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MANETE IN DILECTIONE MEA 


My Dear Brothers and Sisters in Christ, 


HE 150TH ANNIVERSARY of the Catholic Diocese of 

Cleveland is truly a year of Jubilee. As we remember and 
celebrate God’s blessings during our Sesquicentennial Year, it is 
particularly important to call to mind the heritage of faith that is 
ours and the stories of those who have gone before us. 


I am delighted that this new publication, People of Faith: 
Parishes and Religious Communities of the Diocese of 
Cleveland, tells the stories of the faith, devotion and sacrifice of 
the people and parishes of our Diocese and of the Religious 
communities who have served so faithfully and well here. Richly 
illustrated with historic photographs, each parish in the present 
Diocese is represented; in most cases each parish has submitted its 
own story. Also included are essays on historic parishes which 
were located within the current boundaries of the Diocese but are 
no longer functioning. Combined with brief sketches of the 
religious communities who have served the Diocese, this 
publication clearly reveals the dedication and sacrifice which 


makes us a people of Faith. 


I am very pleased to recommend People of Faith: Parishes and 
Religious Communities of the Diocese of Cleveland. It will be a 
permanent legacy of our Sesquicentennial celebration. However, 
it can also remind us that our lives, our faith are part of the 
ongoing history of our Diocese. We are challenged to reflect on 


the legacy we are creating for those who will come after us. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


4 ~. FE 


Most REVEREND ANTHONY M. PILLA 
Bishop of Cleveland 
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N SEPTEMBER 1942, the Ohio Historical Records Survey Project of the 

Works Progress Administration (WPA) published Parishes of the Catholic 
Church Diocese of Cleveland, History and Records, a thin volume chronicling 
the history of the Diocese’s 273 church communities. Along with short parish 
histories, the volume contains an essay on the lives of Cleveland’s bishops, 
and a list of bishops and priests who died while serving in the Diocese. Fifty- 
five years later, the Cleveland Catholic community celebrates the Diocese’s 
sesquicentennial anniversary with the publication of People of Faith: Parishes 
& Religious Communities of the Diocese of Cleveland. Inspired by the 1942 
WPA project, and drawn from material submitted by the individual 
communities, People of Faith moves beyond simply a history of extant 
churches, including profiles of religious communities and closed parishes. 
Each essay includes both institutional and social history and recognizes the 
contributions of the Diocese’s lay and religious members. Like a mosaic, 
People of Faith contains unique profiles, which collectively provide a rich and 
nuanced historical portrait of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland. 


Creating such a work depends on a diverse group of individuals willing to 
share their unique talents and skills. Without the efforts of these persons, the 
publication of People of Faith would not have been possible. From its 
inception, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla supported the project. This book also 
stems from the unflagging efforts of the Cleveland Diocese’s Sesquicentennial 
History Committee under the leadership of its chairman, Father Thomas Tifft, 
Ph.D. Through two years of intense meetings, Sister Dorothy Blatnica, VSC, 
Ph.D., Father Nelson Callahan, John Grabowski, Ph.D., Father Thomas 
Hagedorn, Sister Mary Denis Maher, CSA, Ph.D., Martin Poluse, Ph.D., Father 
Anthony Schuerger, and Father Ralph E. Wiatrowski, JCD continuously 
nurtured the seed from which this book grew. 


Along with members of the History Committee, a legion of volunteers 
enriched the project with their literary skills. Special recognition goes to Sister 
Eileen Duffy, CSJ, Philip Haas, Sister Shelia Keily, SND, Sister Joann Kessler 
OSU, William Radeker and Sister Ruth Rodgers, CSJ for writing the history of 
more than one parish. Words alone, however, cannot capture fully the history 
of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland. Through the efforts of photographers— 


Joan and Philip Kingsley, Edward J. Mendyka, Henry Niedzwiecki, and Sister 
Marie Gillich, CSJ of the Lorain Adult Religious Education Series—this gap 
has been filled handsomely. Special thanks go to John Pressello and Erin 
Giannetto of JP Design, whose cover art and design layout are surpassed only 
by their patience and selfless dedication to the project. 


Supporting and supplementing these efforts are myriad “behind-the-scenes” 
individuals, who have enriched each word and photograph. Manager Joseph 
M. Polito and the staff of the Catholic Universe Bulletin provided important 
technical assistance, marketing suggestions, and access to the newspaper's 
photographic collection. Scott Chapski came forward offering his 
proofreading skills at just the right moment, allowing the mechanics of the 
essays to compliment the richness of each community's story. Andi Baumoel, 
Miriam Lorena Jimenez and Caryn Kish untiringly entered data, copied, and 
retyped numerous profile drafts—tasks which would have taxed even the most 
patient of saints. Thanks also go to Mary Englert, who read the original parish 
submissions and made invaluable editorial suggestions and to the Chancery 
staff of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland. 


Very special recognition goes to Diocesan Director of Archival Research, 
Christine L. Krosel. Shifting swiftly and dexterously between her numerous 
roles as committee member, researcher, writer, promoter, and administrator, 
Chris was the nexus through which the elements of this project came 
together. Without her efforts, the project's occasional crises would have been 
insurmountable. 


People of Faith has been published with the generous support of the Sun 
Media Group. 


One brief word about the photographs: it will appear that most of the 
photographs that illustrate the section on religious communities depict 
religious in traditional dress. Perfectae Caritatis, the document of the Second 
Vatican Council which dealt with religious life, called for an authentic 
renewal of religious life and for each community to look to its charism and 
how it fulfills itself in the varied apostolates of the community. The Document 
specifically called for communities to discern how their observances and 
customs could be adjusted to the needs of their apostolates. For many 
communities this meant a modification in dress. The History Committee 
realizes fully that these pictures do not reflect the present reality for many 
communities. Due to legal considerations, however, it was decided to rely on 
archival sources for photographs. Hence a number of them are vintage 
pictures. 


A final note of thanks goes to Raymond and Beverly Kaczynski, my 
parents, whose unyielding support and confidence in their vagabond student- 
son have made all the difference. Once again, thanks for the stars. 


CHARLES R. KACZYNSK! 
Editor 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


HEN | BEGAN EDITING THE following essays, | struggled to resurrect 

the earliest memory of my family’s parish in the “old neighborhood’”— 
a geographic expanse running the length of Lansing Avenue in the Slavic 
Village section of Cleveland. My search brought forth myriad images. Like a 
Corpus Christi procession | once observed from the front window of my 
grandmother’s floral shop, they drifted past me—a crucifix laying on a purple 
pillow on the steps of the sanctuary on Good Friday; a bank of votive 
candles flickering before larger-than-life statues of Jesus and the Blessed 
Mother; symbolic representations of the evangelists and portraits of the saints 
staring down at me from the ceiling of the church; and rich stained-glass 
windows which always seemed to glow in the afternoon sun. Along with 
these images came the sound of church bells echoing through the 
neighborhood, the smell of incense on a cold Sunday morning, and the 
sensation of the host when it stuck to the roof of my mouth. The people of 
the parish were diverse—a rotund assistant pastor who laughed quite easily, 
sent gardenias and orchids to his mother at the holidays, and congenially 
called each member of my extended family by her or his first name; a 
number of gray-haired sisters who all seemed to have instructed my 
grandparents, parents, aunts and uncles; and a legion of neighbors and 
friends who congregated in front of the church, chatting warmly after 
Saturday evening Mass. Are these images idealized? Of course. It was from 
them, however, that | shaped my early definition of a parish. 


While many previously written church histories placed pastor and priests 
“center stage,” a recognition justly deserved, the following collection widens 
its aperture, capturing the struggles and contributions of the many sisters and 
brothers from numerous religious communities, who have instructed the 
Diocese’s students, and cared for its sick and elderly. This collective record 
also recognizes the driving influence of lay Catholics, who, through their 
petitions, and contributions of land, money, and labor, built the churches 
which grace towns and cities throughout the eight counties of the Cleveland 


Vi 


Diocese. These buildings extend across a wide gamut of sizes, styles, and 
locations—from urban cathedral-like structures built by specific ethnic 
communities, to simple, yet graceful, rural chapels erected by Catholics from a 
mixture of ethnic groups, to modern postwar churches constructed in suburban 
areas to meet the communal and spiritual needs of the children and grandchildren 
of northern Ohio’s early Catholic settlers. In each of these settings, parishioners 
celebrate a procession of events—both spiritual and communal. Along with a 
calendar of religious celebrations, these communities gather for social events like 
dinners, study groups, youth athletic contests and reach out beyond their 
parochial borders with a variety of social assistance programs. 


The history of the Cleveland Diocese, however, contains its share of conflict. 
Mirroring the growing ethnic and racial diversity of the United States, the Diocese 
includes a variety of congregations, with unique cultural expressions of the Roman 
Catholic Faith. These differences and the communities’ position on parish property 
ownership, and control over their Americanization occasionally led to dissent and 
at times even rebellion. While many of these conflicts raged in the fifty years 
between 1880 and 1930, similar tensions have emerged in the post-World War II 
period. As its members have done in the past, however, today’s faith community 
continues to strive to allow diverse voices to be heard in prayer and in communal 
decision-making. 


Many of you may be looking to read an essay on your current parish, or on the 
one of your youth. You are invited to look further into the history of the Diocese. 
Examine the similarities and differences between parishes established by members 
of the same ethnic or racial group. Identify essays on parishes located in a certain 
geographic area; their proximity to each other elucidates the role that Roman 
Catholicism played in preserving ethnic traditions and assisting in the assimilation 
of these individuals into the diversity of the Cleveland Diocese. Trace the 
geographic evolution of the area by following the Diocese’s decisions to relocate 
certain parishes from urban neighborhoods facing extinction from industrial 
encroachment and interstate highway construction to newly developing suburban 
communities. Explore the charism of the religious communities which staff the 
Diocese’s parishes, schools, healthcare facilities, and missions. Each of these 
parishes and religious communities is a vital piece in the historical mosaic of the 
Catholic Diocese of Cleveland. In his keynote address before the Cleveland 
Restoration Society’s Twenty-Third Annual Community Luncheon, Bishop Anthony 
M. Pilla characterized the historical nature of the Diocese’s parishes, and the 
danger of losing this rich heritage: “Even without bad will or ignorance, people 
can lose sight of their authentic identity, as if everything is changing and unstable. 
Life becomes all the more difficult when this sense of identity, of ‘who | am’ is 
lost.... These places provide us with a sense of rootedness—with a link to the past 
that helps us to better understand our direction for the future.” 


CHARLES R. KACZYNSKI 
Editor 
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jae THE HISTORY COMMITTEE began meeting in the fall of 1995, the 
universal sentiment of its members was that the Sesquicentennial of the 

Diocese of Cleveland provided an opportunity to contribute to the history of | 
the Diocese. The committee wanted to create something which would provide 

a permanent record and help future generations understand the status and | 
accomplishments of the Cleveland Diocese as it celebrated its 150th 

Anniversary. Several factors ruled out writing an institutional history of the 

Diocese, such as Monsignor Michael Hynes’ History of the Diocese of 

Cleveland, which was published in 1953 in honor of the Diocese’s Vil 
centennial. The Committee, however, took inspiration from a work published 

in 1942 by writers of the Works Progress Administration (WPA), Parishes of 

the Catholic Church, Diocese of Cleveland. 


The Committee recognized that much has changed in the Diocese since 
1942. Within a year, six counties on the eastern side of the Cleveland Diocese 
were taken from diocesan administration to create the Diocese of 
Youngstown. Even with the loss of this territory and its 140,000 Catholics, the 
Cleveland Diocese grew enormously during the ensuing years. When Bishop 
Edward F. Hoban arrived in 1942 in Cleveland as Coacjutor to Archbishop 
Joseph Schrembs, there were about 546,000 Catholics in fourteen counties. 
When Archbishop Hoban died in 1966, there were 870,000 Catholics in eight 
counties. Since the WPA book was published, ninety-two parishes were 
opened to meet the pastoral and spiritual needs of the people; during the 
same time, a number of parishes were merged or closed. In view of these 
developments, the Committee concluded that a book containing the history of 
each parish in the diocese could have great value. 


In addition, the History Committee realized that the history and 
contribution of women’s and men’s religious communities have received very 
little attention. While several religious communities have produced a 
community history, there has never been an overview of the work and 
contribution of each community to the life and ministry of the Church in the 


Vill 


Diocese. Therefore, the Committee decided to include a section describing 
the history and ministry of each religious community which has served in the 
Diocese of Cleveland. 


Early in the planning process, the Committee made two critical decisions. 
First, the Committee decided to treat only those parishes within the eight 
counties of the present Diocese of Cleveland, both those currently active and 
those merged or closed. Thus, the Committee chose not to include parishes 
which were once part of the Cleveland Diocese but are now part of the either 
the Diocese of Toledo or the Diocese of Youngstown. Second, the Committee 
chose to solicit histories from the parishes and religious communities 
themselves, thereby creating a book which would reflect a parish’s or 
religious community’s own understanding of its history. 


The Committee prepared a questionnaire for parishes and for religious 
communities, which included the request for an essay of 600-700 words. The 
Committee was gratified by the generous response of parishes and religious 
communities and the generally high quality of the essays submitted. Parishes 
were also generous in providing photographs of their church(es) and religious 
communities of their members (which are reproduced throughout the text.) 
Some parishes requested that Committee members or other historians prepare 
their essay. The history of each of the closed parishes also had to be 
researched and written. Individuals who volunteered to contribute essays on 
particular parishes are listed in the Acknowledgement, with gratitude. 


Additional work was needed to prepare this material for publication. 
Editing was necessary to provide some stylistic consistency. Some additional 
photographs were needed. Verification of pertinent historical facts, additional 
research and a certain amount of rewriting was necessary to “fill in” gaps or 
omissions. The book’s editor, Charles R. Kaczynski, and Christine Krosel of the 
Diocesan Archives performed yeoman work in this regard. 


The end result of this process is the present work: People of Faith: Parishes 
and Religious Communities of the Diocese of Cleveland. The stories 
contained in this book present a marvelous account of the good and generous 
people who formed and supported faith communities where their faith and 
the faith of their children could be of sustained and nurtured. They tell stories 
of the sacrifices required to build their churches and schools and charitable 
institutions. They remember and recount diocesan priests, women and men 
religious and, more recently, deacons and pastoral ministers who have given 
their lives in the service of God's people, despite, at times, living in difficult 
circumstances and laboring against great odds. These stories, collectively, are 
the story of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland which has continually adapted 
to ever-changing situations and challenges to promote the reign of God in this 
part of Northeastern Ohio. 


It is not possible to tell all the stories in this or any other single volume. 


It is not possible to tell all the stories in this or any other single volume. 
Length considerations alone made it impossible to tell the complete story of 
any one parish or religious community; at best, each essay provides a sketch 
or an overview of a much richer and fuller story. Hopefully, these essays will 
encourage and inspire the interested reader to explore and discover his or her 
parish’s or community’s story in all its richness and detail. 


The story is ongoing; it continues with us, the present generation. As we 
now are building on the faith and the efforts of those who have gone before 
us, so our faith and our actions are creating a legacy for all who will come 
after us. It is the profound hope of the History Committee that reading these 
histories of our parishes and religious communities will encourage and 
strengthen us, as a Diocese, enabling us to face the challenges and 
opportunities of a new millennium with confidence and hope. 


REV. THOMAS W. TIFFT 
CHAIRPERSON 


Sesquicentennial History Committee 
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HE DIOCESE OF CLEVELAND was established on April 23, 1847. 

As of July 22, 1943, it comprises eight counties in the north-central 
part of Ohio: Ashland, Cuyahoga. Geauga, Lake, Lorain, Medina, 
Summit and Wayne. 


Reprinted with permission from the 1979 edition of The Catholic Directory and 
Telephone Guide for the Diocese of Cleveland. 
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TR TIMELINE PROVIDES an overview of some of the key events and 
developments in the history of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland. Additional 
timelines are also included to show the founding of each parish and the arrival of 
religious communities who have rooted themselves within the diocese. 


1808 The Diocese of Bardstown, Kentucky is created as a suffragan See of 

the Archdiocese of Baltimore. The entire state of Ohio is part of this 

new diocese. Benedict Joseph Flaget is appointed the first Bishop. 
1817-18 The Dominican priest Fr. Edward Fenwick and other missionaries 

visit Catholic families scattered throughout Northern Ohio. XI 
1821 The Diocese of Cincinnati is created, which covers the state of 

Ohio. The first bishop is Edward Fenwick, Approximately 6,000 

Catholics are scattered throughout the diocese. 
1825 The building of the Ohio and Erie Canal brings a large number of 

Irish and German immigrants into Northern Ohio, many of whom 


are Catholic. 

1827 Beginning of the oldest parish community in the present Diocese 
of Cleveland, SS. Peter and Paul Parish, Doylestown (in Wayne 
County). 

1831 Beginning of the first parish community in Summit County, St. 
Joseph Parish, Cuyahoga Falls. 

1833 Beginning of the first parish community in Lorain County, Holy 
Trinity, Avon. 

1835 First resident pastor in Cleveland, Fr. John Dillon. 

1837 Beginning of the first parish community in Akron, St. Vincent 
Parish. 

1838 Opening of the first Catholic Church in Cleveland, St Mary on the 
Flats. 


1840 Beginning of the first parish community in Medina County, St. 
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1847 


1847-70 


1848 


1848 


1848-52 


1850 


1850 


1853 


1854 


1865 


1869 


1870 


1871 


1872-91 


Martin of Tours, Valley City. 

The Diocese of Cleveland is created on April 23, by the papal 

bull Cum in Statu Ohio. The new diocese covers that part of Ohio 

north of the line 40° 41’ Latitude. There are approximately 10,000 
Catholics in the new diocese. Louis Amadeus Rappe is appointed 

the first bishop. 

The Episcopacy of Bishop Louis Amadeus Rappe, first Bishop of | 
Cleveland. 

The opening of Saint Francis de Sales Seminary. The name is soon | 
changed to St. Mary Seminary. 
The first priests are ordained for service in the new diocese on | 
November 19. | 
Building and dedication of St. John Cathedral at the corner of 

Superior Avenue and Erie Street (East 9th). The Cathedral is 

formally dedicated on Nov. 7, 1852. 

Beginning of the first parish community in Lake County, St. Mary, 

in Painesville. 

The Ursulines arrive in Cleveland and establish a convent and 

school on Euclid Avenue. They are the first of over 70 

communities of women and men religious to serve in the diocese. 
Beginning of the first parish community in Ashland County, St. 

Edward, in Ashland. 

Beginning of the first parish community in Geauga County, St. 

Patrick, in Thompson. 

Opening of St. Vincent Charity Hospital in Cleveland. The hospital 

is the result of a unique cooperative effort between the diocese 

and city officials, and is placed under the care of the Sisters of 

Charity of St. Augustine. 

Five Sisters of the Good Shepherd arrive in Cleveland to create a 

refuge for homeless, neglected and troubled girls and young 

women. 

The Little Sisters of the Poor begin a home to shelter the elderly 

and ill poor who have no means of support. 

Ursuline College is established by the Ursuline Sisters. It is the 

first Catholic college for women in the United States. 


The Episcopacy of Bishop Richard Gilmour, second Bishop of 
Cleveland. 


1874 


1880 


1884 


1884 


1886 


1887 
1892 


A newspaper, The Catholic Universe, is begun by Bishop Gilmour 
and published for the first time on July 4. In 1926 it will be 
combined with another Catholic newspaper, The Catholic 
Bulletin, to form The Catholic Universe Bulletin. 

So called “new immigrants” arrive in northern Ohio in great 
numbers from Eastern and Southern Europe and open new 
nationality parishes. A number of these new immigrants are 
members of the Byzantine Rite and originally fall under the 
jurisdiction of Cleveland's bishops. 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore emphasizes the necessity 
of parochial schools. Such legislation confirms the great emphasis 
placed on Catholic schools by Bishop Gilmour and gives even 
greater impetus to the parochial school movement. 

The Sisters of St. Francis of Perpetual Adoration open St. Alexis 
Hospital in Cleveland. 

St. Ignatius College is established by the Jesuits. In 1935 the 
college will move to University Heights and be known as John 
Carroll University. 

The first Diocesan School Board is appointed. XII 
St. Joseph Hospital in Lorain is founded by Rev. Joseph Bihn and 
the Franciscan Sisters of Tiffin. In 1927, the Humility of Mary 
Sisters take responsibility for the hospital. 


1892-1908 The Episcopacy of Bishop Ignatius Horstmann, third Bishop of 


1892 


1908 


1909-21 


1910 


1911 


Cleveland. 

Bishop Horstmann is faced with a number of schisms among the 
new immigrant groups. 

Father Joseph Koudelka, Pastor of St. Michael’s Parish on Scranton 
Road in Cleveland, is ordained as the diocese’s first auxiliary 
bishop on February 25. 

The Episcopacy of Bishop John Farrelly, fourth Bishop of 
Cleveland. 

The Diocese of Toledo is created on April 20. The new diocese 
embraces nineteen counties in northwestern Ohio which had 
formerly been part of the Diocese of Cleveland. 


The Bishops of the Province issue a decree carrying out 
instructions of Pope Pius X that children are to make their First 
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1911 
1913 


1916 


1917-18 


1919 
1921-45 


1922 


1922 
1923 


1925 


1925 


1928 


1935 


Communion when they have reached the age of reason. 


The Board of Charities is organized under the leadership of Fr. 
Hubert LeBlond. 

Father William Kane is appointed first Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools. 

Land is purchased at the site of the present Severance Hall for the 
building of a new Cathedral. This land will later be sold when the 
decision is made in 1926 to keep the Cathedral at its East 9th and 
Superior location. 

Official US involvement in World War |. The Catholic Universe 
estimates that 12,468 Catholics from the Diocese served in the 
Armed Forces, of whom 458 were killed. A number of priests 
from the Diocese served as Chaplains. 


Catholic Charities Corporation is founded. 

The Episcopacy of Bishop Joseph Schrembs, fifth Bishop of 
Cleveland. 

Formation of the first African-American parish in the diocese: Our 
Lady of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Notre Dame College is established by the Sisters of Notre Dame. 


A large number of Mexican workers immigrate to Lorain to work 
in the steel mills. This begins the Hispanic presence in the 
diocese. Many workers leave during the depression. Following 
World War II, large numbers of Puerto Ricans move to Lorain and 
Sacred Heart Chapel is opened in 1952. 

Dedication of the new St. Mary Seminary on Ansel Road in 
Cleveland. 

Completion and dedication of Parmadale, which serves as an 
orphanage for boys. It receives national acclaim as the first 
Catholic cottage-plan children’s village in the world. Girls will be 
moved to Parmadale when it is expanded from 1945 to 1947. 


Opening of Sisters College. The founder and President is the 
Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Msgr. John R. Hagan. Upon 
his death in 1946 the name of Sisters College is changed to honor 
his patron saint, and is known as St. John College. 


The Seventh National Eucharistic Congress is held in Cleveland. 
The Congress attracts the largest crowd ever to assemble for any 
event at the Municipal Stadium. On the last day of the Eucharistic 
Congress more than 20,000 people from various fraternal 


1939 


1940 


1941-45 


1942 


1943 


1945-66 


1942-66 


1946-48 


1949 


1951 


1953 


1956 


organizations and religious societies and others form a living 
monstrance on the playing field of the stadium. 

As a mark of honor, Bishop Schrembs is given the honorary title 
of Archbishop. 

Sr. Ignatia Gavin, CSA, and Dr. Bob Smith receive official 
approval for hospital treatment of alcoholics at St. Thomas 
Hospital, Akron. This is the first religiously affiliated hospital to do 
sO. 

Official U.S. involvement in World War II. The Catholic Universe 
Bulletin notes that 1,647 Catholics from the diocese gave their 
lives in the conflict. Numerous priests served as military 
chaplains. 

Bishop Edward F. Hoban is appointed Coadjutor to Archbishop 
Schrembs, with the right of succession. 

The Diocese of Youngstown is created. Six counties in 
Northeastern Ohio are separated from the Diocese of Cleveland. 
The Auxiliary Bishop of Cleveland, Bishop James McFadden, is 
appointed the first bishop of the new diocese. 

The Episcopacy of Bishop Edward F. Hoban, the sixth Bishop of 
Cleveland 

A time of unprecedented growth in the diocese. The Catholic 
population grows from 546,000 in 1942 to 870,000 in 1966. 
During Bishop Hoban’s episcopate, 61 new parishes are 
established; 47 new elementary schools and 12 new high schools 
are built, in addition to other building projects. 

The buildings making up the St. John Cathedral plant are 
extensively rebuilt and remodeled. The construction includes a 
new building for St. John College. 

The Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. Francis open 
Marymount Hospital. 

In recognition of his services Bishop Hoban is given the personal 
title of Archbishop. 

Borromeo Seminary is opened in the former buildings of the 
Good Shepherd Sisters in Wickliffe, Ohio. The High School 
department begins classes in September. The college department 
begins a year later. 

Holy Family Cancer Home is opened in Parma by the 
Congregation of St. Rose of Lima (Dominican Sisters), the Servants 
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1962 
1962-65 
1964 


1964 


1964 


1964 
1965 


of Relief for Incurable Cancer. It serves as a home for incurable 
cancer patients and is an early prototype of a “hospice.” 


The first Cursillo takes place in the diocese. 

The Second Vatican Council takes place in Rome. 

Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann is named Coadjutor to Archbishop 
Hoban, with the right of succession. 

The use of English for the Liturgy is officially introduced into the 
Diocese. 

The first Commission for Christian Unity is established to promote 
the goal of Christian unity 

Beginning of the Diocesan Mission in El Salvador. 

Beginning of a campaign to build high schools throughout the 
diocese. The campaign results in the building of several new 
schools but does not meet the hopes and expectations of many. 
The episcopacy of Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann, seventh Bishop 
of Cleveland. 

Formation of the Priests Senate (later reorganized into the 
Presbyteral Council). 

The Daughters of St. Paul open the first St. Paul book and film 
center. 

Formation of the Major Superiors Association of Cleveland 
(MSAC) representing the leaders of religious communities serving 
in the diocese (reorganized in 1986 into the Conference of 
Religious Leadership (CORL)). 

Formation of the Sisters Senate to provide a voice for the sisters 
serving in the diocese. Members voted to disband the Senate in 
1986. 

The creation of the Commission on Catholic Community Action, 
to serve as the Social Justice arm of the diocese and to provide a 
creative response to the problems of racism, discrimination and 
poverty that face the church and society at large. 

Beginning of “Christ Renews His Parish” program in the diocese. 
Initial efforts to form a Diocesan Pastoral Council (DPC) 
representing laity, clergy and religious. The DPC was formally 
established as a major consultative body in 1974. 

Beginning of Lay Eucharistic Ministers. 

Ordination of Rev. Mr. Joseph Newman as the first Permanent 
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Deacon in the Diocese. 

Episcopacy of Bishop James Hickey, eighth Bishop of Cleveland. 
Closing of St. John College and Borromeo Seminary High School. 
San Juan Bautista Church is established for Hispanics in the 
Cleveland area. 

Reorganization of the diocesan administration into a Secretariat 
system, one of the first such models in the United States. 

The sanctuary area of St. John Cathedral is renovated so as to 
bring it into conformity with the liturgical changes mandated by 
Vatican Il. 

Publication of the Pastoral Letter on Shared Responsibility by 
Bishop James Hickey. 

Beginning of the Lay Ministry Program. 

Regionalization of the diocese with an auxiliary bishop as vicar 
in each of four regions. 

Beginning of the episcopacy of Bishop Anthony M. Pilla, ninth 
Bishop of Cleveland. 


Establishment of the Office for Women. ae 
On December 2, Sr. Dorothy Kazel, OSU and Jean Donovan, 


members of the Diocesan Mission Team in EI Salvador, along 
with two Maryknoll sisters, Sr. Ita Ford, MM and Sr. Maura Clark, 
MM are murdered by government soldiers. In spite of such 
violence and danger the Mission Team continues its pastoral work 
among the El Salvadorian people. 

The first RENEW program is held at St. John Vianney Parish in 
Mentor. 

Publication of the “Our Vision and Goals” statement as a 
framework of diocesan priorities for the 1990s following 
extensive consultation within the diocese. 

Formation of the Center for Pastoral Leadership, joining together 
training programs for ministry in the diocese at one formation 
center. 

Restructuring of the Catholic Charities system. 

Implementation of the District Structure of pastoral governance. 


Formation of Regina Health Center as a collaborative effort of 
twenty-one religious communities of women and men and the 


Diocese of Cleveland to serve the retirement and nursing needs of 
members of religious communities, priests and laity. 

The Church in the City initiative is announced to the diocese by 
Bishop Anthony M. Pilla as a challenge to build new cities of 
justice and peace. 

Bishop Pilla is elected President of the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops. 


RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES WITH MOTHERHOUSES, PROVINCIAL 


HOUSES, ABBEYS IN THE DIOCESE OF CLEVELAND 


Oe 70 RELIGIOUS communities have played significant roles in the history 
of the diocese. The following communities have rooted themselves within 
the diocese. 


1850 


1851 


The Ursulines (OSU) arrive in Cleveland and establish a convent 
and school on Euclid Avenue. 

The Sisters of Saint Augustine from France come to Cleveland to 
begin a ministry to the sick and homebound. A new community is 
then founded in the diocese as the Sisters of Charity of Saint 
Augustine (CSA). 

The entire community of the Sisters of the Holy Humility of Mary 
traveled to the New World to begin a ministry in the Diocese of 
Cleveland. (now called the Humility of Mary (HM)) 


The Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondolet (CSJ) come to Painesville to 
teach in St. Mary School. The Sisters, originally from St. Louis, 
Missouri, had previously served in Minnesota. Presently their 
Motherhouse is located in Rocky River. 


The Sisters of Notre Dame (SND) arrive in Cleveland where they 
take refuge from the Kulturkampf in Germany. They staff 
numerous parish schools, especially in German nationality 
parishes. 

The Poor Clares, Colettines (PCC) come to Cleveland from 
Tongerlo, Holland as the first contemplative order in the diocese 
and the first permanent convent of Poor Clares in the US. They 
had been exiled there from Dusseldorf by Bismarck’s Kulturkampf. 


The Dominican Sisters (OP) of Caldwell take charge of parochial 
schools in Defiance, Alliance, Ravenna and Lima. Some of these 
sisters later founded the Dominican Sisters of Akron. 

The Sisters of Saint Joseph of the Third Order of Saint Francis (SSJ- 
TOSF) begin teaching at St. Hyacinth in Cleveland and Nativity in 
Lorain. They open Marymount Hospital in 1949. 

The Sisters of the Holy Spirit (CSSp) arrive to take charge of Holy 
Ghost orphanage. 

The Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration arrive in Cleveland 
to establish a ministry of Perpetual Adoration. (Now called Poor 
Clares of Perpetual Adoration (PCPA)) 

The Benedictine monks (OSB) from Illinois establish St. Andrew 
Priory at St. Andrew Parish in Cleveland. Their major apostolate 
was the advanced education of Slovak young men. After moving 
to the present location in 1927, the priory became an abbey in 1934. 
Six Discalced Carmelite Sisters (OCD) from St. Louis, Missouri 
arrive in Cleveland to establish the Carmel of the Holy Family. 

In June the Sisters of St. Joseph of St. Trudpert come to Cleveland 
after accepting the invitation of Bishop Joseph Schrembs to 
manage the domestic work at Saint Mary Seminary. (Now called 
Sisters of St. Joseph of St. Mark (SJSM)) 

The Sisters of the Incarnate Word (SIW), exiled by the Mexican 
government, arrive in Cleveland to begin a teaching apostolate. 
The Italian Mother Superior of the Sisters of the Most Holy Trinity 
(OSST) accepts Bishop Schrembs’s request for sisters to minister to 
the Italians of Cleveland. 

Five Vincentian (VSC) Sisters from Perrysville, Pennsylvania, arrive 
in Bedford to minister to the Slovak immigrants. 

The Blessed Sacrament Fathers (SSS) arrive to begin a ministry of 
pastoral work and promotion of Eucharistic adoration. 


The Daughters of Divine Charity (FDC) arrive in Akron to serve 
the Croatian community of Christ the King. 
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"© CATHEDRAL OF SAINT JOHN THE EVANGELIST, 
CLEVELAND 


Ox OF THE first decisions Bishop Amadeus 
Rappe had to make in 1847 was regarding the 
construction of a Cathedral church in Cleveland. 
This church is where the bishop’s chair or 
“cathedra” is located. It represents teaching 
authority of the bishop and symbolizes the union 
of the local diocese with the Church of Rome. 
Cleveland's only parish, St. Mary on the Flats, was 
small and its location was inconvenient to the 
residential areas of the city. The pastor, Father Peter 
McLaughlin, had bought property in the May 
Woods section adjacent to Erie Street (now East 9th) in 

1845. No building had begun on this site when Bishop 
# Rappe arrived. 


Cleveland's first bishop decided to use this 

*7 site for the new Cathedral. Work was begun in 
| 1848 with Patrick Charles Keeley as the 
architect. Keeley would become one of the 
premier church architects of the 19th Century 
and the Cathedral of Saint John the Evangelist 
would be one of his first cathedral designs. The 
cornerstone was laid on October 22, 1848. 
Additional property was purchased and the first Mass was 
held in the temporary Chapel of the Nativity on Christmas Day 
of 1848. During the week it housed a school. The Cathedral, built in 
what was called a French or ornamental Gothic style, was completed in 
1852. The extreme poverty of the Diocese forced Bishop Rappe to go on 


lund-raising trips to France, New York City, and other parts of Ohio to help 
finance its completion. 


Father Louis de Goesbriand had served as the first pastor of the Cathedral 
until 1853. Bishop Rappe served as the next pastor until his resignation in 
1870. The Cathedral also functioned as a thriving parish. A school for boys 
was built in 1857. By 1867, the Cathedral hall and a school for girls was 
finished. Prior to this, the girls of Cathedral parish had been educated at the 
Ursuline Convent on Euclid Avenue. 


Bishop Rappe’s successor, Bishop Richard Gilmour, named Father Felix 
Boff as pastor in 1873. In 1876 he was succeeded by Father Thomas P. Thorpe 
who was finally able to complete the interior and exterior decoration of the 
Cathedral. This included an intricately designed sandstone trim and the 
addition of a spire in 1879. 


The year 1884 saw a thorough interior renovation which included stained 
glass windows and black walnut furnishings in the sanctuary. In 1888, a new 
Cathedral school was built. The boys were taught by the Brothers of Mary, 
while the Ursuline Sisters continued to educate the girls. 


In 1902, the Cathedral celebrated its golden jubilee with an impressive 
celebration that featured parades and extensive work on the building which 
included the installation of art glass windows from Munich. 


In the early 1900s some consideration was given to relocating the 
Cathedral from its E. 9th Street site because of changes in the neighborhood. 
These plans were permanently shelved by Bishop Joseph Schrembs. 


The Cathedral was redecorated and the crypt, which would house both the 
remains of Cleveland’s deceased bishops and the relies of St. Christine that 
had been received from Rome that year, was rebuilt and rededicated on 
October 12, 1927. By this time, the high school division of the Cathedral 
school had been phased out, so the newly organized Sisters’ College, a 
college for teacher preparation, took over the space in 1928. Additional 
recognition that downtown workers now formed a major part of the 
congregation occurred in 1929 when a 12:10pm “Lunch hour” Mass was 
started along with a 2am Mass on Sunday for those in the printing trade and 
other night workers. 


The Cathedral shared in one of the greatest events in the history of the 
Diocese when the Seventh National Eucharistic Congress was held in 


Cleveland in 1935. = 
Thousands of people q 


from throughout the 

United States and L 
around world came tO ~ 
Cleveland to adore and 
pledge their fidelity to | 
Our Lord present in the 
Eucharist. 4 
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In 1943, the Cathedral school, whose enrollment had dwindled over the 
years, was Closed and Sisters’ College took over its rooms. 


When Bishop Edward F. Hoban became coadjutor Bishop in 1943, he and 
the Cathedral’s rector, Monsignor Richard Walsh, assessed the aging Cathedral 
building and decided that reconstructing the Cathedral would be a fitting 
project to celebrate the Centennial of the Diocese. Retaining the same lines 
as the original, the Cathedral was extensively rebuilt and enlarged between 
1946 and 1948. The firm of Stickle, Kelly and Stickle served as the architects. 
The marble work and the hand carved Appalachian oak reredos over the altar 
were created by the local firm of John W. Winterich and Associates. The 
newly rebuilt Cathedral was consecrated on September 4, 1948. 


By 1960, the neighborhood around the Cathedral had become shabby but 
the Erieview project soon began the redevelopment of the area. The facilities 
of St. John College (formerly Sisters’ College) were expanded in 1964 with the 
addition of a dormitory. In 1975, when the college closed, this dormitory 
would be remodeled to become the Catholic Center. 


In 1977, Bishop James Hickey (now Cardinal Archbishop of Washington, 
DC) and the Cathedral’s pastor, Monsignor Robert C. Blair, began a new 
phase of Cathedral renovation. In conformity with the liturgical mandates of 
the Second Vatican Council, the Cathedral’s sanctuary was re-designed and 
the main altar moved to its current location in the nave crossing. An 
interesting historic note is that the present location of the altar is the same as 
it was in the Cathedral of the 1850s. 


In 1988, a project was begun by Bishop Anthony M. Piila and Father 
Theodore Marszal, the Cathedral’s rector, to obtain real bells for the 
Cathedral’s tower. Proceeds from that year’s Cathedral Ball were used to 
purchase 6 bells ranging in size from 375 to 3,300 pounds. The bells rang for 
the first time on Christmas Eve of 1988 and have since become an 
accustomed part of downtown Cleveland’s atmosphere. The year 1991 saw 
the construction of a new baptismal font which was installed in a prominent 
location near the sanctuary on the north side of the Cathedral. 


In 1996, the Cathedral and the rest of the Diocese of Cleveland rejoiced in 
celebrating Bishop Pilla’s election as President of the National Council of 
Catholic Bishops. In honor of Bishop Pilla’ s 15th Anniversary as Bishop of 
Cleveland, the people of the Italian-American Community donated the funds 
necessary to undertake a major renovation of the Cathedral’s sacristy. Bishop 
Pilla and Fr. David C. Weber, the Cathedral’s rector since 1993, worked with 
GSI Architects Inc. to complete a plan that would gut the old sacristy to the 
walls in order to build a more prayerful and efficient space to prepare for the 
Many liturgies held at the Cathedral. Construction began on the two floors of 
the Cathedral's sacristy and meeting rooms in October of 1996 and was 
Completed in time for Lent and Easter of 1997. 


As the Diocese of Cleveland moved toward its 150th Anniversary, the 


Cathedral was selected to host the taping of the ABC Network's television 
special “Celebrating Christ’s Splendor.” With the sponsorship and aid of the 
Catholic Communications Campaign, this liturgical service was taped and 
broadcast to cities throughout the United States on Easter of 1997. Later that 
same year, the Sesquicentennial Year of the Diocese was officially opened at a 
Mass celebrated on April 23. 


Representatives from every parish and diocesan institution gathered at the 
Cathedral to celebrate God's blessings to the Diocese of Cleveland throughout 
its 150 year history. 


Today, the Cathedral is in the middle of vibrant theater entertainment, 
professional sports venues and a thriving commercial district. The Cathedral is 
still the setting for episcopal liturgies and ordinations. It is also a parish 
church serving over 500 members. Centrally located, the Cathedral staff and 
parishioners reach out to the poor and the troubled. Many attend Mass at the 
Cathedral because of the beauty of its liturgy and the artistry of its musicians 
and choir, under the direction of Mr. Gregory Heislman. As the mother church 
of the Diocese of Cleveland, the Cathedral is the spiritual home of over 
800,000 Catholics. As Our Cathedral here in the heart of downtown 
Cleveland, this historical building stands as an enduring symbol of all those 
who have worked to build the Diocese of Cleveland over the past 150 years, 
as a present reminder of the Church’s call to serve the spiritual and material 
needs of God's people, and as a sign of our commitment to continue to 
spread the message of God's love to future generations. 


OMAN CATHOLICS LIVING in eastern 
Summit County practiced their faith with 
considerable difficulty in the early years of the 
twentieth century—the closest parishes being 
located in Cuyahoga Falls or on the West Side of 
Akron. As the area’s economy expanded with 
the advent of the rubber industry, more families, 
including Catholic immigrants from Europe, 
settled in Akron. Responding to the spiritual 
needs of these persons, Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann established the Church 
of the Annunciation on June 20, 1907, selecting Father Richard A. Dowed 
pastor. Father Dowed and 30 area Catholic families celebrated the parish's il 
first Mass on August 10, 1907, in the recently purchased East Akron Athletic | 
Club. One year after its first Mass, Annunciation parish welcomed four Sisters 
of the Humility of Mary from Villa Maria, Pennsylvania, who served as 
teachers in the parish school. 


During the next two decades, Annunciation parish engaged in a continuous H 
building campaign. Six years to the day after its first Liturgy, the community 
celebrated its first Mass in a new church, a Tudor Gothic structure built at Kent 
and Broad Streets. Through 1923, the parish continued to experience further 
growth, leading it to construct a church addition. Annunciation Parish also 
recognized the inadequacies of its temporary school, a former private 
residence, and erected a permanent school building in 1918. With nearly 700 
students in 1927, the parish purchased a second structure—wood-frame 
“school annex.” While the school population dropped during the Great 
Depression, it rebounded in the immediate postwar years. The parish responded 
to this growth by opening a new school building in September 1959. 
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Paralleling its numerous construction projects, Annunciation Parish 
established a diverse group of social and recreational organizations. While 
Father Dowed served the spiritual and educational needs of the parish, he 
also instilled a commitment to social service, ministering to the needs of the 
Edwin Shaw Sanitarium, the Red Cross, People’s Hospital, and Archbishop 
Hoban High School. Father Dowed’s inspiration continues to be felt in the 
parish. Today, the parish cooperates with a number of community outreach 
programs, including the East Akron Community House, the Arlington Street 
Coalition, Alcoholics and Narcotics Anonymous, Project LEARN, the Battered 
Women’s Shelter, and the Children’s Services Board. During the early years, 
Father Dowed and his parishioners also initiated a number of recreational 
programs. Over the years, the Goodyear Theater was the scene of countless 
musicals, programs, and tributes. Many of Annunciation’s senior parishioners 
fondly recall Father Dowed’s chaperoned dances and the pastor’s golf 
instructions. 


During the 1960s and 1970s, the parish experienced significant 
demographic shifts. As Akron’s rubber industry shrank in the mid-1970s, many 
parishioners were forced into unemployment or early retirement. Young 
families, seeking potential employment, moved out of the Akron area. These 
changes laid an additional burden on those parishioners who remained at 
Annunciation Parish. One institution which was effected dramatically by these 
changes was the parish’s school. In the fall of 1986, Annunciation School and 
St. John the Baptist School merged in the hopes of securing quality education 
for the children of both parishes. In the 1996-1997 school year, j 
Annunciation—St. John School served 290 students. Along with its elementary — 
and junior high school programs, the school offers preschool, after-school and — 
developmentally-disabled inclusion classes. | 


Leading the parish through these trying years were four talented and 
dedicated pastors. Father Liam Kitt, Annunciation’s pastor from 1966-1971, 
was a firm believer in the need for a strong mind in a strong body. To this end, — 
he organized sports programs for the parish youth and opened the one-of-a- . 
kind Annunciation Health Club. In 1971, the energetic Father Edward “Ted” 
Bedell came to Annunciation Parish and renewed the parish both spiritually 
and socially. During Father Bedell’s pastorate, Annunciation Parish | 
implemented a number of reforms, including the creation of a lay council and | 
the renovation of the church interior. For many parishioners, however, Father — 
Bedell always will be remembered for his love of racing pigeons, hunting dogs, 
and fishing. In 1976, Father Raymond J. Horley replaced Father Bedell. 
Through his sensitive and caring nature, Father Horley helped guide the 
neighborhood's diverse population through the difficulties of the city’s 
changing economy. Father Paul Rosing came to Annunciation Parish in June — 
1984 and continues to lead it in its quest for spiritual and communal growth 


ANNUNCIATION PARISH, CLEVELAND il 


| N THE EARLY 1900S, the area known as + Ml 
Settlement Acres in Rockport, Ohio (now | 
Brook Park) became home to a considerable 
number of Catholic immigrants, including 
Slovenes, Croats, Poles, and Italians. On August 
21, 1924, Bishop Joseph Schrembs recognized 
the need for a parish in the Rockport area and 
established Annunciation Parish. Father Peter 
Hyland, its first pastor, celebrated the | 
community's first Mass in a tent in Cimperman’s Grove, a local picnic area. 

The community quickly rallied to the task of constructing a permanent 


church, laying the cornerstone for a brick church-school building in October | 
1924. By the following fall, Father Hyland and the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Augustine began administering to the pastoral and educational needs of the Ih 
parish. On January 26, 1927, Father John L. Kelly succeeded Father Hyland. 


Throughout his pastorate, Father Kelly concentrated much of his efforts on 
the care of his parishioners and the larger community. After fleeing the 
religious persecution of the Mexican Civil War, the Sisters of the Incarnate 
Word arrived in Cleveland in 1927. Bishop Schrembs asked Father Kelly to 
house the sisters at Annunciation Parish and to allow them to teach at the 
parish’s school. Father Kelly consented, and the sisters remained at | 
Annunciation Parish until 1930, when they moved into their own facilities in | 
Parma Heights. Father Kelly continued as pastor until June 1945 when Father 
Edmund Kirby succeeded him. 
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During Father Kirby’s five-year pastorate, Annunciation Parish continued to 
grow. As one of his last acts as pastor, Father Kirby broke ground for a larger 
church building located on the southeast corner of Bennington Avenue and 
West 130th Street. On Easter Sunday 1952, Annunciation Parish’s new pastor, 
Father John J. Farrell celebrated the first Mass in the new facility. To this day, 
the church remains a most inviting structure and a true and visible tribute to 
the Catholics who built both the neighborhood and the parish. 


Since the completion of its church, the Annunciation community has 
focused much of its attention on reaching out to its community, forging closer 
ties to the residents of the immediate neighborhood. Along with the parish 
sponsorship of an Alcoholics Anonymous program and the chaplaincy of the 
Palmcrest Nursing Home, the Annunciation community prides itself on its 
numerous food drives. In addition to food and cash donations to the West 
Park Community Cupboard and seasonal food baskets, the parish sponsors a 
monthly Neighborhood Meal. In the fall of 1993, in recognition of its efforts, 
Annunciation Parish received the “Peace and Justice Award” from the 
Commission on Catholic Community Action. Driving Annunciation Parish’s 
parochial and social outreach programs is the sacrifice and dedication best 
exhibited at the 1952 church dedication. “Today we give to God the fruit of 
years of hope and prayer and work and sacrifice. We offer up... our bright 
new Church! We're fiercely proud of it because it stands within our midst a 
worthy symbol of our love for your dear Son.” 


STABLISHED IN 1946 in the West Park 

area of Cleveland, the Ascension of Our 
Lord Parish has been one of working class 
persons whose faith has nourished and 
strengthened them during difficult times. 
Many parishioners have roots in the coal 
towns of southern Ohio, West Virginia, and 
southwest Pennsylvania. These working-class 
origins and the individuals’ spiritual strength have combined to create a deep” 
resiliency and a strong commitment to the neighborhood and parish. Under — 
the leadership of Father Martin Gallagher, their first pastor, the members of @ 
Ascension Parish began constructing a community and a campus. q 
Remembered with particular fondness are the “Twelve Apostles,” men who ~ 
applied their organizational skills and muscle power to the task. Initially 
meeting at John Marshall High School, the parishioners of “St. John Marshal 
soon secured a permanent location for a church and school. The site’s exist! 
buildings, however, proved too small, and in March 1951, the parish broke 


ground for additional classrooms. In July 1954, the community purchased a 
Lutheran Church adjacent to its property and also converted it into 
classrooms. Today, this building—known as Gallagher Hall—is home to 
Nature’s Way Day Care, twelve-step programs, scouting activities, and 
neighborhood political gatherings. 


Father Matthew Fogarty, Ascension Parish’s second pastor, established the 
current parish administration building in 1959. This building also became the 
new residence for the priests of the parish, who moved there from their 
previous home on Belleshire Avenue. Father Fogarty’s pastorate is the longest 
in Ascension Parish’s history. He was well loved by parishioners and is 
remembered as having a special concern for the children of the parish. 
History also shows Father Fogarty to be a man of vision who guided the 
parish through the initial reforms of the Second Vatican Council, preparing the 
parish for the future. 


During the 1970s, the parish blossomed with many new programs initiated 
by its next pastor, Father John Lesniak. A parish renewal program, a strong 
liturgical commission, and an effective pastoral council are just a few of 
examples of the dynamism of the community. As the challenges of being an 
urban parish grew, Ascension Parish’s new pastor, Father Gordon Yahner, 
relied on his urban studies background in molding the community’s programs. 
Father Yahner and a number of dedicated Ascension parishioners assisted in 
the establishment of the Bellaire-Puritas Development Corporation. In 
addition, Ascension Village, which provides affordable housing for 
independent senior citizens, opened on parish property in 1994. Through all 
of this activity, the community continued its strong direct service to the poor 
and needy through organizations such as the St. Vincent de Paul Society and 
Meals on Wheels. In 1994 Father Joseph Fortuna succeeded Father Yahner as 
pastor. The legacy of faith in the real world continues at Ascension Parish in 
this sesquicentennial year. 
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N 1857, BISHOP AMADEUS RAPPE, the ee 

first Bishop of the Diocese of Cleveland, 
organized the Mission Church of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary in 
the Royalton District of Cuyahoga County 
for the benefit of its Irish-Catholic 
population. At the time, the entire area was 
wooded and small farm houses were the 
district's only buildings. Bishop Rappe met with the Catholic families of the area 
and celebrated Mass in the home of James Morrow. He urged the people to 
secure land on which to build a small church and promised to send priests from 
the cathedral to celebrate the Mass until a pastor could be appointed. For the 
next three years, Royalton’s Catholics celebrated Mass in private homes 
approximately once a month with visiting priests traveling by horseback from 
Cleveland, Grafton, and Liverpool (now Valley City). 


Six years after Bishop Rappe’s promise, the Assumption community purchased 
a lot and small house, which it converted into its first church. In 1864, the parish 
purchased a second parcel on Broadview and Royalton Roads on which a larger 
frame building was renovated into a new church. Between 1864 and 1882, 
Assumption Church, described by Bishop Schrembs as the “poorest church in 
the diocese,” was administered to by priests from a number of area parishes. 
Greater stability came when a priest from St. Mary Seminary, Father J. A. TePas, 
began his ten-year mission to the community. In April 1892, shifts in population 
reduced the struggling mission to five families and the Diocese closed the a 
mission. The community’s history nearly ended here, but in September 1900, k 
Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann, after identifying 18 Catholic families living in the — 
Royalton area, reopened the mission, assigning its care to St. Michael Parish in 
Independence. 


Within five years, Father Michael Aust of St. Michael Parish, moved the site of 
Assumption Church one mile south of Ohio State Route 82 on Broadview Road. - 
He remodeled a house on the Behal—Waibel farm into a church and turned the — ‘ ; 
administration of the mission over to Father Joseph Novak of Our Lady of a 
Lourdes Church in Cleveland. More problems plagued Assumption Church, 
however, and three months after the move, Bishop Horstmann closed the 
mission. It was not until 1907, with the services of Jesuit priests from St. 
Stanislaus Novitiate in Parma, that Bishop Horstmann was able to reopen 
Assumption Church. For six years, the Jesuits traveled monthly to Royalton to 
celebrate Mass, conduct baptisms, and hear confessions. 


By 1913, a number of Czech immigrants had settled in the area and 


bilingual confessions in both the Czech and Polish languages were comma 
As more people moved into the area, Bishop John Farrelly declared the 
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mission a parish and appointed Father Michael Shannon its first pastor. As the 
area’s population burgeoned, Father Shannon recognized the need for a larger 
church. In 1929 the parish purchased the current property on Broadview 
Road, and in 1930, built a stone-trimmed Romanesque-style church. Soon 
after, members of the Ursuline Sisters began the parish’s Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine program. In 1958, the parish erected an eleven-classroom 
school, inviting the Sisters of the Incarnate Word Sisters to minister to the 
educational needs of the parish’s students. 


Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann appointed Father George Lawrence fourth 
pastor of Assumption Parish in September 1966. Father Lawrence arrived with a 
mandate to build a much larger church, and in 1968, the parish broke ground 
for a new 1,100-seat church which was dedicated the following year. Eight years 
after the church’s dedication, Bishop James A. Hickey invited the Benedictine 
monks of St. Andrew Abbey to assume the administration of the parish. Father 
Augustine Yurko, OSB. was appointed pastor and Father Ronald Mahnke, OSB 
his assistant. These two priests supervised the introduction of the “Christ Renews 
His Parish” program and prompted many parishioners to participate in ministries 
and volunteer programs. In June 1982, Reverend Mister Robert Bubnick became 
Assumption Parish’s first deacon. 


Since their appointment to Assumption Church, the Benedictine monks 
have supervised the growth and development of the parish. In 1989, Father 
David Vizsolyi directed the construction of a new Family Center which 
adjoined the parish school. This building provides a gym area for the students 
and a hall for parish activities, dinners, and weddings. With Father Vizsolyi’s 
retirement in 1991, Father Christopher Schwartz became pastor. Under his 
direction, prayer groups and additional ministries were established, adding to 
the spiritual life of the parish. Now serving the spiritual and communal needs 
of 1,986 households, Assumption Parish continues in the tradition of the 
Royalton District's early Catholic settlers. 
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* ASSUMPTION PARISH, GRAFTON 
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URING THE LAST decades of the 19th 

Century, 75 Polish-Catholic families from 
Prussian Poland arrived in Grafton, Ohio and 
found employment in the area’s quarries. Initially 
attending services at Immaculate Conception 
Parish, these immigrants yearned for Polish- 
language homilies and confessions. In 1892, the 
community purchased a one-acre lot on Elm 
Street on which they hoped to build a church, and petitioned Bishop Ignatius F. 
Horstmann for the services of a Polish-speaking priest. It was another two years 
before Bishop Horstmann could secure the services of Father Stanislaus Wozny, 
a priest from St. Casimir Parish in Cleveland, Ohio. Dedicated on August 25, 
1894, the first Assumption Church was a simple frame church, “reminiscent of 
country churches in Poland.” At the dedication, Monsignor Felix Boff was 
assisted by Father Stanislaus Wozny, Father Benedykt Rosinski from St. 
Stanislaus Parish in Cleveland and Father A. J. Suplicki from St. Adalbert Parish 
in Berea, Ohio. 


In January 1896, Father Wenceslas J. Horak became pastor of both 
Assumption and Immaculate Conception Parishes, a situation which lasted for 
two years. A fiscal conservative and logical individual, Father Horak wrote to 
Monsignor George F. Houck in 1898: “The Church property has not, as yet, 
been fenced in, as you suppose... | was more anxious to pay off the debt than 
to keep the geese off the grass around the church.” With Father Horak’s return 
to Cleveland, Assumption Parish reverted to a mission church served by the 
Nativity Parish in Lorain, Ohio. For the next eleven years, the Polish-Catholic 
community in Grafton had to rely on the services of priests from a variety of 
area parishes. Frequently, men of the community who worked on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad would transport the visiting priest to and from Grafton on a 
railroad handcar. Even without a pastor, the community continued to develop. 
In 1900, Father Charles Ruszkowski from Lorain, Ohio helped establish 
Assumption School. A rather simple institution, the school consisted of one lay 
teacher instructing the community’s 75 students. In 1904, citing continuous 
animosity between the Polish-Catholics and the Irish community at Immaculate 
Conception Parish, some members of the Assumption Church wrote Bishop 
Horstmann, once again requesting a Polish-speaking pastor. 


Finally, on October 18, 1909, the Assumption community returned to 
parochial status with the installation of Father Albert Migdalski as pastor. While 
the community celebrated its renewed stature, tensions quickly developed 
between Father Migdalski and members of the parish. By the end of 1910, a 
conflict arose between Father Migdalski and the parish treasurer, Lawrence 
Kaczmarek, regarding control of the parish’s finances. The dispute continued to 


divide the parish until March 1911, when Bishop John P. Farrelly negotiated a 
peace between the two parish factions. On April 15, Bishop Farrelly turned his | 
attention to the Grafton Catholic community, this time assigning it the task of I\| 
ministering to the needs of the fledgling Polish mission church in Elyria, Ohio. 
The next six years were difficult ones for Assumption Parish, dealing with 
financial short-falls and a crowded church and school. In the fall of 1917, the 
parish received a bigger blow as a number of families moved from Grafton, 
following quarrying jobs to Amherst, Ohio. 


On April 26, 1917, Assumption Church welcomed Father Stanislaus 
Jastrzembski, who attempted to quell the conflicts which had become a regular 
part of parish life. After struggling to ease parish tensions and maintain the 
parish property, Father Jastrzembski resigned as pastor on September 12, 1921. | 
For nine months the Assumption community did not have a pastor, once again |, 
relying on visiting priests for celebrations of the Mass. In June 1922, the | 
community welcomed a new pastor, Father Joseph L. Kuta. It was not until 
Father Anthony Orlemanski arrived in 1925, however, that the parish had a 
long-term pastor. | 


With the combined efforts of Father Orlemanski and his successor, Father 
John Foster, Assumption Parish succeeded in stemming the challenges of the 
Great Depression and the Second World War. With the end of belligerence, the 
community began to consider expanding and improving its campus. In 1950, 27) 
the parish completed work on a parish hall. After extensive considerations, the (a) 
community unveiled plans for a new church in September 1956. The following 
April, Assumption Parish broke ground for its new church—a brick and stone 
Romanesque structure. The interior of the new church is graced by a crucifix 
created by parishioner and artist Joseph W. Filipiak, who modeled the left hand 
of Jesus after that of Father Gackowski. On April 27, 1958, Archbishop Edward 
F. Hoban dedicated the new Assumption Church. 


In the four decades since the dedication of the new church, Assumption 
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Parish successfully has continued to serve the spiritual and communal needs of 
the area’s Catholic community. On Palm Sunday 1965, the parish narrowly 
escaped tragedy when the church was spared by a tornado which ripped 
through Grafton. Six years later, the community welcomed its new pastor, 
Father Mitchell S. Cieslik, a former classmate of Pope John Paul Il. During Father 
Cieslik’s pastorate, Assumption Parish reconstituted the Grotto of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and erected a new bell tower. In the years after Father Cieslik, 
Assumption Parish has welcomed three administrators and three pastors, 
including its current pastor, Father John M. Tezie. Throughout its long and 
colorful history, the Assumption Parish successfully has struggled to preserve 
and maintain the Polish-Catholic heritage of its founding families. 


N 1850, IN WHAT is now 

southwestern Cleveland and Brook 
Park, lines of the Big Four Railroad 
crisscrossed the fertile farmland of 
Rockport Township. This area drew a 
variety of groups, including a 
handful of German Catholic settlers. 
Initially, these settlers attended Mass at St. Mary-on-the-Flats or in the 
basement of the St. John the Evangelist Cathedral. Still without their own 
parish, these German settlers purchased a half-acre of land to be used as a 
cemetery. In 1860, Father A. Krasney, a mission priest, and a group of area 
Catholics erected a small frame church. Father Jacob Kuhn replaced Father 
Krasney and began celebrating Mass on a regular basis. In July 1865, the 
community, then known as St. Mary of the Assumption, received its first 
pastor, Father Michael Mueller. With the area population increasing, the 
congregation erected a new church, which was dedicated in the fall of 1867. 


The next two decades witnessed a number of construction projects at St. 
Mary Parish. In 1877, Father Jacob F. Kuebler supervised a number of his 
parishioners as they constructed the first pastoral residence. Six years later, 
the parish moved the original church to a two acre tract of land east of the 
parish’s cemetery and converted it into a school house. Father Kuebler 
authorized the sinking of a gas well on the church property in 1890, 
supplying the church, pastoral residence, and school with light and heat. 
Three years later, the community erected a larger school building with a 
classroom, stage, and teacher apartments. By the turn-of-the-century, 
however, a new wave of Catholic settlers overwhelmed these expansion 
projects. 


In the following decades, the community struggled to accommodate its 
new members. In 1913, for example, Father S. F. Cappe received diocesan 
approval to expand St. Mary Parish’s school program. When Father Cappe 
petitioned Bishop John P. Farrelly, St. Mary School held classes for only first- 
grade students. To expand the program, Father Cappe secured the services of 
the Sisters of Divine Providence from Newport, Kentucky. With the 
implementation of this expansion program, however, the parish facilities were 
taxed even further. In 1924, the parishioners again petitioned the Diocese. 
This time they requested permission to celebrate a second Sunday Mass and 
the services of a full-time “American priest.” 


Father Leo Schlindwein became pastor of St. Mary of the Assumption 
Parish in 1924 and helped the parish through the difficult years of the Great 
Depression. During these years, the Sunday collections of $20 or $25 proved 
insufficient to maintain the church. The community rallied around its pastor, 
however, sponsoring card parties and chicken dinners to augment the weekly 
collections. Every fall, the parish’s famous “Wurst-Mart” attracted large and 
hungry crowds, including many visitors from outside the parish. Even with 
these efforts, the aging parish buildings required repair. In the summer of 
1942, Father Fred Hitch petitioned Auxiliary Bishop James A. McFadden for 
permission to close the parish school. Citing the building’s poor condition 
and the loss of parishioners, Father Hitch suggested closing the school for the 
duration of the war and using the facilities for fund-raising activities. On June 
30, 1942, Auxiliary Bishop McFadden consented, granting permission for the 
closing of Assumption school. 


With the end of the Second World War, St. Mary of the Assumption Parish 
experienced unprecedented growth, In the five years following the war, the 
parish built a new school to replace the one closed in 1942, and enlarged 
and renovated the church. In 1954, Archbishop Edward F. Hoban formally 
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changed the name of the parish from St. Mary of the Assumption Parish to 
Assumption Parish. With the 1961 arrival of Assumption Parish’s next pastor, 
Father Raymond Trapp, the parishioners finalized plans to move the parish 
center to Smith Road. The community celebrated its first Mass in the new 
complex on Thanksgiving Day 1962. 


During the 1970s and 1980s, Assumption Parish continued to evolve and 
change. The parish disposed of its Brookpark Road property and built a new 
rectory-administration building. In 1979, the parish established an advisory 
board which soon developed into a full parish council with numerous 
commissions. During the mid-1980s, as school enrollment continued to drop, 
the parish decided to close its school. Receiving permission from the 
Diocese, Assumption School closed at the end of the 1986-1987 school year. 
The community soon renovated the building to house Parish School of 
Religion classes, as well as, committee and organization meetings. 


1903 


= BLESSED SACRAMENT, CLEVELAND 


S EARLY AS 1900, parishioners of St. Patrick 

Church, Bridge Ave. living in the southern end 
of the parish became interested in establishing a 
new parish. They organized and approached 
Bishop Ignatius Horstmann, who was sympathetic. 
On September 18, 1903, he appointed Fr. Thomas 
P. Lamb to found the new parish of Blessed 
Sacrament. Fr. Lamb purchased land along Rhodes 
Ave. (Fulton Rd.) between Storer Ave. and 
Trowbridge for $11,000 and began building a frame church. On October 4, 
1903, he celebrated the first Mass for the parish at nearby St. Procop Parish 
Hall. The church was finished October 10. Parish societies were quickly 
organized: Ladies Catholic Benevolent Society, Altar Society, Young Adult 
Society, and Children of Mary. Work began on a school, which opened 
September 12, 1904 with 110 students, staffed by two Sisters of the Holy 
Humility of Mary. The school basement held a hall, with seating for 600, a 
stage and kitchen facilities. The Sisters lived on the upper floor. 


Blessed Sacrament was an active parish. There were continual improvements 
to the parish plant, including sidewalks and roadways, electric and gas lighting 
systems. New parish organizations began: a Drama Club, Horstmann Club, 
Catholic Foresters, and Young Ladies’ Sodality. The school grew to 220 students 
by 1913. It was a great loss when Father Lamb, the founding pastor, died on 
February 24, 1917. 


On April 26, 1917, Father Stephen Wilson became pastor. A convert, 


Father Wilson was an Episcopalian priest before being ordained a Catholic 
priest at age thirty-six. During the 33 years of his pastorate, Blessed Sacrament 
grew and underwent many changes. A convent was built in 1920 and a 
rectory in 1922. The church was enlarged and the school added classrooms, a 
library and a clinic. By 1940, the school served 480 pupils. The parish 
weathered the storms of the First World War, the Great Depression, the Second 
World War and the beginning of the Korean war. During his final years as 
pastor, the parish lost territory to St. Michael and St. Boniface. 


When Msgr. Wilson retired in 1950, Father Edward Hannon became the 
third pastor. He was immediately faced with the need for a new and larger 
church. The people responded, raising $500,000. The rectory was located on 
the site of the new church, so it was moved (adjacent to the new church, its 
current location). It was modernized and given a brick facade matching the 
church. On December 8, 1953, the parish’s Golden Jubilee year, Archbishop 
Edward F. Hoban dedicated the Romanesque style church and basement 
parish hall. In 1961, the parish built a new convent, with housing for 13 
Sisters and a chapel. 


Msgr. Hannon became ill in 1966 and died quite suddenly on March 6. The 
next decade were years of instability at Blessed Sacrament. The construction of 
I-71 meant demolition of many houses with a loss of parishioners. The parish 
began adjusting to the liturgical and pastoral changes of Vatican I. Pastors 
changed rapidly. Father Carl Wernet served for three years, then was named to 
St. Francis of Assisi church. Father Thomas Higgins served as pastor for two 
years until his health began failing. In 1971, Bishop Clarence Issenmann 
created an innovation at Blessed Sacrament by appointing Father John Lesniak 
and Father Joseph Yarnovic co-pastors. The experiment was only partly 
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successful and in 1974 Bishop James Hickey appointed a former associate, 
Father John Cregan, pastor. 


Father Cregan made modifications in the church corresponding to Vatican II 
liturgical principles and increased lay ministries. Programs for spiritual growth 
and renewal began, including Christ Renews His Parish, Emmaus, Genesis II, 
Romans 8, Marriage and Engaged Encounter. In 1978, the parish celebrated its 
Diamond Jubilee. In 1983, particular circumstances led him to request the 
withdrawal of the Humility of Mary Sisters and that fall saw the first lay 
principal of Blessed Sacrament School, Mrs. Catherine Eggleston. In October 
1987, Father Cregan was appointed pastor of Our Lady of Angels Parish and 
Father Matthew Ischay, the current pastor was appointed. Perhaps the ideal 
vision of Blessed Sacrament’s people is revealed in comment from a 1913 
parish bulletin, “In a church such as this, the whole parish becomes like one 
family.” 


N 1935, CROATIAN CATHOLICS, with the 

approval of Bishop Joseph Schrembs, 
purchased the former Hungarian Lutheran 
Church on Grant Street in Akron, Ohio. The 
community adopted the name, Christ the King 
and became a mission of St. Paul Croatian 
Church in Cleveland. On March 24, 1935, 
Auxiliary Bishop James McFadden blessed the 
cornerstone of the mission’s first church, and in 
August, the community was elevated to parochial status with the appointment 
of its first pastor, Father Wenceslaus Vukovic. A mere two years later, 
however, Father Vukovic resigned and the church reverted to a mission of St. 
Paul Parish. In November 1936, the Diocese returned the community to 
parochial status, appointing Monsignor Michael Domladovac pastor. 


As growing numbers of Croatian-Catholics settled in the area, the parish 
began renovation work on its church. With the help of the Velebit Tamburitza, 
a musical group directed by Pete Krunich, the parish raised the necessary 
funds for the project. On October 29, 1939—the Feast of Christ the King, 
Auxiliary Bishop McFadden blessed the remodeled church and hall. The 
growth of the parish population also required the establishment of a school. 
At the invitation of Monsignor Domladovac, the Daughters of Divine Charity 
came to the parish to staff Christ the King School in August 1943. 


Monsignor Domladovac died on March 9, 1956. The parish’s new pastor, 
Father Nicholas Novosel, a former U.S. Army chaplain, arrived at Christ the 


King Parish during a period of great upheaval. With the incursion of Interstate 
Highway-76 on the parish’s property, Father Novosel and his parishioners 
were forced to move. They quickly purchased ten-and-a-half acres of land on 
Creighton Avenue in North Akron on which they built a new church. In June 
1958, the parish broke ground for its new church, which was dedicated by 
Auxiliary Bishop John Krol on November 8, 1959. Along with erecting its 
church, the parish reestablished its school, with Sister Anne Ferich, FDC as its 
new principal. On September 8, 1960, 135 students in grades one through 
eight filled the school’s classrooms, many of which were located in the 
church’s and rectory’s basements. With the State of Ohio requiring the school 
to upgrade its facilities, Christ the King Parish secured seven mobile 
classrooms, which first were occupied in November 1965; passersby 
frequently mistook the mobile classrooms for a small trailer park. 


In 1985, in celebration of its fiftieth anniversary, Christ the King Parish 
commissioned a Canton, Ohio firm to create and install new stained-glass 
windows in the church. Two years later, Father Victor J. Cimperman, the 
parish’s fourth pastor, broke ground for a new parish center. Built in phases, 
the center came to include a school, gymnasium, and kitchen. On October 
16, 1988, for the first time in the parish’s history, all 173 students attended 
classes in the same building. Through the efforts of Sister Mary Regina Runac, 

FDC, and her “Pennies from Heaven” campaign, the parish was able to 

complete the interior of the gymnasium in 1996. Sixty-two years after the & 
founding of Christ the King Parish, its members continue to celebrate their ©) 
successes and achievements, from the successful relocation of the church and 

the completion of its school, to the establishment of its many organizations 

and social outreach programs, to the retirement of the church mortgage in 

1994. As the Cleveland Diocese celebrates its sesquicentennial anniversary, 

Christ the King Parish upholds the traditions of faith and community 

established by its Croatian-Catholic founders. 
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” ® CHRIST THE KING PARISH, EAST CLEVELAND 


N AUGUST 19, 1928, Bishop Joseph 

Schrembs appointed the assistant 
pastor of St. John the Evangelist Cathedral, 
Father Thomas V. Shannon, pastor of the 
387 families of the newly established Christ 
the King Parish in East Cleveland, Ohio. 
The community came together for the first 
time on August 26 to celebrate Mass in the 
Euclid Theater on Euclid Avenue. Father Shannon soon established the first 
pastoral residence in a second-floor suite above the theater. While the 
parishioners could celebrate Sunday Mass in the theater, they had to travel to 
St. Philomena Church for its funeral, baptism, and wedding ceremonies. 
Rejecting an offer of property on Quilliams Road and Princeton Boulevard 
from the Seltzer Round Company, the parish purchased land at the corner of 
Terrace and Noble Roads on which to build its future church. In October 
1928, the City of Cleveland Heights donated two portable school buildings in 
which two Ursuline Sisters, Sister Mary Eugene Beaumont and Sister Mary 
Constance Fogarty, taught students in the first and second grades. The 
following September, Sister Mary Robert McGregor, OSU and Sister Mary 
Brigid McDonough, OSU joined the teaching staff of Christ the King School. 


As the United States reeled from the 1929 Wall Street Crash, Christ the 
King Parish forged ahead with plans for the construction of a combination 
chapel—school. On November 15, 1929, Bishop Schrembs approved the 
funding necessary for the construction project and seven months later 
dedicated the new building. The parish soon opened a new school. Despite 
the difficult financial times, the parish’s population grew during the Great 
Depression. To help him better serve the community, Father Shannon often 
called on the services of the Jesuit priests from John Carroll University. In 
1945, in recognition of his continuous service, Pope Pius XII elevated Father 
Shannon to the rank of domestic prelate. 


During the immediate postwar period, Monsignor Shannon administered to 
the area’s burgeoning Catholic population. As the enrollment of Christ the | 
King School grew to approximately 700 students, so too did the teaching 
staff, leading the parish to erect a new convent in 1954. Two years later, 

Monsignor Shannon and members of Christ the King Parish Council launched 

a building-fund campaign for the construction of a new church and school 

complex. On September 14, 1959, the Christ the King community laid the 
cornerstone for its new church. After the first Mass in the new building on 

August 28, 1960, the parish converted its original church into a parish social 

hall and gymnasium. On the Feast of Christ the King, October 30, 1960, 

Auxiliary Bishop Floyd L. Begin dedicated the new Christ the King Church 

and School. 


During the 1960s and 1970s, Christ the King Parish underwent a number of 
changes. With its new school completed, the parish donated the original 
portable school buildings to St. Mary Parish in Olmsted Falls, Ohio. On April 
20, 1968, after serving the spiritual need of the parish for almost forty year, 
Monsignor Shannon died. He was succeeded by Father Ira Still. Father Still 
served the parish until July 1974 when he, in turn, was replaced by Father 
Thomas A. Boone. That fall, Christ the King School welcomed students from 
the recently closed St. Philomena School. In 1976, the parish established the 
Christ the King Renewal Program. Three years later, it welcomed a new pastor, 
Father James D. Schorr. 


The 1980s were challenging years for the community. Recognizing the 
escalating unemployment in Greater Cleveland, Christ the King Parish, along 
with St. Martin of Tours and St. Clare Parishes, held workshops for the 
unemployed. Along with providing a forum in which participants discussed 
their individual problems, these workshops provided training in employment 
skills and personal development. In 1986, Father Luigi C. Miola became 
Christ the King Parish’s next pastor. The following February, under the 
direction of Sister Ann Winters, OSU the parish opened a community retreat 
center. Located in a wing of the rectory, “Bread in the Wilderness” housed a 
chapel, meeting room, library, and three bedrooms. By the following year, 
unfortunately, the program was discontinued. 


In 1994, Father John D. Terzano succeeded Father Miola. Father Terzano’s 
pastorate, however, was a short one; the following year he was replaced by 
Father Louis M. Papes, Christ the King Parish’s current pastor. That same year, 
Sister Mary Ann Murphy, OSU, a daughter of the parish and school principal, 
regretfully announced the departure of the Ursuline Sisters from the parish 
school. In this sesquicentennial year, the members of Christ the King Parish 
celebrate their rich history, beautiful campus, and strong tradition of faith. 
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1964 << CLEVELAND LATIN AMERICAN MISSION, 


EL SALVADOR 


ake 


Fi SALVADOR, A CENTRAL AMERICAN country the approximate size of 
Massachusetts, is a mountainous place with volcanoes and a tropical 
climate. Characterized by a high population density and severe poverty, the 
country has illiteracy and unemployment rates in excess of fifty percent and a 
murder rate eleven times higher than that of New York City. How did religious 
and lay members of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland come to serve in El 
Salvador? Where did they serve? What tasks and responsibilities did they 
shoulder? 


Following papal letters penned by Popes Pius XII and John XXIII, the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, in 1959, formed the Bishops’ 
Committee for Latin America, a body dedicated to providing financial and 
personnel assistance and publicity for the Roman Catholic Church in Latin 
America. Four years later, Cleveland's Auxiliary Bishop John P. Whealon 
contacted Bishop John W. Comber of the Maryknoll Fathers, expressing the 
Diocese’s willingness to provide missionaries. Bishop Comber, in turn, 
contacted his team members in El Salvador, who suggested the Cleveland 
Diocese send volunteers to San Miguel Diocese in the southeast corner of the 
country. 


In August 1964, the Cleveland Diocese announced that Father Thomas 
Sebian and Father Denis St. Marie had been appointed pastor and assistant 
pastor respectively of the Cleveland mission at Parroquia de San Carlos 
Borromeo (St, Charles Borromeo Parish) in La Union, El Salvador. Father 
Sebian traveled directly to Central America; Father St. Marie and papal 
volunteer, Ms Rosemary Smith, joined him later in the year. The Cleveland 
team initially served approximately 45,000 persons in forty villages and three 
islands in the Pacific Ocean—a parochial territory of approximately 180 
square miles. In an article in the Catholic Universe Bulletin, published in 
November 1964, Father Sebian described the social and spiritual condition of 
the community: “The Church in Latin America has suffered spiritually as much 
as materially. Generally, where there is a lack of food and shelter there is also 
ignorance of Jesus Christ, of His teachings and His Sacraments.” 


Initially, work proceeded slowly. For most of the first year, the team paid 
visits to each of the remote villages in its territory, accessing the local 
situation, celebrating Mass with the residents, and acclimating themselves to 
the ethnic religious tradition of the campesinos. With the addition of Father 
William Gibbons (1965), Sisters Bernadine Baltrinic, OP, Martha Fox, OP, 
Elizabeth Ann Schaeffer, OP (1966), and Father Michael Schneid (1966), the 
team turned to its primary tasks—providing religious instruction, leadership 
skills, and instiliing greater self-sufficiency among the area residents. Drawing 
on the knowledge of Fathers David Kelly and Larry Egan, two Maryknoll 


priests, the team developed a program to identify and train village leaders to 
serve as religious instructors. By January 1968, the team had trained 65 men, 
who began instructing more than 2,100 of their fellow villagers. 


In December 1967, with the arrival of Father Norbert Hannibal, Father St. 
Marie left La Union to serve the members of Parroquia de la Nuestra Senora 
de Guadalupe (Our Lady of Guadalupe Parish) in Chirilagua. The Diocese of 
San Miguel also requested that the team establish a catechetical center in EI 
Castano—a facility which served as the model for four later centers. By 
January 1969, Father Gibbons, Sister Fox, and Sister Alice Brickman, OSU 
joined Father St. Marie in Chirilagua. In 1970, Father Sebian left El Salvador, 
turning over the administration of Parroquia de San Carlos Borromeo to Father 
Schneid. Two years later, recently arrived Father Richard Qualters and Father 
Hannibal accepted responsibility for the port city of La Libertad. Soon after, 
Father Paul Schindler joined Fathers Qualters and Hannibal and organized a 
new community, Parroquia de la Immaculada Concepcion (Immaculate 
Conception Parish). In October 1976, the team’s responsibilities grew again, 
when Auxiliary Bishop Rivera Damas of the Archdiocese of San Salvador 
erected Parroquia de la Nuestra Senora del Pilar (Our Lady of the Pillar Parish) 
in Zaragoza. Having accomplished its original assignment, the Cleveland 
missionary team returned Parroquia de San Carlos Borromeo to the San 
Miguel Diocese on December 31, 1977. To assist the two Salvadoran priests 
assigned to the community, Sisters Dorothy Kazel, OSU, Martha Owens, OSU, 
and Christine Rody VSC remained in La Union. 


With the outbreak of the Civil War in El Salvador, the Cleveland Missionary 
Team had to work under more restrictive conditions, observing strict curfews 
pend undergoing government scrutiny. In late 1977, before he left for a planned 
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visit to Cleveland, Father James McCreight was informed that he had been 
banned from returning to El Salvador. In December, after the two Salvadoran 
priests assigned to La Union fled government persecution, Bishop James A. 
Hickey announced that the three diocesan sisters remaining there would be 
relocated to Zaragoza. Three years later, amid growing accusation of church 
support for the left-wing opposition, the catechetical center in El Castano 
closed due to increasing violence in its vicinity. In response to the growing 
violence, Sisters Kazel and Rody and Ms Jean Donovan assisted refugees in 
three church-sponsored centers. To assist the children left parentless by the 
growing violence, Father Kenneth Myers converted the Casa Communal into 
the Comunidad Oscar A. Romero, a refugee facility equipped with an 
orphanage and school. Upon his return from El Salvador, where he had 
attended the funeral of Archbishop Oscar A. Romero, Bishop James A. Hickey 
expressed his concern over the mounting bloodshed and the safety of the 
Cleveland team. On December 2, 1980, violence reached into the ranks of 
the mission team, when Sister Kazel, Ms Donovan, and two members of the 
Maryknoll community, Sister Maura Clarke, MM, and Sister Ita Ford, MM, 
were murdered. 


While stung by the loss of Sister Kazel and Ms Donovan, the Cleveland 
Missionary Team refused to abandon the Catholic communities under their 
charge. Always aware of their principal task of spreading the Word of God 
and training Salvadoran catechists, members of the team supervised a variety 
of social programs, including refugee centers, a vocational welding school, 
youth groups, natural family planning classes, nutrition workshops, choirs, | 
literacy programs, and a seed bank. In October 1986, the challenges faced by 
the team grew more intense as it struggled to provide assistance to the legion 
of Salvadorans who survived a lethal earthquake. In 1992, the civil war in El 
Salvador ended, allowing the Cleveland Missionary Team to reach out more 
actively to the area’s rural Catholics. As the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland 
celebrates it sesquicentennial anniversary, it finalizes plans to return the 
parishes in Zaragoza and La Libertad to local priests and move on to new 
assignments among the other communities in El Salvador. 


1975“ * THE COMMUNITY OF ST. MALACHI, CLEVELAND 


HE COMMUNITY OF St. Malachi exists as a 

response to Vatican Il. On the First Sunday of 
Advent, December 3, 1967, a group of people 
(many of whom were involved with the Cleveland 
Conference of Laity), began worshipping at St. 
Malachi Church’s Sunday 11am liturgy celebrated 
with Fr. Paul Hritz. From the beginning, the 
Eucharistic liturgy has been the center of the 
Community's spirituality and continuing existence. 


In June, 1971, a group of regular participants began exploring the 
possibility of a more formal relationship and status. At home meetings, they 
began to discuss and discern a future “new” church based on the spirit of 
Vatican II. The group emphasized lay leadership and personal commitment to 
active participation in the mission of the Church. They firmly believed that 
membership should be intentional, i.e. an individual’s deliberate commitment, 
and should continue only as long as a person wanted to belong. For this 
reason, Community policy requires all members to make an annual 
recommitment to membership. 


In August, 1971, they sent “A Declaration of Position and Intent” to Bishop 
Clarence Issenman with 200 signatures seeking diocesan approval as an 
experimental, non-territorial parish. This led to a meeting with Auxiliary 
Bishop Willam Cosgrove. A Charter for the Community of St. Malachi was 
developed and approved at the Community’s Annual Meeting on April 18, 
1972; elections followed for at-large members of the Steering Committee. On 
April 23, 1975, Bishop James Hickey granted the Community provisional 
parish status for a three year period. On May 13, 1980, the Community of St. 
Malachi received permanent status as a personal, non- territorial parish. 


The desire for the renewal and updating called for by Vatican II was a prime 
attraction for people to participate in the 11am Mass at St. Malachi and in the 
group who would become the Community of St. Malachi. In addition to Fr. @ 
Hritz’s weekly homilies, the Community stressed adult religious education and © 
formation programs. Workshops, talks and programs were publicized or 
offered to encourage continued adult 
religious formation; especially 
noteworthy was a Scripture series offered ¢¥ 
by Fr. Eugene LaVerdiere SSS in r 
November, 1971. There was a strong 
awareness that parents were called to be fi 
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the primary religious educators for their children’s formation in the faith. A 
Christian Formation program began in 1972; a Director of Religious 
Education was hired to coordinate programs for children and adults. 


Service to others was another emphasis. The Monday Night Meal began in 
June, 1972 at St. John Episcopal Church with the support of the Episcopal 
Church, the Thomas Merton Community, the Community of the Servant of 
Man and the Community of St. Malachi. The meal moved to St. Malachi hall 
in 1973. In the spirit of the Catholic Worker movement, Neighborhood 
Ministry was established and a grant obtained for staff salaries. This effort 
evolved over the years until, in 1984, St. Malachi obtained a truck depot just 
east of the church property, renovated it and opened St. Malachi Center in 
1985, as a joint outreach ministry of the Community of St. Malachi and St. 
Malachi Parish. Similarly, Malachi House was established in 1988 to serve as 
a final home for terminally ill, indigent persons. Community members have 
given strong personal and financial support to these ministries since their 
inception. 

Advocacy for peace and justice has been a strong and consistent theme of 
Community life. The Community took a formal stand in support of United 
Farm Workers, the Bail Bond Project, AIDS/HIV victims and inclusive 
language. In 1986, the Community voted to support the Sanctuary movement 
and aided thirteen refugees between December, 1986 and 1989. In 1990, the 
Community voted to support the resolution of Resurrection Parish Council on 
the concern for the continued and future availability of ministers for the 
celebration of Eucharist. In the 1990s, the Community has been involved 
responding to issues of homelessness, poverty, women’s and children’s needs 
and voter registration and participation. Most recently, the Community 
cosponsored a house for Project AFFORD as part of its response to Bishop 
Pilla’s “The Church in the City” initiative, sponsored a refugee family from 
Somalia, began a Children’s Liturgy of the Word, and has undertaken a long- 
range pastoral planning effort. 
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1931 ©. ~ CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL SHRINE, CLEVELAND 


HE TRUE IMPETUS FOR the establishment of 

St. Paul Shrine of the Blessed Sacrament was 
Bishop Joseph Schrembs’s personal devotion to 
Jesus in the Eucharist. Looking to establish a shrine 
of Perpetual Adoration, Bishop Schrembs invited 
the Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration, 
commonly known as the Poor Clares of Perpetual 
Adoration, to settle in Cleveland. On December 6, 
1921, two sisters from Vienna, Austria—Mother 


Mary Agnes Eichler and Sister Mary Cyrilla Zotter—took up residence on 
Euclid Avenue near University Circle. On Christmas night, Bishop Schrembs 
solemnly inaugurated the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament and mandated 
the residence a cloistered area. Over the next six years, many women joined 
the order, forcing it to move to a new residence on East Boulevard. This new 
building also failed to meet the needs of the community, leading it to seek a 
larger, permanent monastery. 


That same year, Bishop Schrembs completed negotiations for the purchase 
of the former St. Paul Episcopal Church at Euclid Avenue and East 40th Street. 
Erected in 1870, this Gothic-style Berea sandstone church previously hosted 
religious services for Cleveland's social elite, including the 1904 funeral of 
United States Senator Marcus A. Hanna. On May 31, 1930, the Catholic 
Diocese of Cleveland purchased the building. In a press release, Bishop 
Schrembs characterized the significance of the transaction: “The purchase of 
St. Paul’s was the most providential purchase that | have ever made. It saves to 
Cleveland a beautiful Gothic church the destruction of which to make way 
for commercial uses would have caused a pang in the hearts of many 
Cleveland citizens. The church is to be given over to a new purpose that will 
make it to many generations as dear as the Basilica of Montmartre in Paris or 
the Church of the Blessed Sacrament in New York.” Immediately after the 
transfer of the property, the Diocese authorized the refurbishment and 
redecoration of the church, and the construction of a three-story brick 
monastery. On October 2, 1931, Bishop Schrembs dedicated St. Paul Shrine 

of the Blessed Sacrament and appointed Father James J. Duffy its first 
rector. 
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During the shrine’s early years, Father Duffy and his assistant, 
Father William J. Benisek, celebrated Mass three times daily. Radio 
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station WGAR broadcast the Shrine’s annual Christmas Midnight Mass. The 
Poor Clares of Perpetual Adoration frequently were joined by a number of lay 
devotional organizations, including the Daily Communion League and the 
Nocturnal Adoration Society. In addition to these devotional organizations, St. 
Paul Shrine sponsored three different choirs—the Cecelian, Men’s Vested, and 
Mixed Choirs. In 1943, Father Benisek became the shrine’s second rector and 
purchased a boarding house next to the convent, which became a priests’ 
residence. Recognizing the growing Catholic population in the vicinity of the 
shrine, Bishop Edward F. Hoban raised the shrine to parochial status on 
November 27, 1949. To distinguish it from St. Paul Croatian Parish, the 
Diocese renamed the church the Conversion of St. Paul Shrine. Under its first 
pastor, Father Jerome O'Hara, the parish became both a place of cloistered 
contemplation and social activism. 


In 1952, Father Thomas Sebian, an associate pastor of the Shrine, observed 
the growth of the area’s Puerto-Rican population and established a social 
outreach program which eventually led to the establishment of the first 
Spanish-language Holy Name Society in Greater Cleveland (1953), and the 
St. Martin de Porres Society (1956). In 1964, Father Sebian left the parish and 
became a member of the first Cleveland Missionary Team to serve in El 
Salvador. During the 1960s and 1970s, many neighborhood residents left the 
area as industrial and office buildings replaced the area’s houses. With the 
parish numbers dwindling, Bishop James A. Hickey sought a religious order of 
men to staff and maintain the shrine and to provide priestly services for the 
Poor Clares of Perpetual Adoration. In October 1978, he secured the services 
of the Capuchin Franciscans of the St. Augustine Province headquartered in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Six friars took up residence at the shrine: Father 
Gary Stakem, his assistant, Father Giles Staab, Brother James Townsend, 
Father Marius Elsner, and two newly professed brothers, Robert Herrick and 
Bill Yahner. 


On August 2, 1980, the Franciscan Feast of Our Lady of the Angels, a 
severe electrical storm with high winds ripped through the near-East Side of 
Cleveland. Lightning struck one of the shrine’s spires, causing it to collapse. 
Within months of the incident, the parish repaired the storm damage and 
painted the church interior. Under the direction of the Capuchin friars, the 
Conversion of St. Paul Shrine continues to be a place of pilgrimage and silent 
contemplation. Currently, the shrine is home to four friars and 24 Poor Clares 
of Perpetual Adoration. Under its current pastor, Father Senan Glass, the 
community of the Conversion of St. Paul Shrine upholds Bishop Schrembs’s 
vision of providing “a center of blessed activity on Cleveland’s main 
thoroughfare.” 


N THE FIRST THREE DECADES of the 

twentieth century, first and second 
generation Polish immigrants moved out of 
their original areas of settlement, disbursing 
to new, less-populated areas of the City of 
Cleveland. This out-migration led many 
Polish residents of Cleveland’s Tremont 
neighborhood to settle in South Brooklyn. In 
1931, the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. Francis began 
teaching Polish-language classes at Our Lady of Good Counsel Parish. Three 
years later, Bishop Joseph Schrembs received a petition for a new parish from 
a group of South Brooklyn’s Polish-Catholics: “We know that the only aid we 
can rely upon is the one that we will seek among our own people, through 
their willingness to contribute any amount of money towards such a cause; 
but that this may be carried on in a most legal and honest way. [sic]” The 
Diocese informed the “Polish-Speaking Committee of Brooklyn” consisting of 
John Sroka, Raymond Adamski, Adam Slomkowski, John Elewski, and Stanley 
Kolis, that they should celebrate Mass at St. Barbara Parish on Denison 
Avenue. 


During the next few years, the Diocese and the committee continued to 
exchange letters. Responding to Bishop Schrembs’s claim that the ongoing 
Great Depression prohibited any new parish construction, the committee 
argued that the neighborhood recently had witnessed the construction of a 
Polish National Home, which they claimed was a harbinger of a new Polish 
National Catholic Church community. While the Brooklyn Polish-American 
community lacked complete unanimity of the issue of a new parish, Bishop 
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Schrembs finally bowed to the wishes of the committee and, on August 9, 
1935, established the Corpus Christi Parish, appointing Father Anthony 
Orlemanski its first pastor. Named in honor of the Seventh National 
Eucharistic Congress held in Cleveland that year, Corpus Christi Parish 
celebrated its first Mass in the Pearl Road Recreation Center on August 15, 
19353 


Receiving assistance from the Benedictine priests from St. Andrew Abbey 
on Buckeye Road, Father Orlemanski led a dynamic community which 
quickly called for the construction of a church building. On October 18, 
1936, Auxiliary Bishop James A. McFadden and the members of the Corpus 
Christi community broke ground for a church. Work proceeded quickly on 
the building, allowing the parish to celebrate Mass in the new church on 
Christmas Eve 1936. Auxiliary Bishop McFadden returned to the parish on 
November 14, 1937, to dedicate Corpus Christi Church. 


Throughout the remainder of the Great Depression and the length of the 
Second World War, Corpus Christi Parish sacrificed and prayed. In 
commemoration of parishioners who had served in the Second World War, 
the parish erected a granite statue of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. While many 
parishes had dedicated memorial plaques, Father Orlemanski and the 450 
families of the parish believed that the statue would be a unique and more 
fitting tribute. As the military demobilized its forces, the population of Corpus 
Christi Parish increased, stimulating discussions of a new parish campus. In 
June 1951, the community debated a move to the area around Ridge and 
Biddulph Roads. While this plan never was realized, the Corpus Christi 
community witnessed the dedication of a new church and school on 
November 21, 1954. To staff the new school, the Corpus Christi community 
secured the services of the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. 
Francis. 


After almost 36 years of service to Corpus Christi Parish, Father Orlemanski 
retired on July 1, 1971, and was succeeded by Father Edmund Gackowski. 
Father Gackowski served as pastor for almost three years before retiring in 
March 1974. Corpus Christi Parish’s next pastor, Father Joseph M. Jarzynski, 
came to a community dealing with a number of issues common to 
Cleveland’s urban parishes. Under his direction, the parish established a 
social concerns commission, which supervised a monthly food collection and 
volunteers for area hunger centers. In 1979, the parish’s Holy Name Society 
began publishing The Harbinger, a parish newsletter. With a decreasing 
numbers of vocations, Corpus Christi School converted to an all-lay faculty in 
1989. Responding to the continuing shortage of diocesan priests, many 
members of the laity stepped into new roles in Cleveland’s Catholic parishes. 
Corpus Christi Parish was no exception, celebrating the installation of David 
Lundeen and Charles Zawadzki who were ordained deacons. In the summer 
of 1995, the parish’s St. Vincent de Paul Society came to the aid of the 
victims of the Bader Avenue explosion, providing food, shelter, and monetary 


assistance. Under its current pastor, Father Ronald J. Szudarek, Corpus Christi 
Parish consists of a diverse population of Polish-, Slovenian-, German-, Irish-, 
Italian-, Philipino-, and Vietnamese-Catholics. 
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DIVINE WORD CHAPEL, KIRTLAND 


N JULY 1, 1977, Bishop James A. Hickey 

established the Divine Word Chapel to 
serve the spiritual needs of Kirtland, Ohio’s 
Catholic community. The community celebrated 
its first Mass on July 17, 1977, in the cafeteria of 
Kirtland High School. At this celebration, the 
congregation, which later acquired the moniker 
“St. Cafeteria,” listened to its administrator, Father F. James Mulica, describe the 
chapel as a “community of faith, of worship and of service to one another and 
to the entire civic community,” with a responsibility “to foster a sense of 
responsibility—a conviction that we are indeed responsible to God for the 
welfare of all our brothers and sisters, whatever their race, color, creed or 
condition of life.” While not bestowed with parochial status, the community 
oversaw the construction of its church and controlled its own finances. 
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By the time the congregation celebrated its first anniversary, its membership 
had grown to 250 families. During the next year, the community rented a 
house on Eagle Road, which it converted into a rectory. On July 21, 1979, the 
community broke ground for its permanent chapel. With the building 
completed, Bishop Hickey raised the community to parochial status on June 4, 
1980. Eighteen days later, the parish celebrated 
the formal dedication of its new chapel. For the 
occasion, the community commissioned 
Marianist Brother Howard Hughes of Baltimore, 
Maryland to write “The Mass of the Divine 
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Word,” selections from which are sung frequently at the community’s liturgies. 


In July 1981, Father Mulica resigned his pastorate, and was replaced by 
administrator, Father Charles McCabe, who, on March 7, 1982, became the 
community’s second pastor. Under his direction, the parish continued to grow, 
reaching a total of 500 families. In the summer of 1987, Father McCabe 
became ill and Bishop Anthony M. Pilla sent Diocesan Vocations Director, 
Father Norman Smith, to assist in the running of the chapel. With Father 
McCabe’s death on May 23, 1988, Father Thomas Johns became parish 
administrator. Responding to the community’s suggestion, Bishop Pilla 
appointed Father Smith third pastor of the parish on August 14, 1988. Under 
the guidance of Father Smith and Father Jack Kinkopf, pastor emeritus of St. 
Joan of Arc Parish in Chagrin Falls, Ohio, the community has grown, reaching 
a current membership of over 1,100 families. Forging an enduring communal 
spirit, the Divine Word Chapel has responded to Bishop Pilla’s “Church in the 
City” Initiative, developing close ties with St. Philip Neri Parish on Cleveland's 
near-East Side. Always mindful of Bishop Hickey’s charge to be “truly God's 
own” people, the members of Divine Word Chapel celebrate their relationship 
with the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland and their Kirtland neighbors. 


EPIPHANY PARISH, CLEVELAND 


STABLISHED ON JANUARY 6, 1944, 

Epiphany Parish celebrated its first Mass 
in Novak’s Hall on East 130th Street and 
Union Avenue. Its first pastor, Father John 
A. Dunn soon secured stores on Union 
Avenue which were used as a chapel and 
parish center. The Social Mission Sisters 
and diocesan seminarians later began 
religious education classes in a second set 
of stores located on East 126th Street and Kinsman Avenue. The Sisters of 
Charity of St. Augustine and the Ladies of the Sacred Heart also served the 
educational needs of the community. Looking to assist the new community 
establish a permanent location, St. Cecilia Parish donated property at the 
corner of East 120th Street and Oakfield Avenue. At midnight on Christmas 
1947, the members of the Epiphany community gathered to celebrate the first 
Mass in their still incomplete church. Bishop Edward F. Hoban dedicated 
Epiphany Church on April 4, 1948. 


Before his death in 1960, Father Dunn oversaw the erection of a convent, 
rectory, and parish school. On February 16, 1960, the parish welcomed an 
administrator, Father Anthony F. Alexander, who served the parish until March, 
when he was succeeded by Epiphany Parish’s second pastor, Father Edward J. 


Murphy. With support from the St. Vincent de Paul Society, Mr. William Davis 
launched the Epiphany Hunger Center in 1966. Three years later, the Diocese 
transferred Father Murphy to St. James Parish in Lakewood, Ohio, and replaced 
him with the former Superintendent of the Diocesan Board of Education, 
Monsignor Richard E. McHale. Before leaving Epiphany Parish to assume 
responsibility as acting president of St. John College, Monsignor McHale 
shouldered the difficult task of closing Epiphany School. With his departure in 
December 1971, the parish welcomed an administrator, Father William D. 
Karg. 


After launching a comprehensive parish study, which culminated in the 
Epiphany 1975 plan, Father Karg was named third pastor of Epiphany Parish in 
February 1975. The community sponsored a variety of spiritual, educational, 
and social programs during the 1970s, including the Mount Pleasant Catholic 
Education Center, Religious Institute for Young People, Adult Enrichment in the 
Catholic Faith, prayer and Bible study groups, Epiphany Hunger Center, 
Epiphany Day Care Center, and Industrial Power Sewing Training for 
Employment. In response to the shortage of diocesan priests, the Diocese 
appointed Father Karg to a pastoral team in 1977, serving both Epiphany and 
St. Catherine Parishes. Two years later, it appointed the Reverend Mister Troy F. 
Stokes deacon of Epiphany Parish. In July 1979, Father Russell J. Banner 
succeeded Father Karg, who left for an assignment at the Pontifical North 
American College in Rome. 
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The administrative changes which began in the 1970s continued well into 
the next decade. Amid fear that the Diocese would close the parish, Father 
Daniel L. Begin became parish administrator in May 1982; the Diocese 
appointed him pastor in November. As the area’s Catholic parishes struggled to 
survive during the second half of the decade, further reforms were required. In 
June 1988, Father Begin moved his residence to St. Catherine Parish with 
pastoral responsibilities for both it and Epiphany Parish. That same month, Mrs. 
Mary James, the first female African-American administrator in the Diocese of 
Cleveland, took responsibility for the daily affairs of the parish. After serving in 
this position for over eight years, Mrs. James retired in July 1996. While it 
grapples with problems common to the Diocese’s urban parishes, the Epiphany 


Community continues to be a vital Catholic presence in the Mount Pleasant 


area. : 3 
ii 1857 Assumption, Broadview Heights 
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“© GESU PARISH, UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 


Y THE EARLY 19208, the migration from 

Cleveland to the rapidly developing 
“Heights” area had become quite heavy. 
Recognizing the spiritual needs of these 
individuals, Bishop Joseph Schrembs 
established Gesu Parish in the recently 
incorporated village of University Heights, 
placing it under the direction of the Society 
of Jesus. Three years earlier, in preparation 
for the separation of its university and high 
school programs, then located at St. Ignatius College on West 30th Street in 
Cleveland, the Society of Jesus had purchased property in the area. On Easter 
Sunday, April 4, 1926, the parish’s first pastor, Father Francis Rudden, SJ, and 14 
of his parishioners, celebrated the communhity’s first Mass in the University 
Heights Village Hall. 


The parish focused initially on establishing a parish school. On September 7, 
1926, four Notre Dame Sisters began teaching in a rented duplex on Silsby 
Road. The following year, the parish received four portable buildings from the 
Cleveland Heights Board of Education, which they erected on property across 
from Miramar Boulevard. By joining the portable frame structures together, the 
community created its first church/school. In the next ten years, the parish 
established a number of social organizations, including the Gesu “Little Theater 
Guild.” In July 1939, Archbishop Joseph Schrembs authorized plans for the 
erection of a new church/school. Auxiliary Bishop James A. McFadden 
dedicated the building on October 13, 1940. 


The construction projects which began in the 1940s culminated in the next 
decade. With the erection of a new convent in 1949 and a new rectory in 
1950, the community turned its attention to the construction of a church. After 
the groundbreaking ceremony, work on the new church progressed quickly, 
allowing Archbishop Edward F. Hoban to dedicate the new building on April 
27, 1958. Built around a solid steel frame, the church interior is free of 
obstructing pillars. The interior decorations include stained-glass windows and 
hand-carved Stations of the Cross. Four years later, the parish completed a third 
addition to its school, providing for its growing enrollment, which reached 954 
students in the fall of 1966. 


During the late-1960s and 1970s, the parish turned its attention to 
amortizing its debt, maintaining its faith and implementing the reforms of the 
Second Vatican Council. The laity took an increasingly active role in the 
spiritual and social life of the parish during the 1980s. On January 23, 1981, 
Gesu Parish welcomed deacon, Reverend Doctor Raymond R. Noll, who served 
the parish for the next six years. Upon the death of Father Robert McAuley, SJ, 


who had shepherded the community since 1985, the parish welcomed its 
current pastor, Father John V. White, SJ. Following the relocation of the Notre 
Dame Sisters to a new residence, the parish converted the former convent into 
an education and family center with a gymnasium, classrooms, and chapel. The 
year 1996 marked the seventieth anniversary of Gesu Parish—a faith community 
of 2,153 families with a school enrollment of 740 students. 


: GUARDIAN ANGELS PARISH, COPLEY 


N 1950, THE CATHOLIC Diocese of 

Cleveland purchased property at the 
intersection of St. Clair and Denise Drives in 
Copley, Ohio. Soon after, a group of area 
Catholic women approached Monsignor Hilary 
Zwisler, pastor of St. Sebastian Parish in Akron, 
and asked his assistance in establishing a 
parish. The first fund-raising event, a dinner at 
the home of Mary Emery, took place on 
December 8, 1954. In January 1955, these 
women established the St. Clare Altar Society, 
named in honor of Father Zwisler’s mother. The society and its supporters 
engaged in a variety of activities during the next three years. Their efforts, 
however, came to naught, when in 1958, the Diocese established St. Hilary 
Parish in Fairlawn, Ohio and sold the property in Copley. 


Recognizing the efforts of Copley’s Catholic community and their desire 
for their own parish, the Cleveland Diocese purchased nine acres of land 
on South Cleveland-Massillon Road from the Duncan family in November 
1961. On December 7, 1962, Archbishop Edward F. Hoban announced the 
establishment of Guardian Angels Mission and later appointed Father 
Edward Horning, associate pastor of St. Sebastian Parish, to oversee the 
construction of the church. On June 7, 1963, the Diocese appointed Father 
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Francis Valentini mission administrator. Under his direction, the community 
witnessed the completion of the church and celebrated its first Mass in its new 
building on November 10, 1963. During the next seven months the community 
attracted new members, leading Archbishop Hoban to raise it to parochial status 
on June 11, 1964. 


Under the direction of their first pastor, Father James A. O'Neill, the parish’s 
164 families witnessed the erection of a rectory—parish office building and 
began an ecumenical relationship with the Copley Methodist Church. It was also 
during Father O’Neill’s pastorate that the community discovered a number of 
architectural flaws in the church building. In April 1970, Father Joseph Wanner 
became Guardian Angels Parish’s new pastor. He left the parish in January 1973, 
and was replaced by Father Thomas Sullivan. During Father Sullivan’s pastorate, 
a series of repairs were made to the church. Even with these costly repairs, the 
parish succeeded in retiring its debt in July 1978. Citing failing health, Father 
Sullivan announced his retirement in the spring of 1980. His successor, Father 
Robert Duffy, began his pastorate in June 1980. 


On September 23, 1988, while visiting his Alma Mater, the University of 
Notre Dame, Father Duffy suffered a heart attack and died. In January 1989, 
Monsignor Robert C. Wolff, who had been serving as parish administrator, was 
elevated to pastor of Guardian Angels Parish. Soon after welcoming Monsignor 
Wolff, the community launched its “Project 90” Campaign, a fund-raising 
program for the renovation and expansion of the parish campus. The parish 
welcomed its first deacon, the Reverend Mister Ronald J. Volek on November 
29, 1989. After three years of preparation, renovation work began in May 1993; 
on June 12, 1994, Auxiliary Bishop A. James Quinn dedicated the newly 
renovated Guardian Angels Church. One year later, Monsignor Wolff retired and 
was succeeded by the parish’s current pastor, Father J. Norman Riley. 


1977 <. ~ HOLY ANGELS PARISH, CHAGRIN FALLS 


OR DECADES, CATHOLICS living in 

Chagrin Falls, Ohio traveled to St. Rita 
Parish in Solon to celebrate Mass. After 
discussing the possibility of establishing a 
new church with Father John McNally, 
pastor of St. Rita Parish, a group of area 
Catholics petitioned the Diocese. On December 3, 1977, Bishop James A. 
Hickey established Holy Angels Mission Church. The following day, Father 
McNally and the mission’s 61 families celebrated their first Mass at the 
Bainbridge Township Hall. During the next nine years, the community 
celebrated Mass there and at the Lord of Life Lutheran Church and Pilgrim 
Village Picnic Pavilion. Beginning in 1982, St. Rita Parish’s new pastor, Father 


Robert Wendelken initiated a number of changes at Holy Angels Mission, 
including the creation of a community council, and the establishment of 
religious education classes. On July 27, 1986, after a five-month fund-raising 
campaign, the community broke ground for its church on Chillicothe Road. 
Father Wendelken and the Holy Angels community celebrated the first Mass 
in the new facility on December 21, 1986. With Bishop Anthony M. Pilla 
presiding at the Pontifical Mass, Auxiliary Bishop A. Edward Pevec, Vicar of 
the Cleveland Diocese’s Eastern Region, dedicated the Church of the Holy 
Angels on March 15, 1987. 


In July 1987, the 285 families of the community welcomed Father Paul 
Sciarotta, resident chaplain to the Sisters of Notre Dame in Chardon, Ohio. 
The following February, Father Joseph P. Labbe, Director of Admissions for 
Men at Borromeo College, succeeded Father Sciarotta as the community’s 
administrator. After almost 18 years as a community, the Church of the Holy 
Angels was elevated to parochial status by Bishop Pilla on September 29, 
1995—the 238th parish of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland. With Father 
Labbe as pastor, the parish celebrates the Cleveland Diocese’s 
sesquicentennial anniversary and looks to grow physically and spiritually well 
into the next century. 


1922 * 


HE HISTORY OF Holy Cross Parish begins in 

1910, when Father Albert Migdalski, pastor of 
Assumption Parish in Grafton, Ohio, organized 
the Polish-Catholic families of Elyria into a 
mission church. Between 1910 and 1912, Father 
Migdalski and the community celebrated Mass in 
the basement of Elyria’s St. Mary Church. During 
the next ten years, the Polish mission welcomed 
a number of administrators, including Father Paul Koszczyk (1912-1913), Father 
John Czyzak (1913-1917), and Father Stanislaus Jastrzembski (1917-1921). 
Through these early years, the community began raising money; in 1914, it 
purchased property. Expecting to move forward with construction of a church, 
the missions plans had to be suspended with the outbreak of the First World 
War. After almost nine years of planning, the parish broke ground for its new 
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church in March 1923. Bishop Joseph Schrembs formally dedicated the red 
brick, Romanesque-style church on May 4, 1924. Bishop Joseph Schrembs 
raised the mission to parochial status on July 4, 1924 and appointed Father 
Joseph Kuta its first pastor. The parish soon opened its school, which was staffed 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. Francis. 


After the completion of the church, school, and convent, Holy Cross Parish 
entered into a period of internal conflict. By the spring of 1925, some members 
of the parish council had resigned, citing a variety of complaints against Father 
Kuta. Tension grew among the parishioners, culminating in a number of letters to 
Bishop Schrembs both supporting and opposing Father Kuta. On October 21, 
1925, Father Stanislaus Rybacki replaced Father Kuta. The pastorate of Father 
Rybacki, however, turned out to be a short one, lasting only until late June 1928, 
when Bishop Schrembs transferred him to St. Hedwig Parish in Akron. With 
Father Rybacki’s departure, Holy Cross Parish welcomed Father F. J. Kozlowski. 
The change of pastors, however, only added fuel to the fires of discontent at 
Holy Cross Parish. Throughout the spring and summer of 1929, the Chancery 
received numerous letters calling for the removal of Father Kozlowski and the 
reinstatement of Father Rybacki. On April 8, 1929, Bishop Schrembs responded 
to the discord, appointing Father Anthony J. Suwalski administrator for the 
community. Bishop Schrembs’s actions, however, failed to quell the tension 
among the Polish-Catholics in Elyria. On September 25, 1929, the Diocese 
warned the community against further dissent. Later that fall, the Diocese 
reinstated Father Rybacki as pastor of Holy Cross Parish. Along with the tension 
between parish factions, Holy Cross Parish also struggled with the financial 
burden of a new church in the economically tenuous years of the Great 
Depression. Bishop Schrembs replaced Father Rybacki with Father Lawrence W. 
Budny on February 27, 1931. By 1936, Holy Cross Parish, like many 
communities in the Cleveland Diocese, was struggling under a crushing debt 
load. Even with this burden, the parish paid for a painting of the firmament filled 
with praying angels over the main altar. 


In June 1949, Father Budny suffered a heart attack and, in August, the 
Diocese appointed Father Casimir L. Cudnik assistant pastor and financial 
administrator of the parish. On December 22, 1949, Father Cudnik became 
Holy Cross Parish’s new pastor. Nine years later, the parish opened a new 
convent. The fate of the parish closely paralleled that of its neighborhood and of 
the economy of Elyria during the next 15 years. After 49 years, Holy Cross 
School closed on June 8, 1973. Father Walter P. Dobosz, the community’s 
pastor, cited the inability of the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. 
Francis to staff the school and the excessive financial burden of hiring lay 
teachers as the principal reasons for the school’s closure. During the last two 
decades, pastor, Father Norman A. Gajdzinski (1979-1993), and administrator, 
Father James D. Schorr (1993-present) have served the Holy Cross community. 
As they celebrate the sesquicentennial of the Cleveland Diocese, the 206 
families of Holy Cross Parish continue to uphold the traditions of their Polish- 
Catholic predecessors. 
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1924 HOLY CROSS PARISH, EUCLID 


N SEPTEMBER 18, 1924, Bishop Joseph Schrembs established 

Holy Cross Parish to serve the spiritual and educational needs of 
Catholics living in the eastern half of the City of Euclid, Ohio. A few 
days later, the parish and its first pastor, Father Thomas A. Kirby, 
celebrated their first Mass in a large house on Lake Shore Boulevard 
and East 201st Street. While the parish was without a permanent 
church, it celebrated Mass at Shore High School located at Lake Shore 
Boulevard and Bliss Road. During the next 18 months the community’s population increased, so that by 
the time it broke ground for its combination church-school on August 15, 1926, it had reached 200 
families. With the building completed, the parish welcomed four teachers from the Ursuline Sisters, who 
began instructing the parish’s 91 students in November 1927. 

The following two decades were ones of constant challenge for the Holy Cross community. During 

the Great Depression, the parishioners raised money for breakfasts for the school’s students. Throughout 
these lean years, the collective action of the parishioners of Holy Cross Church created a sense of 
community which later would see the parish through the trying times of the Second World War. By June 
1944, the school population had exceeded the capacity of the temporary school facilities, and the 
community began construction of a six-classroom addition. In February of the following year, the @ 


addition opened, and soon was followed by the completion of a parish rectory. In May 1948, Father 
Ralph McMonagle succeeded Father Kirby. 

Father McMonagle and the Holy Cross community began the next decade with an extensive 
building campaign, starting with the September 1950 groundbreaking for a new church. By 1953, the 
construction had progressed sufficiently to allow the parish to celebrate Mass in the building's 
basement. On May 27, 1956, Archbishop Edward F. Hoban dedicated the new Holy Cross Church. Less 
than two years later the parish added another six classrooms and by 1960 had built a new convent. 

In 1972, 49 years after his ordination, Father McMonagle retired and was succeeded by Father 
Martin Scully. Under his leadership the parish developed sacramental programs and became involved in 
“Christ Renews His Parish”. The school, which was still administered by the Ursuline Sisters with a large 
lay faculty, experienced a decline in enrollment. Beginning in the 1980s the parish was blessed with 
the ministry of deacons who helped to serve growing pastoral needs. 

In 1989 Father Scully retired and was succeeded by Father John P. McNulty. During the 1990s the 
parish experienced renewed growth. The RCIA process and new ministries to the elderly and the sick 
were established, Under the direction of Sister Kathleen Flannery, OSU, its first pastoral minister, the 
parish also renewed its sacramental programs and established a Children’s Liturgy of the Word. The 
parish embarked on a new building and renovation campaign focused on the erection of a gym and 
renovation of the church’s interior. In recent years, younger families have settled in the area and school 
enrollment has increased. Holy Cross Parish is proud of its history of proclaiming the Gospel message 
and generously serving others on the journey of life. 
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1872“ * HOLY FAMILY PARISH, PARMA 


OLY FAMILY PARISH’S history begins in 

1872—just 25 years after the creation of 
the Diocese of Cleveland—in the rolling hills 
and green woods of Parma Township. Eleven 
farm families, most of them of German 
ancestry, wished to preserve their religious 
traditions by erecting a Catholic church. They 
soon realized that establishing one would not 
be an easy task. Both money and priests were 
scarce. Nevertheless, eleven families, under the leadership of Conrad Rohrbach, 
embarked on a mission, which would culminate in the establishment of the Holy 
Family Parish. Bishop Richard Gilmour listened to the men’s request and granted 
permission for the construction of the church, “But what do you think you would 
call the church?,” Bishop Gilmour asked. “Bishop, in as much as we feel like we 
are one big family all of us together, we would suggest we call it the ‘Holy 
Family, Jesus, Mary and Joseph [Church]’”” replied Mr. Rohrbach. Using wood 
milled from the nearby woods, the families erected the first Holy Family 
Church—a small structure dedicated by Bishop Gilmour on June 21, 1873. The 
parish grew quickly, requiring the construction of a second church in 1911. 


Even with the new church, more congregants, and a growing income, Holy 
Family Church lacked a resident pastor. Except for a brief period between 1894 
and 1917, the parish was served by a succession of priests from numerous 
religious orders. Relying on various forms of transportation, from hay wagons to 
motorcycles, priests from Cleveland, Brooklyn, and Rockport (now Brook Park) 
traveled to Parma to celebrate the sacraments with the Holy Family community. 
In addition, with the paucity of priests in the diocese, Masses were said 
sometimes only once a month. It was not until July 13, 1929, that Holy Family 
Parish welcomed its first pastor, Father Wenceslaus A. Uhlir. 


In the early years of his pastorate, Father Uhlir found himself in the middle of 
a number of parish battles. Despite these conflicts, Father Uhlir succeeded in 
strengthening and expanding the parish. Besides building a parish rectory and 
refurbishing the church, Father Uhlir oversaw numerous social events from 
chicken dinners to a Viennese garden party. By the end of the Second World 
War, the community had grown to 780 parishioners, forcing it to contemplate 
the construction of a new church building. Anticipating dramatic increases in the 
parish’s student population, Father Uhlir also broke ground for a larger school 
building on May 2, 1949. He did not see the completion of the project, 
however, being transferred to St. Procop Parish in August. 


Father Uhlir’s successor, Father William J. Benisek, picked up where his 
predecessor had left off, overseeing an almost continuous program of 
construction. On September 11, 1950, he supervised the opening of the new 


Holy Family School and the recruiting of four teachers from the Vincentian 
Sisters of Charity. The next year, Father Benisek broke ground for a new church, 
in which the community celebrated its first Mass on Christmas Eve, 1952. Less 
than two years later, Holy Family again broke ground, this time for another 
school building containing five classrooms and an auditorium. 


As the Diocese implemented the reforms of the Second Vatican Council, Holy 
Family Parish faced yet another leap in its population. On June 2, 1964, the 
parish broke ground for its fourth and current church. Outstanding in its design, 
the poured-concrete building consists of a series of half and quarter circles 
surrounding a circular interior representing the parish’s unity. Upon entering the 
nave, visitors encounter graceful, sweeping walls, fluted wood paneling, and a 
beautiful marble altar. The first Mass celebrated in this modern structure took 
place on August 1, 1965. 


In 1968, after celebrating his fortieth anniversary, Father Benisek passed on 
the pastoral responsibilities to Monsignor Stanislaus Podbielski. Leading the Holy 
Family community for the next twelve years, Monsignor Podbielski supervised 
the installation of the church’s new organ, which was played for the first time on 
Christmas Day 1980. Retiring in January, 1981, Monsignor Podbielski was 
succeeded by Father John Fiala. Affectionately known as the “lilac priest,” Father 
Fiala was an internationally recognized expert on the flower, authoring two 
books on the subject. Citing failing health, Father Fiala retired in 1983 and was 
succeeded by the current pastor of Holy Family Parish, Father James P. Costello. 


Throughout the years, Holy Family has developed a broad range of parish 
programming. Two programs, in particular, exhibit the progressive nature of the 
community. Holy Family Parish is the birthplace of one of the best known 
diocesan programs, “Christ Renews His Parish,” started in 1969. Holy Family 
Parish was the first community on the West Side of Cleveland to develop classes 
for mentally challenged children. Through its programs and beautiful campus, 
Holy Family Parish remains faithful to its mission of labor, patience, love, and 
prayer—the culmination of Conrad Rohrbach’s dream. 
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“HOLY FAMILY PARISH, STOW 


PARISH CONSISTS OF a multitude 

of individuals. It is sleeping infants 
and innocent children, young adults 
and senior citizens, dedicated sisters 
and inspiring priests. Recognizing the 
needs of the Catholics of Stow, Ohio, 
Archbishop Edward F. Hoban authorized Father John F. Gallagher to purchase 
property on which to erect a mission church in 1946. On July 16, Father 
Gallagher reported that he had secured 19 lots on Sycamore Drive and Kent 
Road. A little over two months later, Archbishop Hoban named Father Howard 
E. Sammon first pastor of the new community. Father Sammon, a former Army 
chaplain who had served with the 113th Seabees in New Guinea and the 
Philippines, initially lived at Saint Joseph Parish while he coordinated the 
numerous tasks associated with establishing a new parish. One of his first duties 
was the naming of the parish. While serving in the military, Father Sammon 
developed a particular devotion to the Holy Family. Inspired by his personal 
devotion, Father Sammon petitioned Archbishop Hoban to name the parish 
after the Holy Family. With the help of attorneys, the parish defeated objections 
by some area residents and secured permission to hold Mass in the cafeteria of 
Stow Workman High School; the first celebration took place on December 22, 
1946. The community quickly began raising funds for a permanent church. 
Relying on proceeds from card parties, festivals, garden parties, raffles, and 
spaghetti and roast beef dinners, Holy Family Parish broke ground for a church- 
school complex on August 15, 1948. One year later, Father Sammon celebrated 
the first Mass in the new building. He soon secured the teaching services of the 
Sisters of Charity. 


As the parish grew, however, the modest complex soon proved inadequate. 
In 1954, Father J. Leo Brennan, Holy Family Parish’s second pastor, oversaw the 
completion of Father Sammon’s vision of an expanded school building. While 
Father Brennan succeeded in completing the new school, his poor health soon 
forced him to retire. On July 21, 1955, Father John H. Archibald took over as 
Holy Family Parish’s pastor—a position he would hold for the next 22 years. 
Father Archibald brought a new spirit to the parish. An avid pilot, he initiated 
the practice of “airborne” blessings. Every Thanksgiving morning, Father 
Archibald would take to the air, frequently accompanied by a hesitant 
associate, and bless the homes of his parishioners. 


The most lasting legacy of Father Archibald’s drive and enthusiasm, however, 
remains the current Holy Family Church, which Auxiliary Bishop John J. Krol 
dedicated on January 8, 1961. Designed by Eugene Peddle, a Holy Family 
Parish member, the new building consists of a semi-circular church, ground- 
floor meeting rooms, and a large multi-purpose hall. The church’s stained glass 


windows depict symbols of the Catholic family life in Christ, the Corporal 
Works of Mercy, and the Life of the Holy Family. Akron artist, Mary Ellen 
McDermott designed the cast aluminum and enamel Stations of the Cross. 


Following Father Archibald’s retirement in 1977, Father Edward J. Szabo 
became pastor. Recognizing the numerous challenges facing his community, 
Father Szabo sought to reform and modernize Holy Family Parish. With the 
numbers of religious sisters decreasing, he oversaw the development of a lay 
school faculty. In 1992, Father Szabo authorized the demolition of the unused 
parish convent to make way for an extensive school remodeling and renovation 
program which was completed in January 1994. Building on its tradition of 
social programs which stretch back to its service projects with Akron’s Saint 
Peter Parish, and Vanceburg, Kentucky’s Holy Redeemer Parish, Holy Family 
Parish currently responds to the needs of the Saint Bernard Parish’s hunger 
program, the shelter for battered women, and numerous other poor and 
homeless programs in the Summit-Portage County area. For over 50 years, Holy 
Family Parish has been a community of faith and will continue to be one, 
answering the Lord’s call with faithfulness, fruitfulness, and vigor. 


N JUNE 1980 Bishop James A. 

Hickey announces that Holy 
Martyrs Mission would be 
established on October 1st to 
serve the rapidly growing 
Medina County area. Father 
Robert Pfeiffer was appointed 
administrator. Dedicated to the memory of those individuals who sacrificed 
their life for their faith, Holy Martyrs Mission celebrated its first Mass on 
October 4, 1980 at the Medina County Achievement Center. During the early 
months, the community, utilizing a number of donated trailers, set-up a 
temporary chapel, administrative offices and rectory. On February 27, 1981, the 

Catholic Diocese of Cleveland raised the 
1863 Immaculate Conception, Madison community to parochial status. 
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During the next two years, the Holy Martyrs community, consisting of 
parishioners from a wide variety of occupations and ethnic groups, worked to 
create a permanent parish campus. On August 1, 1982, it broke ground for a 
parish center, which was dedicated the following June. While the parish was 
barely two-years old, it supported a vital community life, including a variety of 
liturgical and parish activities. The close-knit nature of the parish was reflected 
in its PSR Program, which initially held classes in private homes out of 
necessity, later maintaining this format for its intimacy and fellowship. By 1984, 
the parish population had risen to 1,423 members. That same year, Sister Gale 
Marn, OSU, a member of Holy Martyrs Parish’s pastoral team, became a 
member of the Cleveland Diocese’s Rural Outreach Program. 


In 1985, the community established a parish council, composed of 
representatives from a number of parish commissions. With Sister Marn’s 
departure from the parish in July 1987, Mrs. Mary Gresock joined the Holy 
Martyrs Parish’s pastoral team as Director of Religious Education. That same 
month, the parish completed work on its outdoor pavilion. Over the next three 
years, the area’s population burgeoned, resulting in overcrowding at the 
community's Eucharistic celebrations. In 1988, the parish council 
recommended that the parish consider the erection of a new church. 
Discussions and planning sessions were held regularly for the next three years; 
in September 1991, construction began on the new Holy Martyrs Church. 
Construction proceeded quickly, allowing the community to celebrate its first 
Mass in the new church on April 18, 1992. To complete the church complex, 
the parish acquired three bells from Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary Parish in 
Cleveland. Named St. Stephen, St. Gabriel, and St. Francis, the bells were 
acquired in September 1993, and installed at Holy Martyrs Church on 
September 1, 1994. 


Recognizing the sacrifice of the Catholic Church’s modern martyrs and its 
role in the larger Cleveland Diocesan community, Holy Martyrs Parish 
continues to abide by the tenets of its mission statement. 

Holy Martyrs is a Catholic Christian community professing 

Jesus as Lord. 

We are called to worship and praise the Father through our 

sacramental life, 

—to build up the community of faith through witness and 

sharing of belief 

—to proclaim God’s word through preaching and teaching, and 

—to serve one another’s needs through love, care, and 


concern. 
The Holy Martyrs continue to inspire us to live out this mission. 
Amen, Alleluia. 


HOLY NAME PARISH, CLEVELAND 


URING THE 1850s, a number of American steel 

companies erected mills in Newburgh, Ohio— 
Cleveland’s more prosperous neighbor to the south. 
Over time, these factories attracted large numbers of 
immigrants. In April 1854, Bishop Amadeus Rappe, 
head of the recently established Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland, celebrated Mass at the Thomas Byrne family 
home. Previously, the Byrne family and other 
Newburgh Catholics journeyed three to four hours to 
St. Mary on the Flats Church or to the basement of the 
yet unfinished St. John the Evangelist Cathedral to 
celebrate Mass. As the parish grew during the next 
seven years, it welcomed a number of priests, who 
journeyed south to tend to the religious needs of the “Holy Name of Mary” 
community. 


Under the supervision of Father E. M. O’Callaghan, the Newburgh 
Catholics purchased two lots on the corner of Miles Park and Woodland 
Hills Avenue (now East 93rd Street) in October 1861. Soon after, work 
began on a stone church, the cornerstone of which was blessed in June 
1862. While construction progressed, Father Francis A. Sullivan celebrated 
Mass with the renamed “Holy Rosary Parish” in the Newburgh Town Hall. 
With the completion of the church basement, the community used the 
facility for both Sunday Mass and for religious instruction. In July 1863, the 
community welcomed its first pastor, Father Jacob Kuhn. That December, 
Father Kuhn purchased a house next to the church, which was converted 
into a pastoral residence. In 1867, the 
first year of Father John Daudet’s 
pastorate, Holy Rosary Church was 
dedicated. Expansion of the parish 
campus soon continued with Father 
Daudet purchasing a former factory, 
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which was converted into a parish school. With the renovations completed, 
the parish welcomed teachers from the Sisters of the Humility of Mary. 


On January 1, 1871, the parish welcomed its third pastor, Father Joseph 
Gallagher, who, after recognizing the crowded conditions in the church, 
enlarged the structure with a wood-frame sanctuary. Aware of the upcoming 
merger between the cities of Newburgh and Cleveland, Father Gallagher 
purchased property on Newburgh’s principal thoroughfare—Broadway 
Avenue in November 1872. The following spring, Bishop Richard Gilmour 
laid the cornerstone of “St. Columba Academy” which opened in the fall of 
1873. The twelve-room structure, later rededicated “Gallagher Hall” in 
honor of its principal advocate, served the parish for 105 years, until its 
demolition in July 1978. In 1873, the Ladies of the Sacred Heart of Mary 
took over the administration of the school, being joined later by the Brothers 
of Mary. 


True to Father Gallagher’s vision, Newburgh and Holy Rosary Parish grew 
and prospered. On September 23, 1879, the parish purchased additional 
property on Broadway on which it planned to construct a much-needed new 
church. Bishop Gilmour laid the cornerstone for the new building on 
September 3, 1882. The following January, the parish established a Holy 
Name Society and such was its salutary effect upon the men of the parish 
that Father Gallagher had the parish rededicated to the Most Holy Name of 
Jesus. Work on the church slowed as a result of an 1882 steel strike, which 
paralyzed production in the area’s mills and ended with many male 
parishioners losing their jobs. After Father Gallagher’s sudden death on 
January 30, 1886, the task of completing the church fell to his successor, 
Father John T. Carroll. Almost five years after he had blessed its cornerstone, 
Bishop Gilmour dedicated Holy Name Church on May 22, 1887. 


In 1890, the parish sold the Holy Rosary Church, its school and pastoral 
residence, using the proceeds for the construction of the present parish 
house. The 20 years after the sale of the original property saw Holy Name 
Parish complete a new campus, including a new school and auditorium 
(1906) and new living quarters for the parish’s 12 sisters (1910). On 
September 17, 1913, the parish welcomed its fifth pastor, Father Patrick 
O’Connell, who immediately set about establishing a four-year high school. 
The parish soon welcomed teachers from the Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati, 
who began instructing the first group of ninth graders. At the time, Holy 
Name High School was the only co-educational parochial secondary school 
in Cleveland, attracting many students from beyond parish boundaries. 


By the time former Diocesan Administrator, Father William Scullen, 
became pastor on April 5, 1922, the school’s enrollment taxed its existing 
facilities. The following year, the parish erected two “temporary” portable 
buildings, which remained in service for the next 55 years. Along with high 
school and elementary school classes, these facilities housed the parish’s 
program of religious instruction for area public school students—a program 


established by Father Edward Conry in 1919. After serving Holy Name 
Parish for 21 years, Father Scullen died on March 25, 1943. Two months 
later, he was succeeded by Father Charles McDonough. The following year, 
Father McDonough purchased Broadway School, a former public school 
building located three blocks north of the parish’s property. The community 
soon began renovating the facilities into a chapel and convent. With these 
15 additional classrooms, the 1945 parish student enrollment reached 927 
elementary and 824 high school students. 


During the next two decades, the parish underwent a number of changes. 
In 1951, the parish remodeled the church’s interior, installing Botticina 
marble altars. The following year, Monsignor McDonough, who had been 
elevated to the rank of domestic prelate by Pope Pius XII on April 29, 1951, 
began construction of a three-story convent on Harvard Avenue. By the time 
Holy Name Parish welcomed its eighth pastor, Father John Kilcoyne on 
October 2, 1968, the community faced the challenge of maintaining its 
large campus in the face of shifting neighborhood demographics and a 
declining school population. In 1978, Holy Name High School relocated to 
Parma, Ohio and the parish moved its elementary and junior high school 
classes into the Carroll Building. 


In the following decades, under the direction of its new pastor, Father 
John Dalton, the parish, demolished the Gallagher Building, the two @ 
“temporary” school buildings, and the structure adjacent to the former J. L. (h) 
Goodman’s Furniture Store. On September 29, 1993, Father Dalton 
celebrated his seventieth birthday and became pastor emeritus of Holy 
Name Parish. His successor, Father Vincent Moraghan, inaugurated a 
Restoration Fund Drive to finance the renovation of the church’s interior 
and exterior. As the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland celebrates its 
sesquicentennial anniversary, Holy Name Parish looks forward to its own 
150th anniversary in 2004. 
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Y THE MIDDLE OF THE 1920s, a growing number 

of Italian-Catholics had migrated to the Collinwood 
section of Cleveland. Lacking the services of an Italian 
nationality parish, these families celebrated Mass at 
either St. Joseph or St. Mary Parish. Recognizing the 
need for a new community, Bishop Joseph Schrembs 
established Holy Redeemer Parish in June 1924, 
appointing Father Martin Compagno, a Mercederian 
Father, its first pastor. During its early years, the Holy 
Redeemer community celebrated Mass in a 
neighborhood store room. After months of 
construction, the community celebrated its first Mass in 
its first church on May 6, 1925. 


After serving the Holy Redeemer community for over 15 years, Father 
Compagno died on November 19, 1939; with his death, the Mercederian 
Fathers relinquished control of the parish. The following year, the parish 
welcomed its new pastor, Father Achilles P. Ferreri, who came to Holy 
Redeemer Parish from St. Gregory the Great Parish in South Euclid, Ohio. 
Under Father Ferreri’s guidance, the parishioners converted the school hall 
into a new church, which Auxiliary Bishop James A. McFadden dedicated on 
October 6, 1940. With the outbreak of the Second World War, much of the 
community's attention turned to Europe and the United States’ involvement in 
the conflict. In September 1942, Father Ferreri’s resigned his pastorate to 
become an Army Chaplain. 


Bishop Schrembs appointed Father John A. lammarino third pastor of Holy 
Redeemer Parish on October 23, 1942. During his tenure, the community 
continued to grow and prosper, leading to an expansion of its school in the 
early 1950s. In order to accommodate the increased number of teachers, the 
parish also renovated its convent. Over the years, Holy Redeemer School has 
been staffed by the Ursuline Sisters, Sisters of the Incarnate Word, Notre 
Dame Sisters, and the Religious Teachers Fillipini. On October 19, 1958, 
Father lammarino presided over the groundbreaking ceremony for the 
community’s third church. With the building not yet completed, the 
community celebrated its first Mass in its new facility in August 1960. 
Auxiliary Bishop John F. Whealon dedicated the current Holy Redeemer 
Church on June 21, 1964. 


Father lammarino died on May 7, 1971, and was succeeded by a son of 
Holy Redeemer Parish, Father James Grandillo. Building on the spiritual 
foundations of his predecessors, Father Grandillo increased parishioner 
involvement, developing a home visitation program, which brought friends 
and neighbors together for the sharing of both spiritual and social 


communion. During the Lenten Season, the parish sponsors a number of 
mini-missions geared to the spiritual needs of various age groups. On the 
fiftieth anniversary of the parish, Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann congratulated 
the community on its rich spiritual tradition and its beautiful campus: “The 
parish buildings are external sign of the spiritual progress that has been made 
by the souls in the Holy Redeemer Parish Community.” Under the direction of 
its Current pastor, Father Martin Polito, Holy Redeemer Parish continues the 
spiritual and social traditions of its founding families. 


- HOLY ROSARY PARISH, CLEVELAND 


BY THE LAST DECADE of the nineteenth century, a 
large number of Italian-Catholic immigrants, drawn 
to jobs at the nearby Lake View Cemetery, had settled 
in the Murray Hill area of Cleveland. In 1891, 
Diocesan Administrator, Monsignor Felix Boff, 
petitioned the Scalabrini Fathers to send priests to serve 
the Italian enclave. Soon after, Father Joseph Strumia, 
CS, established a mission in D’Errico Hall on Coltman 
Road. After months of fund-raising, the “Little Italy” 
community raised enough money to purchase property 
on Mayfield Road and East End Road (now East 120th 
Street). Work soon got underway on a temporary 
chapel, in which the community celebrated its first 
Mass on May 1, 1892. One year later, the parish welcomed its second pastor, 
Father Joseph Riva, CS. Father Riva’s pastorate, however, was a short one, 
lasting only until February 1894, when he was succeeded by Father Antonio 
Gibelli, CS. 
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During the thirteen-year tenure of Father Gibelli, Holy Rosary Parish grew 
into a mature community, establishing a men’s and women’s society, 
citizenship and catechism classes, and the annual Celebration of the Feast of 
the Assumption. On June 29, 1905, the parish broke ground for a new church. 
The community soon ran out of funds. It postponed any further construction 
and converted the basement into a temporary church. Following Father Gibelli’s 
death in March 1907, Father A. R. Idone, pastor of St. Marian Parish 
administered to the needs of the community, turning over the parish to Father 
Joseph Militello in May. Under Father Militello’s direction, the upper church 
was completed. Auxiliary Bishop Joseph M. Koudelka dedicated the building 
on November 9, 1909. Under the supervision of its next pastor, Father Francis 
Haley, the community opened a dispensary, sewing school, and gymnasium. 
After Father Haley’s death in September 1918, the parish welcomed Father 
Joseph Nolan. Soon after his arrival, Father Nolan secured the services of the 
Notre Dame Sisters to minister to the growing number of parishioners struck 
down in the influenza epidemic, which was sweeping across the country. 
Father Nolan left Holy Rosary Parish in 1920, turning over the community to 
Father James Matturo, who served as administrator until 1922. On April 27, 
1922, the parish welcomed Father Romeo Martorelli, who served the 
community for six years before ill health forced him to return to Italy. 


Under the direction of its next pastor, Father Joseph N. Trivisonno, Holy 
Rosary Parish renovated and redecorated its church and installed stained-glass 
windows. On May 16, 1936, King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy bestowed upon 
Father Trivisonno the Decoration of Cavalier. That August, the parish welcomed 
the Religious Teachers Filipinni, who staffed a number of neighborhood social 
programs. Father Trivisonno’s tenure, however, was not without its share of 
controversy, much of which derived from tense relations between the pastor 
and certain members of the community. In November 1939, Father Trivisonno 
resigned, the Diocese then appointed Father Charles M. McBride pastor—a 
post he held until October 1945. 


In the immediate postwar period, Holy Rosary Parish grew both in 
membership and physical size. On September 7, 1954, the parish school 
opened, serving 200 students in grades one through three. The following year, 
the parish’s pastor, Father Ferdinand Tamburri, received the Republic of Italy’s 
“Star of Solidarity.” Since Father Tamburri’s departure, the parish has welcomed 
four pastors: Father Francis Gasbarre (1961-1972), Father Francis Valentini 
(1972-1977), Father Gaetano Menegatto, CS) (1977-1989), and Father Philip 
G. Racco (1989-present). In 1980, the parish bade farewell to the Religious 
Teachers Filipinni. During the next decade, falling enrollment put the future of 
Holy Rosary School in peril. At the end of the 1992-1993 academic year, it 
closed. Two years later, the school facility was rented by the independent 
Montessori School at Holy Rosary. 


Along with its long history of serving the Catholic community of “Little Italy,” 


Holy Rosary Parish serves the spiritual and social needs of area students, artists, 
and professionals and maintains close relations with Alta House, one of 
Cleveland’s oldest settlement houses, and Abington Arm—a senior citizen and 
assisted-living residence. Drawing on its rich tradition and association with 
neighborhood organizations, the community continues to uphold its mission 
statement: “Today, preserving our unique tradition, we reach out to people of 
all races and nationalities, and welcome them into our community. Recent 
immigrants, students, visitors to Cleveland, in particular, those who have loved 
ones in nearby hospitals, the broken as well as the neighborhood folks are 
cared for among us.” 
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HOLY SPIRIT PARISH, AVON LAKE 


ECOGNIZING THE 

GROWTH of the Catholic 
population in Bay Village and 
Avon Lake, Ohio, Bishop 
Clarence G. Issenmann 
appointed Father James J. 
Mosovsky pastor of a new 
parish to be formed by families from St. Joseph Parish, Avon Lake, St. 
Raphael Parish, Bay Village, and Holy Trinity Parish, Avon. Looking for 
inspiration from the recently concluded Second Vatican Council, Bishop 
Issenmann formally established Holy Spirit Parish on June 6, 1965. The 
1,850 members of the community initially celebrated Mass at Learwood 
Junior High School. In 1966, the community broke ground for its church at 
Walker and Lear Roads. The building, which was designed in the round, was 
the first of its kind in the Cleveland Diocese. Coming together on September 
23, 1967, the community celebrated its first 
Mass in the recently completed structure. 
Bishop Issenmann visited the parish on June 2, 
1968 to dedicate the church. 1870 St. Peter 

Loudenville 
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Along with the church’s innovative design, a visitor is struck immediately 
by the Holy Spirit window directly above the main altar. The window depicts 
the Holy Spirit descending into the lives of the parishioners. The seven rays 
emanating from the dove represent the seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit— 
Wisdom, Counsel, Understanding, Fortitude, Knowledge, Piety, and Fear of 
the Lord. Special attention also went into the parish’s coat-of-arms and flag. 
Set against a red field, representing the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost, the coat-of-arms consists of nine rays, representing the nine Fruits 
of the Holy Spirit, emanating from a dove. The ermine tails in the upper 
portion symbolizing the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland flank a Cross of 
Lorraine, representing Lorain County. The two waves at the bottom represent 
the parish’s two lakeside communities, Avon Lake and Bay Village. 


During the early 1970s, Holy Spirit Parish completed its campus with the 
erection of a rectory (1973) and a parish hall named in honor of Father 
Mosovsky (1975). In 1990, the parish’s twenty-fifth anniversary, Father 
Mosovsky retired and was succeeded by Father William B. Padavick, who 
served the parish for the next four years. On July 1, 1994, Auxiliary Bishop A. 
James Quinn installed the parish’s current pastor, Father James H. Beatty, who 
administers to spiritual needs of the current community's 4,750 members. 


1833 © * HOLY TRINITY PARISH, AVON 


N CHRISTMAS EVE 1833, three German 

immigrant families from Bavaria arrived in 
Avon, Ohio. For seven years, the community 
worked and put down roots before being joined by 
five other families. At the time, northeastern Ohio 
was part of the Catholic Diocese of Cincinnati. 
Faced with a shortage of priests, the German- 
Catholics of Avon maintained their devotion and 
passed their faith on to their children. In 1841, 
Father Peter McLaughlin, pastor of Cleveland’s only 
parish, St. Mary on the Flats, began visiting the 
Avon Catholic community. Staying with the John 
Schwartz family, Father McLaughlin found a community of approximately 50 
individuals, with whom he celebrated Lorain County's first Mass on March 21, 
1841. Without fluency in German, Father McLaughlin relied on members of 
the community to read the Epistle and the Gospel. 


In addition to the Bavarian German immigrants living in the eastern part of 
Avon, Father McLaughlin also administered to the spiritual needs of Prussian 
and Alsatian German immigrants living in western Avon. Even though the 
members of the two communities tended to get along well with each other, a 


split developed between them over the selection of a site for the church. In 
August 1843, a committee of seven men met to discuss the alternatives. While 
four members voted to construct the building on Jaycox Road in the eastern 
section of town, the other three members voted to convert a western Avon 
wagon shop into a chapel. Although Bishop John B. Purcell threatened to 
withhold priestly services if the two communities remained separated, the two 
groups independently persuaded other priests to come to Avon to celebrate 
Mass. In 1858, the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland’s Bishop Amadeus Rappe 
recognized both communities and established a territorial boundary at Center 
Road (now Ohio State Route 83). 


During this time, the Holy Trinity community remained dependent on 
priests from St. Mary on the Flats Parish. In July 1863, this dependence came 
to an end, when newly ordained Father Nicholas Schmitz arrived in Avon. 
Twelve years after Father Schmitz’s arrival the parish replaced its log cabin 
school , one of the oldest parochial schools in the Diocese, with a more 
permanent structure. Unfortunately, the church was destroyed by fire in 1873. 
That year, the parish constructed a new brick school, in which the lay teachers 
taught the students of the parish until 1883 when the Franciscan Sisters of 
Tiffin took charge. In 1897 the Notre Dame Sisters succeeded the Franciscans 
as teachers. By 1862, the Holy Trinity community had outgrown its original 
church and constructed an addition. This renovated facility served the parish 
until 1898, when Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann, after being made aware of 
quicksand on the Jaycox site, decided to relocate Holy Trinity Church. In April 
1900, the community purchased property at the corner of Detroit and Lear 
Nagle Roads. Construction of the new church began soon after and, in July 
1902, the community celebrated Mass in the sacristy of its new church. The 
first Mass in the completed church took place on December 8, 1902. 
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After its relocation, the parish sold its school building and convent. 


Over the next two decades, the Holy Trinity community successfully faced a 
number of challenges while maintaining its faith and camaraderie. After 20 
years without a school building, the parish purchased a two-room brick 
building from the Avon Public School District in 1923. On June 28, 1924, the 
community stood by helplessly as a tornado severely damaged the church and 
destroyed the school. While repairs proceeded on the church, the parish 
celebrated Mass first in the church sacristy and later in a newly completed 
parish hall. Structural repairs to the church were finished by October 1926, 
but replacement of the stained-glass windows was delayed for almost 25 
years. Along with the repairs to the church, the parish finished work on a two- 
story school building in time for classes in September 1925. 


The parish’s strong sense of community was tested again during the difficult 
years of the Second World War. In the postwar era, the parish turned its 
attention once again to improving its facilities, constructing a one-floor 
addition to the school, and a convent for the Sisters of Notre Dame, who 
replaced the Franciscan Sisters in 1897. During the 1960s, parish volunteers 
restored the community's Jaycox Road cemetery, which had fallen into 
disrepair since the relocation of the church. With the out-migration from the 
area’s urban centers over the last three decades, the City of Avon and Holy 
Trinity Parish have both experienced dramatic growth. As the Catholic 
Diocese of Cleveland celebrates its sesquicentennial anniversary, the 900 
families of Holy Trinity Parish continue the traditions of its pioneering 
German-Catholic families. 


1911 Z = HOLY TRINITY PARISH, BARBERTON 


ROUND 1900—A decade after 

O. C. Barber, the founder of the 
Diamond Match Company, settled in the 
area, the first Hungarian-Catholic 
families arrived in Barberton, Ohio. John 
and Catherine Szemon and their 
children came to Barberton and opened 
a tavern on Wolf Street, where area 
workers came to socialize. When a Hungarian priest was in the area, the 
community also celebrated Mass there. The fledgling Hungarian community 
soon established a number of mutual aid societies. In 1907, seven Hungarian 
women, recognizing the potential disaster brought on by illness or injury, 
established the Saint Elizabeth Sick Aid Society. Two years later, the 
community organized the Barberton Branch of the Saint Stephen Society—the 
predecessor of the American Hungarian Catholic Society. These two societies 
were joined by a third organization, the Saint Joseph Society, in July 1910. At 


its January 1, 1911 meeting, the Saint Joseph Society proposed purchasing the 
former German Lutheran church on First Street N. W. With the financial 
assistance of the Saint Elizabeth and Saint Stephen Societies, a seven-member 
delegation from the Saint Joseph Society made an initial payment on the 
church on January 21, 1911. Eight days later, Barberton’s Hungarian-Catholics 
met to elect officers of the new church. 


Still too small to support a pastor, the community welcomed a number of 
visiting priests, including Father Oscar Szilagyi, Father Emil Egner, Father 
Oscar Solymos, and Father Peter Popovich—a Greek-Catholic Priest, Father 
Francis Denes, and Father Nador Pupinsky. Father Denes later returned to 
Barberton, this time as the first pastor of the newly formed Holy Trinity Parish. 
His pastorate, however, was short-lived, as he soon returned to Hungary. 
Recognizing the commitment of Barberton’s Hungarian-Catholic community, 
Bishop Joseph Schrembs searched for a second pastor, finally selecting Father 
Joseph Toth, OFM. Father Toth ministered to the spiritual needs of the 
community until the spring of 1924, when fellow Franciscan, Father Lawrence 
Biro from Erdely, Hungary arrived in Barberton. Recognizing the inadequacies 
of the first Holy Trinity Church, Father Biro turned to his parishioners with a 
proposal for a new church. The next month, the Saint Stephen Society 
presented the first Hungarian play in Barberton, the first in a series of 
performances, the proceeds from which were used to establish a building 
fund for the new church. Father Biro, however, did not see the completion of 
the project, being transferred to South Bend, Indiana in April 1927. His 
successor, Father Athanasius Kovacs, assured the parish he would complete 
the work begun by Father Biro. 
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On July 1, 1928, the parish purchased land for the new church and school 
on Wooster Road North. With the onset of the Great Depression, however, 
money became scarce and work on the building was postponed until 
September 1932. By Passion Sunday 1933, the building had progressed 
sufficiently to allow the parish to celebrate its first Mass in the basement of 
the church. On May 30, 1933, Auxiliary Bishop James A. McFadden 
dedicated the new Holy Trinity Church. It was in this basement church that 
the community endured the 
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trying times of the Great Depression, the Second World War, and the rise of 
the Cold War's Iron Curtain. After serving the Holy Trinity community for over 
25 years, Father Kovacs died of cancer on December 28, 1952. 


The parish’s next pastor, Father Nicholas Dengl, OFM, received permission 
from Archbishop Edward F. Hoban to complete the church. In August 1959, 
Father Dengl celebrated Mass for the first time in the upper church. That same 
year, Holy Trinity School opened with three Sisters of the Divine Redeemer 
from Elizabeth, Pennsylvania and one lay teacher. On December 13, 1959, 
the new Holy Trinity Church was dedicated. Upon Father Dengl’s 1964 
elevation to Custos of the Franciscan Order in Youngstown, Ohio, the parish 
welcomed a new pastor, Father Baan Vitez, OFM. During Father Vitez’s 
pastorate, the parish constructed a new brick convent, remodeled the church 
sanctuary to comply with the reforms of the Second Vatican Council, and 
installed new stained-glass windows in the front of the church. In 1973, Father 
Vitez left the parish. 


During the pastorate of his successor, Father George Meszaros, OFM, the 
parish addressed its growing financial problems. On May 30, 1974, Holy 
Trinity Parish was honored with a visit from Cardinal Joseph Mindszenty, 
advocate for religious and political rights, who had been imprisoned by 
Hungary’s Communist government. Departing in June 1976, Father Meszaros 
left the community in the capable hands of Fathers Nicholas Deng!, OFM and 
Carl Ciprian, OFM, who together worked towards the retirement of the parish 
debt. During the early 1980s, the parish welcomed a number of pastors, 
including Fathers John Domotor, OFM, Father Charles Reuter, OFM, and 
Father Kalman Miskolczy, OFM. In 1983, Father Cipran returned to the parish. 
With its enrollment, dropping, Holy Trinity School closed in June 1986. In this 
sesquicentennial year, the Holy Trinity Parish continues to uphold the religious 
and social traditions of its Hungarian-Catholic founders. 
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HOLY TRINITY PARISH, BEDFORD HEIGHTS 


N THE 1960s, Bedford Heights 

was a vibrant, growing suburban 
community. Responding to the 
requests of many area Catholics, 
Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann 
established Holy Trinity Parish on 
June 6, 1965, appointing Father 
John C. Minnich its first pastor. The 
community gathered together for its first Mass on June 20, 1965 at the 
Columbus Road School. Through the efforts of a number of residents, 
including Bedford Heights Mayor Robert E. Willeford, the parish secured 
property and a house, which it converted into a rectory and small chapel. 


Looking to erect a pleasing and accommodating facility, the parish retained 
the architectural firm, Joseph Ceruti, Febo & Associates. Mister Ceruti 
described his proposal: “The entire concept is derived from the early New 
England Village Green to create a warm atmosphere compatible with and 
friendly to the character of the immediate residential environment. The 
architectural expression is contemporary with a colonial flavor.” 


On September 18, 1966, the parish celebrated the groundbreaking for the 
initial phase of its extensive building project. Completed the following year, 
the parish school was to serve temporarily as a church and social hall, the first 
of a number of proposed buildings, which were to include a church, school, 
library, convent, and rectory. Due to financial reasons, however, no further 
construction took place. The population of Holy Trinity Parish grew 
dramatically in the early years, reaching its apex during the late-1960s and 
early-1970s. In the following decades, out-migration from the area, however, 
significantly cut into parish membership. After serving the community for over 
21 years, Father Minnich retired on January 27, 1987, and was succeeded by 
the community's current pastor, Father Ernest Hepner. With a membership of 
approximately 700 families, Holy Trinity Parish currently is a multiracial, 
multicultural community, actively engaging in the redefinition of its mission. 
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“They shall make a sanctuary for me that | may dwell 
in their midst.” Exodus 25:8 


INCE ITS INCEPTION, the Holy Trinity Parish has 
prided itself on upholding this command. Arriving 
in Lorain, Ohio in the mid-1890s, Slovak Catholics 
first settled in the vicinity of East Avenue. These 
immigrants initially celebrated Mass at St. Joseph and 
1873 St, Adalbert Beres Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary Parishes. The 
community, however, soon 
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began planning their own nationality parish. In 1902, Branch 228 of the St. 
John Baptist Lodge led a campaign to erect such a church. The following 
March, Father Vaclav Horak of St. Martin Parish in Cleveland began purchasing 
land. Three years later, the Holy Trinity community welcomed its first pastor, 
Father Joseph Adamek, who immediately began construction of a church- 
school building. By the end of summer 1907, Father Adamek and his 
parishioners had dedicated the building and secured the teaching services of 
the Benedictine Sisters of Elizabeth, New Jersey. Under the guidance of its third 
pastor, Father Wenceslaus Novak, Holy Trinity Parish grew in numbers and 
quickly retired its mortgage. 


In 1924, the community embarked on a fund-raising campaign for a new 
Romanesque-style church with a seating capacity of 1,000. Bishop Joseph 
Schrembs dedicated the new building on August 7, 1927, celebrating a High 
Mass to an over-capacity crowd. Never a wealthy congregation, Holy Trinity 
Parish struggled to pay-off its mortgage during the difficult years of the Great 
Depression. With the retiring of the debt in 1944, Holy Trinity Parish’s pastor, 
Father John Kandrac, began the task of beautifying the simple church interior. 
He engaged the services of Romeo Celleghin, a fresco painter from Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Celleghin painted a number of frescoes, including one of the Holy 
Trinity and one of angels holding a Slovak-language translation of the 
Beatitudes. In recognition of his dedication and leadership to the Holy Trinity 
community, Father Kandrac was elevated to the rank of domestic prelate in 
1951, four years before his retirement. 


Following its golden anniversary in 1956, the parish faced a new series of 
challenges. As members of the original congregation passed away and young 
families moved to the suburbs, Father Joseph S. Ungarsky worked tirelessly to 
minister to his remaining parishioners and to maintain the parish property. The 
falling membership caused a drop in school enrollment, forcing Holy Trinity 
School to merge with Saint Stanislaus School in 1972. The community’s 
spiritual dedication was revitalized by the installation of its new pastor, Father 
Leonard M. Bacik, in 1981. Father Bacik addressed a wide range of topics in 
his renewal efforts, paying particular attention to strengthening the musical 
program of the Liturgy. In one of his memos in the parish bulletin, Father 
Bacik explained that through greater participation through music and the 
scriptures, the parish would “form a stronger and close-knit family around the 
altar.” Along with greater participation at the Mass, Father Bacik established a 
lay Eucharistic ministry program and a parish council. In October 1984, the 
parish embarked on a more formalized renewal program. A “Renewal Tree,” 
with leaves representing the prayer commitment of its parishioners, hung in 
the church’s sanctuary. Its representation of new leaves on an old tree 
symbolized the relationship between the individual parishioner and the Holy 
Trinity community. Lay participation in the parish expanded in 1986 with the 
introduction of women as Eucharistic ministers and the girls as altar servers. 


The renewal of the parish also inspired the rehabilitation of its property. On 
August 30, 1987, a groundbreaking ceremony took place for the Trinity 
Center—a building which fused the community’s past with its future. The 
multi-purpose structure contains architectural elements from the parish’s 
former school, including a replica of its original cross, and the building’s 
cornerstone and capstone. Since 1991, the parish campus has undergone 
extensive renovation, including the redecorating of the church and the 
replacing of the building’s original copper gutters. As it completes its ninetieth 
anniversary, Holy Trinity continues to be a vital Catholic community, 
sponsoring a wide variety of parish organizations including a new parish 
nurse program. Recognizing its future commitment to the Roman Catholic 
Faith and to each other, the parishioners of Holy Trinity proudly declare: “We 
will continue to be an alive Church: contemporary, progressive and 
innovative. We will continue to encourage each other to become a 
welcoming and inviting presence in our community. We will not only survive, 
but also thrive, and all to God’s glory.” 


N JULY 1, 1975, THE communities of 

Holy Trinity and St. Edward merged 
under the direction of Father Edward J. 
Camille. Father Peter Woll joined Father 
Camille as co-pastor the following year. 
Together the two priests led the 
communities through the difficult tasks of 
forging a new identity while preserving 
their individual traditions. Under the 
direction of Father Woll, who 
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became sole pastor in May 1977, the parish upheld its tradition of social 
outreach, launching the Holy Trinity—St. Edward Hunger Action Center 
in the King Kennedy Housing Project and playing an active role in the 
Woodland East Community Organization. As he approached his 
seventieth birthday, both the Diocese and his parishioners expressed 
concern over Father Woll’s upcoming retirement. After inquiring about his 
health, the Diocese asked Father Woll to stay on as pastor until June 
1990. A man a few words, Father Woll replied: “In response to your letter 
of June 30th: 1. My health is good. 2. | am willing to stay.” After serving 
the parish for 14 years, Father Woll finally retired on July 1, 1990. 


Utilizing the time before Father Woll’s retirement, the Diocese secured 
the services of the Capuchin Community from the Conversion of St. Paul 
Parish. Its pastor, Father John Getsy, graciously accepted the pastorate of 
Holy-Trinity—St. Edward Parish. Responding to the needs of a number of 
area parishes, the Order of Friars Minor Capuchin, later authorized 
Brother James Lee Avant, OFM Cap, to serve as pastoral associate for 
Holy Trinity—St. Edward, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Philip Neri, and the 
Conversion of St. Paul Parishes. On October 20, 1993, Father Senan 
Glass succeeded Father Getsy as pastor of the Conversion of St. Paul and 
Holy Trinity—St. Edward Parishes. Standing on the shoulders of its 
German-, Irish-, and African-American predecessors, the current members 
of Holy Trinity—St. Edward Parish celebrate their collective history in this 
sesquicentennial year. 


> : IMMACULATE CONCEPTION PARISH, AKRON 


N MARCH 24, 1923, Bishop Joseph 

Schrembs appointed Father John 
Waldeisen, assistant pastor of St. Mary Parish 
in Canton, Ohio, to supervise the erection of 
a new parish in what was then Kenmore, 
Ohio. In the face of opposition from some 
area residents, the community celebrated its 
first Mass in the Boulevard Theater on 
Kenmore Boulevard on April 22, 1923. After 
purchasing property at Battles Avenue and 16th Street, the parish began 
construction of a church-school building that fall. The community celebrated its 
first Mass in its new church on Easter Sunday, April 20, 1924. The Sisters of St. 
Joseph opened Immaculate Conception School in September. Through the 
difficult years of the Great Depression and the Second World War, the parish 
gathered for solace and camaraderie on this simple campus. 


In the immediate postwar period, population growth led the community to 


cornerstone, construction on the new building proceeded quickly, allowing the 

parish to celebrate its first Mass in the new building on Christmas Eve 1952. The 

following April, Archbishop Edward F. Hoban visited the parish to dedicate the 

second Immaculate Conception Church. By 1956, with its membership growing © 

and its school enrollment increasing, the parish had launched plans for a new | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


erect a new church. Following Monsignor Edward Conry’s blessing of its 
| 
| 
| 


school. The project was postponed when Father Waldeisen died on June 3, 1957. 
His successor, Father Frederick Hitch oversaw the completion of the new school, 
and the parish’s first convent. With Father Hitch’s departure in 1965, the parish 
welcomed its third pastor, Father Edward Maher, who led the community 
through the difficult years of the Vietnam War and Watergate. 


Under the direction of its next pastor, Father Michael Marvett, Immaculate 
Conception Parish embarked on a number of renovation projects. In 1979 and 
1980, the church interior underwent major renovation, which included the 
erection of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and Holy Family shrines, the construction of 
a reconciliation room, and the installation of an Italian marble altar and 
baptismal font and wooden Risen Christ statue. Father Marvett’s successor, Father 
Thomas McCann continued the renovation, converting the convent into a social 
hall and school media center in 1983. Four years later, the parish renovated the 
former convent’s garage into a small hall used for the school’s music and 
physical education programs. In December 1994, Father McCann left 
Immaculate Conception Parish, turning over its administration to Father Arthur (7) 
Snedeker, who after serving as administrator, became pastor in June 1995. 


Under Father Snedeker’s direction, the parish initiated an after-school program 
for area children in 1996. In its third decade, Immaculate Conception Parish’s 
annual outdoor ecumenical assembly continues to draw area churches together 
to share their faith and traditions. The community also recently launched a 
number of social outreach programs, including the Hearts to Homes Ministry, 
assisting senior citizens, physically challenged and low income individuals repair 
their homes and improve their quality of life. Responding to Bishop Anthony M. 
Pilla’s “Church in the City” initiative, the parish has joined with Sacred Heart 
Parish in Wadsworth, Ohio in developing a variety of programs. Currently, the 
parish’s Catholic Youth Organization is spearheading the development of a 
dynamic youth ministry program. Composed of diverse individuals sharing a 
single faith, Immaculate Conception Parish looks to advance its spiritual and 
communal mission into the next century. 
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IMMACULATE CONCEPTION PARISH, CLEVELAND 


N THE EARLY 1850S, Irish-Catholic families from 

the area of East 41st Street and Superior Avenue, 
celebrated Mass at the Chapel of the Nativity—a 
small frame building located behind St. John the 
Evangelist Cathedral. The Diocese moved the 
building to a lot in the middle of the Irish 
neighborhood in 1856, renaming it Immaculate 
Conception Church. For the next ten years, the 
chapel served as a mission church and school, with 
the Ursuline Sisters as teachers. On May 1, 1865, 
Bishop Amadeus Rappe elevated the community to. | 
parochial status, appointing Father Andrew 
Sauvadet, a French- and Canadian-educated priest, first pastor. Following 
Bishop Rappe’s resignation in September 1870, the Diocese transferred Father 
Sauvadet to Annunciation Parish, replacing him with Father Thomas P. Thorpe, 
who two years later oversaw the erection of a temporary frame church. In 
August of the following year, Bishop Richard Gilmour laid the cornerstone for 
the current Immaculate Conception Church. 


With Father Thorpe’s departure from Immaculate Conception Parish, 
supervision of construction became the responsibility of the community’s 
third pastor, Father A. R. Sidley. Tension soon developed between Father 
Sidley and the parishioners, resulting in a drop in contributions and delays in 
the church’s completion. In the fall of 1880, Father Sidley called a general 
meeting in which the issues dividing the community were settled. By 1882, 
the church’s shell had been completed. With Bishop Gilmour in Europe, 
Monsignor Felix M. Boff dedicated the Gothic-style church on May 31, 1885. 
Father Sidley went on to serve the parish for another eight years. Upon his 
death, the parish welcomed its former pastor, Father Thorpe. Work on the 
church continued through the turn-of-the-century, with the erection of a bell 
tower (1898), the installation of an eleven-bell chime (1899), and the 
completion of a clock tower (1901). 


Sixteen years after being made domestic prelate, Monsignor Thorpe died 
on March 17, 1907. For the next two years, Immaculate Conception Church 
benefited from the pastoral care of Father Patrick Farrell. On October 28, 
1909, Monsignor George Murphy began his thirty-three-year pastorate, in 
which the parish erected its present school building (1916). This school 
became an observation and teacher training facility for the Sisters’ College of 
Cleveland (1928). As growing numbers of its members being called for 
military service, the community welcomed a new pastor, Father William T. 
Moran in 1942. As northeastern Ohio became more suburbanized in the 
immediate postwar period, Immaculate Conception Parish struggled with a 


variety of problems common to the Diocese’s urban parishes. During these 
difficult years, the community was led by a number of priests: Father Leonard 
Wheatley (1945-1956); Father Caspar A. Heimann (1956-1958); Father James 
L. Hernan (1958-1961); Father Bernard A. Blatt (1961-1964); Father Joseph V. 
Butler (1964-1967); Father Bernard J. Tierney (1967-1969); and Father James 
Fortman (1969-1976). 


By the time Father Albert Mackert became pastor in 1976, the parish was 
suffering from falling membership and a deteriorating campus. Recognizing 
the interest in traditional celebrations of the Eucharist, the Diocese permitted 
Immaculate Conception Church to celebrate weekly Tridentine Latin Masses 
in 1989. Three years later, Sister Roberta Goebel, OSU and the remaining 
Ursuline teachers left Immaculate Conception School, turning it over to an all- 
lay faculty, which currently is led by principal, Dr. Marlene Matis. On 
September 1, 1995, the parish welcomed its sixteenth pastor, Father Michael 
T. Troha. While it began as a community of Irish-Catholic immigrants, 
Immaculate Conception Parish today is a multiethnic congregation with a 
school population that currently speaks sixteen different languages. 


ELYING THE PERCEPTION that rural 
parishes lacked the dynamism of their 
urban counterparts, the Immaculate 
Conception Parish boasts a rich history filled 
with the energy and spirit of its numerous 
pastors and parishioners. The first Catholic 
settlers in the area, Irish and German 
immigrants, arrived in the Western Reserve by 
canal boat, continuing by coach to Laporte, 
Ohio, a small crossroad at the western edge of Eaton Township. In 1835, 
these two groups erected Holy Cross Chapel. This small log structure soon 
proved inadequate and the community built a larger wood-frame building, 
renaming it St. John of the Cross. The community initially had to rely on 
priests from Cleveland, who came to 
the mission to say Mass once a month. 
This condition continued until 1853, 
1880 St. Colman, Cleveland when Father Michael Healy, pastor of 
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St. Mary Parish in Elyria, was given responsibility for the care of the chapel. 


The area’s population and the congregation of St. John of the Cross grew 
dramatically in the next ten years. Most of these new arrivals settled in the 
nearby town of Rawsonville. Attracting large numbers of Irish immigrants, the 
town changed its name to Grafton, one of the principal thoroughfares of 
Dublin. In 1863, Bishop Amadeus Rappe, recognizing the growing Catholic 
community in Grafton, ordered the abandonment of the La Porte mission and 
the establishment of a parish in Grafton. Two years later, the parish’s first 
pastor, Father Thomas F. Halley moved the wood-frame structure from La Porte 
and used it as the first Immaculate Conception Church. With such large 
numbers of Catholics in Grafton, however, the small structure soon proved 
inadequate. 


Father Halley and his parishioners soon pledged money, material, and their 
own labor to the construction of a new church. Using sandstone from a 
nearby quarry, the congregation began to lay the building’s foundation. An 
excerpt from the parish’s hundredth anniversary album, conveys the 
parishioners’ enthusiasm. 


At the meeting held to enroll volunteers, Fr. Halley promised a prize to the 
one who, the next morning would bring the first load of material for the new 
church. [sic] The grandfather of The Honorable T. C. Washington... went out 
in the evening and loaded his wagon with sand and hid it behind the barn. At 
daybreak when the other parishioners were whipping their horses racing to 


the river... they met Mr. Washington... placidly driving his team.... Needless 


to say, he got the prize. 


Even with such unrestrained support, the parish quickly exhausted its 
financial resources, forcing Father Halley to seek loans from churches in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and New York City. Father Halley soon resigned as 
pastor. Under its second pastor, Father Alexander Sidney, Immaculate 
Conception Parish completed the construction of its church, which was 
dedicated in the spring of 1871 by Apostolic Administrator, Father Edward 
Hannin, and the community’s third pastor, Father John Daudet. 


After Father Daudet’s twenty-two-year pastorate, Immaculate Conception 
Parish experienced a dramatic turnover of pastors. Between 1895 and 1914, 
the parish had nine different pastors—a turnover which exacerbated internal 
tension between lay leaders and their pastor. In 1910, for example, a conflict 
arose between the pastor, Father Peter E. Deitz, and a small group of church 
councilmen, who refused to sign a note for funds for a new rectory. Additional 
jousting between parishioners and pastors continued until 1927, when Father 
Hugh Leo Collins began his eight-year pastorate at Immaculate Conception 
Parish. By the time he left the community, Father Collins succeeded in 
stabilizing the parish’s finances and bringing tranquility to its members. 


Starting in 1935, the parish experienced an extended period of quiet 


development. Responsibility for much of this change belongs to Father 
Edward Haberbosch, pastor of the congregation from 1957 to 1975. Father 
Haberbosch was very fond of his cigars, his Boxer dog “Bingo,” and the card 
game, “Sixty-six.” Recognizing the needs of the youth of the parish, Father 
Haberbosch organized the Hot Stove League to create baseball diamonds on 
the parish’s property. After retiring in October 1975, Father Haberbosch 
returned to Immaculate Conception Parish as its temporary administrator in 
December 1976. 


Under their current pastor, Father Robert Vieweg, who came to Immaculate 
Conception in November 1981, the community has maintained a rich 
spiritual and communal life. Through a variety of community outreach 
programs and its Eucharistic ministry, the parish continually renews itself 
while reaching out to its Grafton neighbors. With the passing of its 150th 
anniversary in 1996, Immaculate Conception Parish continues its long 
tradition of vitality and camaraderie—a tradition begun by those Irish and 
German immigrants who settled out in “the wilderness.” 
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~~ IMMACULATE CONCEPTION PARISH, MADISON 


N JULY 15, 1863, less than two weeks i 

after the the conclusion of the Battle of 
Gettysburg, Father John Tracy, pastor of St. 
Joseph Parish in Ashtabula, Ohio, celebrated his 
first Mass with the Catholics of Madison, Ohio. 
During the next five decades, the community 
celebrated Mass in a number of area private 
homes. In 1872, responsibility for the 
community was transferred to St. Patrick Parish 
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in South Thompson. After a decade-and-a-half of fund-raising, the Madison 
community completed work on its first church—a building which Bishop 
Richard Gilmour dedicated on July 27, 1884. Between 1898 and 1915, the 
mission welcomed priests from Immaculate Conception Parish in Willoughby, 
Ohio, who later were succeeded by Fathers Leo Collins and Daniel Gallagher 
from St. Mary Parish in Painesville, Ohio. When Father Gallagher became 
pastor of Assumption Parish in Geneva, Ohio, he retained responsibility for 
the Madison community. His successor, Father Raymond A. Kathe continued 
to celebrate Mass with the Immaculate Conception Mission until July 1934, 
when the Diocese elevated the community to parochial status, appointing 
Father Ludwig Virant its first pastor. 


Throughout the remainder of the Great Depression and the Second World 
War, the parish concentrated on improving its spiritual and social life. In 
1950, the community welcomed its second pastor, Father John F. Mulholland, 
who, recognizing the community’s expanding membership, blessed the 
cornerstone of the new Immaculate Conception Church in March 1953. Work 
on the structure proceeded without delay, allowing Archbishop Edward F. 
Hoban to dedicate the new church on October 18, 1955. After shepherding 
the Immaculate Conception community for 24 years, Father Mulholland died 
on December 7, 1974; Father Joseph Goebel became the parish’s new pastor. 
In April 1979, the parish celebrated the completion of its new parish center, a 
facility which Bishop James A. Griffin dedicated the following year. Under the 
guidance of Father Goebel’s successor, Father Harry J. Fagan, the community 
celebrated its 125th anniversary. Father Fagan served the parish for 15 years 
before being succeeded by the parish’s current pastor, Father Luigi C. Miola. 


= IMMACULATE CONCEPTION PARISH, WILLOUGHBY 


ITHOUT A CHURCH or priest of their 

own, the first Catholic of Willoughby, 
Ohio, relied on Jesuit missionaries to 
celebrate Mass. This situation changed in 
1850, when Father Peter Peudeprat became 
pastor of St. Mary Parish in Painesville, 
Ohio. In addition to his responsibilities to 
the Painesville Catholic community, Father 
Peudeprat was charged with the care of the 
Willoughby mission. His successor, Father Charles M. Coquerelle, continued 
to serve the community until 1864, when Father Anthony M. Martin, pastor of 
St. Paul Parish in Euclid, Ohio, took responsibility for the mission. During the 
next five years, Father Martin oversaw the purchase of two lots on Vine Street 
and construction of a small church. On January 1, 1870, the community 


celebrated its first Mass in the original Immaculate Conception Church. 


In 1883, Father J. A. Te Pas of St. Mary Seminary in Cleveland, succeeded 
Father Martin as administrator of Immaculate Conception Mission. With Father 
| Te Pas’s departure in September 1887, the community welcomed Father 
| William Trumper, SJ, who, in turn, was succeeded by Father J. T. O’Connell. 
During his pastorate, Father O’Connell purchased a house and two lots 
| adjacent to the church property for a future pastoral residence. In June 1895, 
Father George P. Murphy succeeded Father O’Connell, serving until June 
1898, when the community welcomed its first pastor, Father G. |. Bergan. 
Work on the rectory began soon after and was completed in January of the 
following year. With Father Bergan’s departure in 1902, the parish welcomed 
a series of short-term pastors: Father Kieran P. Banks (1902-1903); Father 
Joseph E. Rockliff (1903-1904); Father J. M. Kitter (1904-1909). Between 
1909 and 1922 Father William H. Moseley served as pastor. 


The decade of the 1920s was one of growth for Immaculate Conception 
Parish. Under the direction of its new pastor, Father William S. Nash, the 
community secured the teaching services of the Ursuline Sisters and opened a 
school. On November 30, 1923, Bishop Joseph Schrembs dedicated the new 
Immaculate Conception Church. Further development plans were postponed | 
when the United States plunged into the economic chaos of the Great | 
Depression. In 1934, Father Nash left Immaculate Conception Parish, turning 
| over its administration to Father Francis P. Brennan, who served the 
community until June 1939. 


As Europe prepared for war, Immaculate Conception Parish welcomed its 
new pastor, Father W. Brendan McNamara. Under his direction, the parish 
acquired a convent for the sisters and the former Edward Walsh family home 

which it converted into a 
rectory. Father M. Willard 
McMahon succeeded Father 
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McNamara in December 1951, supervising the completion of the Father 
McNamara Memorial School Wing and the purchase and enlargement of a 
new convent. With the population of the parish continuing to rise, Father 
McMahon received permission to erect a new church. Work on the structure 
proceeded quickly, allowing the community to celebrate its first Mass in the 
new building on December 7, 1958, the same day Archbishop Edward F. 
Hoban dedicated the church. Unfinished at the time of its dedication, the 
church interior was completed in 1965. 


On September 6, 1972, Immaculate Conception Parish welcomed its 
current pastor, Father Francis D. Curran. In the following decades, the 
community has continued to renovate and expand its campus. In February 
1986, it opened the Blessed Sacrament Chapel. With the departure of the 
Ursuline Sisters, the parish renovated the former convent. While the City of 
Willoughby and Immaculate Conception Parish’s campus have changed over 
the years, the faith and companionship of the community have remained a 
constant reminder of the pioneer Catholic families of Willoughby, Ohio. 
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IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY PARISH, CLEVELAND 


MMACULATE HEART OF MARY Parish was 

founded on May 3, 1894 by Father Anton F. 
Kolaszewski, a former pastor of St. Stanislaus 
Parish. Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann relieved 
him of his pastoral duties in 1892, and when 
the prelate refused to reinstate him as pastor, 
Father Kolaszewski and approximately twenty 
percent of his former parishioners decided to 
form an independent church. Despite 
warnings and later excommunication, the community proceeded with its 
plans. By June, land had been acquired on Fremont Street (now Lansing 
Avenue) for a church and acreage was secured on Marcelline Avenue (now 
East 71st Street) for the parish’s cemetery. 


Along with these preparations, Father Kolaszewski and M. A. Chrostowski, 
editor of the Polish-language newspaper, Jutrzenka, called for the 
establishment of a new religious denomination. To be composed of 
dissatisfied Catholics, regardless of nationality, the body was to be called the 
American Catholic Church. On the morning of August 19, 1894, independent 
Archbishop Rene Vilatte of Green Bay, Wisconsin dedicated the first 
Immaculate Heart of Mary Church. That afternoon, while returning from the 
cemetery’s dedication, the members of Immaculate Heart Parish confronted a 
crowd of parishioners from St. Stanislaus Church. A riot broke out and two 
supporters of Father Kolaszewski were injured. During the next few days, the 


new community hosted a convention of independent Polish clergy—the 
nucleus of the American Catholic Church. 


The year 1908 was one of adversity and reconciliation. On May 12, the 
church and school sustained a major fire that came close to destroying the 
property. Only quick action by the teacher and a sexton calmly leading 
students out of the blazing structure prevented a much greater catastrophe. In 
contrast to this tragedy, the efforts of Diocesan Administrator, Monsignor Felix 
Boff, succeeded in bringing Father Kolaszewski and his congregation into the 
Cleveland Diocese. On September 15, 1908, the parish property was 
transferred to the Diocese and Father Kolaszewski resigned his pastorate. He 
was succeeded by administrator, Father Methodius Kielar, OFM on October 
24. In less than three years, Father Kielar was succeeded by three other 
administrators. In 1909, the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. 
Francis took charge of the school. The community welcomed its first diocesan 
pastor, Father Marion Orzechowski on February 12, 1912. 


This forceful, yet diplomatic leader succeeded in settling down his divided 
parishioners into a close-knit congregation while transforming a debt-ridden 
community into a modern, multi-building parish. Construction of the present 
church in 1914 was followed by the erection of a four-room school in 1917 
and living quarters for the sisters the following year. As school enrollment 
increased, the old church was demolished and the present two-story brick 
facility was erected in 1925. 


When Father Orzechowski was appointed pastor of St. John Cantius Parish 
in 1932, Father John Mlotkowski assumed the stewardship of Immaculate 


Heart of Mary Parish. This gifted pastor continued to move the parish forward. 


The church was redecorated in 1935 to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Father Mlotkowski’s ordination. On February 14, 1940, Pope Pius XII 
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elevated Father Mlotkowski to the rank of domestic prelate. During Monsignor 
Mlotkowski’s tenure, the sacristies were enlarged, new garages were built, and 
a new convent was erected. This latter-improvement was scheduled for 1950, 
but the parish suffered another tragedy in July, when two thugs broke into the 
rectory, absconded with over $13,000-the proceeds from the parish carnival 
and Sunday collections, and dealt Monsignor Mlotkowski a vicious blow to 
the head. This loss not only delayed construction of the convent until 1954, 
but also left the pastor incapacitated. Monsignor Mlotkowski’s gradual decline 
led the Diocese to appoint Father Aloysius Dombrowski administrator in 1957. 
With Monsignor Mlotkowski’s death in 1960, Father Dombrowski became 
Immaculate Heart of Mary Parish’s new pastor. 


Under Father Dombrowski’s guidance, the church interior was redecorated 
in 1958; a modern Wicks organ was installed in 1962; a combination rectory- 
administration building was erected in 1965; and the sanctuary was 
remodeled to conform to the reforms of the Second Vatican Council. Father 
Dombrowski suffered a heart attack in 1969, and Father John Deka became 
temporary administrator. Father Dombrowski was made pastor emeritus in 
1971, and Father Francis Bartnikowski was named vicar coadjutor. When 
Father Dombrowski moved to St. Augustine Manor in 1976, Father 
Bartnikowski became pastor. 


The parish’s ninetieth anniversary was marked by the redecorating of the 
church interior. In 1987, Father Bartnikowski had the stained-glass windows 
restored and preserved. Declining school enrollment forced the Diocese to 
combine Immaculate Heart of Mary School with that of Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Parish. The two campus school was named Jesus and Mary School. In 1988, 
the former Walkowiak Funeral Home was donated to the parish and became 
its Marian Center. Finding it impractical to maintain the property, the parish 
donated it to the Broadway Area Housing Coalition in 1992. Suffering from 
poor health, Father Bartnikowski requested reassignment and was made pastor 
of Assumption Parish in Grafton, Ohio in June 1991. 


Until Father Stanley Klasinski became pastor in September 1991, Father 
John Seabold acted as administrator. While St. Mary’s Cemetery had been 
diocesan property since 1908, it had been administered by the parish. In 
1992, it was turned over to the Catholic Cemeteries Association. Starting in the 
fall of 1993, all classes of the Jesus and Mary School were held on the campus 
of Immaculate Heart of Mary Parish. In honor of its centennial anniversary, the 
parish held a year-long celebration. Under Father Klasinski’s direction, the 
parish recently redecorated the church interior and cleaned its exterior, and 
repaired other parish buildings. With Father Klasinski’s reassignment to St. 
Clare Parish in September 1996, the parish’s associate pastor, Father Marion 
Bendyk became administrator, serving in this capacity until February 1997, 
when the parish welcomed its current pastor, Father Ralph Hudak. 


1952 ~ ~ IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY PARISH, 
CUYAHOGA FALLS 


N AUGUST 22, 1952, the Feast of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
Archbishop Edward F. Hoban established 
a new parish to serve the spiritual needs 
of the Catholic community of Cuyahoga 

Falls, Ohio. With its first pastor, Father 

Thomas D. Mcintyre, the parish 
celebrated its first Mass on September 7 
in the State Theater. Work began on a 
permanent church in July 1953. The church and parish school were 
completed early the next year, allowing the community to celebrate its first 
Mass in the new building on Easter Sunday, April 18, 1954. That fall, the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Augustine began teaching 391 parish students in eight 
classrooms. Archbishop Hoban dedicated the campus on May 22, 1955. 
During the next four years, the parish continued to grow, erecting a rectory, 
school addition, and convent. 


Progress in both the spiritual and physical development of the community 
continued in the 1960s. Along with six Sunday Masses, the community 
offered membership in the Rosary and Altar Society, Holy Name Society, St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine classes, and a 
Variety of youth sports programs. In August 1967, work began on church 
transepts, containing a meeting room, new altar area, and two sacristies. That 
‘same year, the community completed work on a rectory addition. Three years 
later, Immaculate Heart of Mary Parish established a parish council with 
liturgy, properties, and education commissions. After serving the parish for 
wo decades, Father Mcintyre retired in 1978. 
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During the tenure of its second pastor, Father John R. Rathfon, Immaculate 
feart of Mary Parish took on the characteristics of an established and mature 
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community. In 1982, the administration of the school passed from the Sisters 
of Charity of St. Augustine to the Sisters of St. Joseph of St. Mark. Under their 
direction, Immaculate Heart of Mary School enrollment grew. Five years later, 
the parish welcomed a new member, its first deacon, the Reverend Mister J. 
David Seal, who, in 1991, took on the responsibilities of parish business 
manager. That same year, the parish leased its convent to Elder Day Care and 
Respite Center. In June, through a successful fund drive and a generous 
bequest from Julia Schmidt, the parish began work on a new community 
center. The facility opened in January 1992, with an appreciation dinner for 
the numerous individuals who played an active role in the parish’s ministries. 
On May 31, 1992, Bishop Anthony M,. Pilla visited the parish, celebrating the 
fortieth anniversary of the parish by dedicating the new center and 
consecrating the church. 


After serving at Immaculate Heart of Mary School for 13 years, the Sisters of 
St. Joseph of St. Mark left the parish in 1995, turning over the administration to 
Mr, John Mark and an all-lay faculty of 22 teachers. With Father Rathfon’s 
retirement, the parish welcomed its third pastor, Father Thomas W. McCann on 
December 19, 1994. The parish currently sponsors an active Parish School of 
Religion program, with 37 teachers instructing students from preschool 
through grade eight. In this sesquicentennial year, the 2,000 families of 
Immaculate Heart of Mary Parish uphold the spiritual, educational, and social 
values of the Catholic Church as they look forward their fiftieth anniversary in 
the year 2002. 


1882 <x » 
OMING TO THE area in the early 1820s to 
work on a section of the Ohio and Erie Canal 

connecting Cleveland and Akron, Irish-Catholic 

immigrants settled in Peninsula, Ohio. Without a 

church or priest of their own, the community 

welcomed two Dominican priests, Fathers John 

Martin Henni and John Hill, with whom they 

celebrated Mass. When a priest was not available, 

Peninsula’s Irish-Catholics traveled down the canal 

to Cleveland, where they celebrated Mass at St. 

Mary on the Flats Church. By the 1840s, the 

Vaughan family offered their house as a site for the community's Eucharistic 

celebrations. With the establishment of St. Mary Parish in Hudson, Ohio, 

the Peninsula community received regular priestly attention. 


On March 19, 1869, John and Mary Ann Dowds sold one acre of land on 


Hudson-Peninsula Road (now Ohio State Route-303) to the Catholic 
Diocese of Cleveland for use as a cemetery. Thirteen years later, Andrew 


and Agnes Cassidy sold it additional property on South Locust Street. Under 
the direction of its first pastor, Father Patrick Barry, the community erected 
the first Mother of Sorrows Church, a structure dedicated by Bishop Richard 
Gilmour on September 18, 1882. In 1885, the parish welcomed its second 
pastor, Father J. J. Farrell, who supervised the completion of the church 
interior and the installation of two stained-glass windows donated by the 
Finn and Vaughan families. With Father Farrell’s departure in 1889, Father D. 
B. Crotty began his fifteen-year pastorate. Following Father Crotty’s transfer, 
the Mother of Sorrows community became a mission church of St. Joseph 
Parish in Cuyahoga Falls. 


During the next three decades, growing numbers of eastern and southern 
European immigrants came to Peninsula to work in the nearby stone 
quarries and paper mills. By the 1920s, priests from the Precious Blood 
Fathers noted the increasing needs of the Mother of Sorrows community and 
informed the Diocese. Between 1923 and 1931, nine different priests 
ministered to the spiritual needs of the congregation. In 1931, Bishop Joseph 
Schrembs appointed Father James W. Fitzgerald pastor of the Peninsula 
Catholic community. Over the next four years, Father Fitzgerald supervised 
the enlargement of the church—a task completed by volunteer parishioner- 
laborers. In 1942, through the redemption of tax stamps, the parish paid for 
a new rectory. Father Fitzgerald took temporary leave of the parish between 
January and June, 1943, during which time Father W. J. Koehl attended to 
the needs of the community. In September 1944, Father Fitzgerald left 
Mother of Sorrows Parish to establish St. Clare Parish in Lyndhurst, Ohio. 
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Following Father Fitzgerald’s departure, the community welcomed 
pastors, Father John Weber (1943-1946) and Father Andrew Andrey 
(1946-1950). On December 24, 1950, Father Ludwig J. Virant began his 
twenty-year pastorate, a time characterized by further growth of the parish 
population and the social and educational activities of the community. 
Under the direction of the Dominican Sisters from Our Lady of the Elms 
School and the Sisters of Charity of St. Augustine, the parish’s religious 
education program was moved from Peninsula Town Hall to Boston 
Elementary School. Father Virant resigned as Mother of Sorrows Parish’s 
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pastor on July 11, 1971. His successor, Father Bernard Tierney took 
responsibility for the parish in October, serving only one year before being 
succeeded by Monsignor Thomas J. Kelly, who served the community until 
February 1981. 


With Father Kelly’s departure, Fathers Robert Wendelken and Stanislaus 
Podbielski cared for the parish. In May 1981, the Diocese appointed Father 
Robert W. Donohoe pastor, under whose direction the parish embarked on 
a church renovation project completed in time for the community’s one- 
hundredth anniversary. As Mother of Sorrows Parish began its second 
century, it upheld its tradition of reaching out to others. In 1987, it 
participated in its first ecumenical Thanksgiving service, contributing food 
donations to area assistance organizations. Nine years later, Mother of 
Sorrows Parish joined with Peninsula United Methodist Church in 
celebrating an ecumenical Palm Sunday service. With Father Donohoe’s 
retirement, the parish welcomed its current pastor, Father John D. Terzano 
on August 1, 1995. Carrying on the religious traditions of its Irish-Catholic 
founders, Mother of Sorrows Parish celebrates the sesquicentennial 
anniversary of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland. 


1898 NATIVITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY PARISH, 


LORAIN 


URING THE LAST decade of the nineteenth 

century, growing numbers of Polish immigrants 
settled in Lorain, Ohio and found employment in the 
city’s port and steel mills. Recognizing the need for a 
priest fluent in the Polish language, St. Mary Parish’s 
pastor, Father Joseph Eyler, contacted Bishop Ignatius F. 
Horstmann, who, in January 1898, sent Father Adolph 
Swierczynski to administer to both Lorain’s and 
Grafton’s Polish-Catholic community. Father 
Swierczynski arranged for the Lorain community, 
which he placed under the patronage of St. John Kanty 
(Cantius), to celebrate Mass at St. Mary School. In 
April, the community began meeting in a schoolroom 
at St. Joseph Church. Two months later, Father Swierczynski was succeeded by 
Father Charles Ruszkowski, who received permission to celebrate the 
community’s Masses in the basement chapel of St. Joseph Hospital. 


After an extensive search, the parish purchased six lots at the corner of Park 
Street and Eighth Avenue (now Lexington Avenue and Fifteenth Street) in April 
1899. While plans proceeded for the construction of the community's first 
church, Bishop Horstmann changed the congregation’s name to the Nativity 


of the Blessed Virgin Mary Parish. On April 15, 1900-Easter Sunday, the 
community processed from St. Joseph Hospital to its new combination 
church—school and celebrated its first Mass in its new place of worship. In 
September, the community celebrated both Monsignor Felix M. Boff’s 
dedication of Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary Church and commencement 
of classes for the parish’s 63 students. Father Ruszkowski continued to lead 
the parish until June 1902, when he went to Youngstown, to establish St. 
Stanislaus Kostka Parish. His successor, Father Ignatius Piotrowski remained at 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary Parish only until March 1903, when he 
and Father Ruszkowski switched pastorates. 


Under Father Ruszkowski’s direction, the parish continued to grow. In 
1908, the Cleveland Diocese decided to establish a new Polish-Catholic 
community, St. Stanislaus Parish. That same year, it sent teachers from the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. Francis to teach at Nativity 
School. In March 1912, Father Ruszkowski left the parish, turning over the 
pastoral duties to administrator, Father Thomas Wilk, who, in July, passed the 
responsibility to the community’s new administrator, Father Andrew Radecki. 
Recognizing the inadequacies of their existing church, a number of 
parishioners pressed for the erection of a new building. Father Radecki, who 
became Nativity Parish’s fourth pastor in July 1914, explained the diocesan 
requirement that the community raise half the required funds before 
proceeding with construction. The parishioners quickly pooled their resources, 
allowing the site to be blessed on August 16, 1914. After Diocesan 
Chancellor, Monsignor T. C. O'Reilly, blessed the cornerstone on April 25, 
1915, work on the yellow-brick, Gothic church proceeded quickly. On 
Thanksgiving Day 1915, Bishop John P. Farrelly dedicated the new Nativity of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary Church. 


With the completion of its new church, the parish turned its attention to the 
improvement of its other buildings, renovating the original church—school into 
much needed classroom space. Burgeoning enrollment soon led the 
community to purchase two additional lots on which it planned to construct a 
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new three-story yellow brick school. On November 12, 1922, Bishop Joseph 
Schrembs dedicated the building. After serving the parish for ten years, Father 
Radecki was succeeded by Father Dominic Mielcarek (1924-1929), Father 
Stanley Rogosz (1929-1930) and Father Ignatius Dembowski (1930-1952). 
Under Father Dembowski’s direction, the parish navigated through the difficult 
years of the Great Depression and the Second World War. In the immediate 
postwar period, Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary Parish continued to make 
improvements to its campus, erecting a new convent in 1949. 


After Father Dembowski’s retirement in January 1952, Father Edwin 
Osowski became pastor, a position he held until his death in September 1954. 
His successor, Father Stanislaus Rybacki served the parish for the next eleven 
years, supervising the renovation of the church after a 1965 fire. During the 
pastorates of Father Stanislaus Ciolek (1966-1970) and Father Casimir Cudnik 
(1970-1971), the parish made further improvements to its campus, erecting a 
new rectory, and restoring its replica of the Our Lady of Czestochowa icon. 
Under its next pastor, Father Casimir Pilatowski, the community continued its 
restoration work, rebuilding the church organ—an instrument purchased with 
funds donated by Andrew Carnegie in 1917. 


In the wake of Father Pilatowski’s retirement in September 1982, Nativity of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary Parish welcomed Father Robert Bielek. Responding to 
falling enrollment and rising costs, the parish decided to close its school at 
the end of the 1986-1987 academic year. The school’s closure, however, did 
not dampen the parish’s spirit as it embarked on a major renovation project in 
celebration of its ninetieth anniversary. Relying heavily on the labor and talent 
of parish volunteers, the community repaired the masonry work of the church 
and school, made the church accessible for the disabled, replaced the church 
roof, and restored the stained-glass windows. On December 12, 1997, the 
parish welcomed its new pastor, Father Robert J. Glepko. As the Catholic 
Diocese of Cleveland celebrates its sesquicentennial anniversary, the Nativity 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary Church stands as a reminder of the faith and 
generosity of Lorain’s Polish-Catholic community. 


 & 
1933 * ~ NATIVITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY PARISH, 
toate SOUTH AMHERST 


XCEPT FOR occasional Easter and 

Christmas Masses celebrated at 
Hungarian Hall (now North Lake Street 
Missionary Baptist Church), early 
twentieth-century Catholic residents of 
South Amherst had to travel to St. Joseph 
Parish in Amherst, Ohio to attend liturgies. 


In 1933, Lt. and Mrs. Gedeon Rabshaw purchased an unused school building at 
the corner of West Main and Leonard Streets from the South Amherst School 
Board and donated it to the Cleveland Diocese. In recognition of their generous 
gift, the Diocese allowed the Rabshaws to name the mission. On November 19, 
1933, after extensive restoration work, Auxiliary Bishop James A. McFadden 
celebrated Mass and dedicated the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary Mission 
Church. 


Following the church’s dedication, the community welcomed administrator, 
Father Bernard Klocker, who supervised the day-to-day activities of the 
community. On August 17, 1934, Bishop Joseph Schrembs elevated the mission 
to parochial status, appointing Father Raymond Steiger its first pastor. Using 
stones from the former Kendeigh Corner School on Rice Road, parishioners 
completed the rectory in 1935. After shepherding the parish through the Great 
Depression and the early years of the Second World War, Father Steiger was 
reassigned to North Canton, Ohio. During the tenure of its next pastor, Father 
Paul Seikel (1943-1952), the community renovated the church interior and 
expanded its parking facilities. 


The constant growth and expansion which had characterized the first 20 
years of the community's history continued under its next pastor, Father 
Frederick Dietz. In preparation for its new church, the parish purchased 20 
acres of land on South Lake Street. Tragedy struck the community on June 10, @ 
1962, when Father Dietz suffered a massive heart attack and died. Under the 
direction of its new pastor, Father Francis Sidley, the parish broke ground for its 
long-awaited church in May 1965. Six months later, the community celebrated 
its first Mass in the new building. Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann dedicated the 
current Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary Church on September 11, 1966. 
Father Sidley served the parish until 1973, when illness forced him to petition 
the Diocese for assistance. On July 15, the parish welcomed administrator, 
Father Wallace Roth, who, upon Father Sidley’s death on August 21, became the 
community's fifth pastor. Like Father Sidley, Father Roth resided at the rectory on 
\ West Main Street while celebrating Mass 
1892 Holy Roasry, Cleveland —_in the church on South Lake Street. This 
situation came to a end, when vandals 
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broke into the church and stole the host-filled tabernacle. With Bishop 
Issenmann’s approval, the parish sold the old church and rectory. In May 1976, 
the community celebrated groundbreaking ceremonies for the new rectory, a 
facility competed in December. On February 15, 1977, the parish welcomed 
Father Edward Haberbosch, the retired pastor of Immaculate Conception Parish 
in Grafton, Ohio. With Father Roth’s own retirement in 1984, the parish 
welcomed Father Patrick F. O’Shaugnessy, who served the parish until his death 
five years later. On May 15, 1989, the parish welcomed its current pastor, 
Father Edward Kordas, who, along with ministering to the needs of the South 
Amherst Catholic community, serves as chaplain at the Newman Center at 
Oberlin College. 
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1977 <; = NATIVITY OF THE LORD JESUS PARISH, 


SPRINGFIELD TOWNSHIP 


N NOVEMBER 24, 1976, the 

Catholic Diocese of Cleveland 
purchased ten acres of land at the 
corner of Killian and Myersville 
Roads. in Springfield Township with 
the intention of establishing a new 
parish. Bishop James A. Hickey 
established the Nativity of the Lord Jesus Chapel as a mission of St. Matthew 
Parish in Akron, Ohio on July 1, 1977. Under the direction of administrator, 
Father David Halaiko, the chapel served the Catholic community of southern 
Springfield and northern Green Townships. In July, the community celebrated 
its first Mass in the gymnasium of Young Elementary School. Along with 
Father Halaiko, the mission benefited from the services of pastoral assistant, 
Sister Jean Dezort, OP. After purchasing a house in December 1977, the 
community moved the building to its property, where it served as a rectory, 
office, chapel, and meeting room. Recognizing the need for a larger facility, 
the mission erected a multipurpose building, which Bishop Hickey dedicated 
on September 9, 1979. Continued growth of the community led Bishop 
Hickey to elevate it to parochial status on June 5, 1980, appointing Father 
Halaiko its first pastor. In August, the parish welcomed its new pastoral 
assistant, Sister Susanne Gill, HM. 


During the next ten years, the fledgling parish grew, attracting new 
members and establishing a variety of social and religious organizations. In 
1984, the parish constructed a three-acre wetland trail on which it installed 
Stations of the Cross. By the end of the decade, this constant growth put 
pressure on the existing facilities. On July 7, 1991, the parish broke ground 
for its new church. Taking his inspiration from a barn located on the property, 
architect Paul Marcinkoski designed the new Nativity of the Lord Jesus 


Church with interior wooden cross beams and cupola reflecting the parish’s 
rural surroundings. Elements of the fourth-century Church of the Nativity in 
Bethlehem also were incorporated into the building’s design. Along with an 
upper-level church, the building houses a lower-level religious education 
center, Bethlehem Chapel—a replica of the cave in Bethlehem where Jesus is 
believed to have been born, and a museum displaying the parish’s collection 
of nativity scenes. Spurred on by a phalanx of volunteer laborers, construction 
proceeded quickly, allowing Bishop Anthony M. Pilla to dedicate the new 
church on October 24, 1992. In recent years, the parish completed the 
church interior, installing an organ, altar, baptistry, and Blessed Sacrament 
Chapel. 


1922 * | OUR LADY OF ANGELS PARISH, CLEVELAND 


¢ 


N AUGUST 12, 1904, Bishop Ignatius F. 
Horstmann granted permission for the 
Franciscan Fathers of the Province of the Sacred 

Heart of Jesus to establish a monastery and 
chapel on Riverside Road (now Rocky River 
Drive) and to develop a future parish to be built 
in West Park, Ohio. Later that summer, the order 
opened the Church of the Stigmata of St. Francis. 
In July 1907, with the opening of the seminary, 
the Franciscans rededicated the chapel to Our 
Lady of Angels. By the conclusion of the First 
World War, the area’s Catholic population had outgrown the seminary 
chapel. On December 3, 1922, one month after West Park’s annexation into 
the City of Cleveland, Bishop Joseph Schrembs established Our Lady of 
Angels Parish. That same day, the community’s 82 families and their first 
pastor, Father Columban Valentin, OFM, celebrated their first Mass as a 
community. 
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While it continued to celebrate Mass in the seminary chapel, the parish 
turned its attention to the construction of a parish school, the groundbreaking 
for which taking place on July 1, 1923. Work proceeded more slowly than 
anticipated and the Sisters of St. Joseph, who taught the students, initially held 
classes in the chapel and reception room of the monastery. Walking from their 
motherhouse on Rocky River Drive, Sisters Aquinas Shay, Mary Dolors 
Hoynes and Anita Gauchet instructed 103 students in grades one through 
three. One day short of its first anniversary, the parish celebrated the opening 
of its new school building. 


Under the guidance of its second pastor, Father Linus Koenemund, OFM, 
who succeeded Father Valentin on January 7, 1924, Our Lady of Angels Parish 
grew, constructing second-floor classrooms in 1926 and 1927. With 365 
families, the parish renovated and enlarged the wood-frame chapel in 1928. 
Three years later, increasing enrollment led the parish to open four additional 
classrooms, and a library. In 1937, the parish purchased property adjacent to 
the school. After discussion of constructing a gymnasium and auditorium on 
the site, the community decided to erect a new church, breaking ground for 
the yellow brick Romanesque-style building on March 19, 1941. On the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, December 8, 1941, the members of Our Lady 
of Angels Parish, stunned by the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor, gathered with 
Auxiliary Bishop James A. McFadden to dedicate their church. As many 
parishioners took up active duty with the United States’ armed forces, the 
community postponed any further construction projects. 


Even with the establishment of St. Mark and St. Mel Parishes—two area 
communities, Our Lady of Angels Parish boasted 900 families in December 
1947. Two years later, the parish purchased the Spanish Revival-style home of 
Ernst and Agatha Mueller, converting it into a convent. Further growth in 
enrollment led Our Lady of Angels Parish’s pastor, Father Raphael Grahl, 
OFM, to petition Archbishop Edward F. Hoban for permission to construct six 
new classrooms, a gymnasium, and parish social hall. Receiving Archbishop 
Hoban’s blessing, the parish broke ground for the new facilities on July 5, 
1955. Named in honor of the community's second pastor, Linus Hall was 
dedicated on September 23, 1956. Four years later, the parish welcomed a 
new pastor, Father Henry Freiburg, OFM, under whose direction the parish 
erected a new school building for students in kindergarten through grade 
three, renovated a red brick house on Rocky River Drive into a new convent, 
and converted the old convent into the Our Lady of Angels Special School. In 
1964, the Franciscan Fathers closed their West Park seminary and opened a 
new facility in Quincy, Illinois. After years of planning, Franciscan Village, a 
housing facility for senior citizens, opened in the former seminary in 1980. 
Two years later, former First Lady Rosalynn Carter attended the formal 
dedication of the facility. In 1987, the Franciscans, no longer able to provide 
clergy to the community, returned Our Lady of Angels Parish to the Catholic 
Diocese of Cleveland, which appointed Father John J. Cregan its first diocesan 


pastor. Under his guidance, the parish remains a vital Catholic presence in 
Cleveland’s West Park neighborhood, serving the spiritual needs of its 
members and the educational needs of nearly 600 students from kindergarten 
to grade eight. 


A ~ OUR LADY OF GOOD COUNSEL PARISH, CLEVELAND 


N THE SPRING OF 1873, the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland established a mission in the village of 
Brooklyn, Ohio. On July 22, Father Patrick F. 
Quigley, STD met with approximately 20 area 
Catholics in a nearby public school and celebrated 
the community’s first Mass. Father Quigley soon 
agreed to celebrate monthly Eucharist with the 
congregation. Through the generosity of Albert Van 
der Weyst, Brooklyn’s Sacred Heart of Mary Mission 
began celebrating Mass in a local cooper shop. On 
October 25, 1874, the community celebrated the 
blessing of the cornerstone of its first church located 
on Broadview Road west of Pearl Street. Bishop Edward Fitzgerald of Little 
Rock, Arkansas dedicated the church on July 4, 1875. Ten years later, Father 
Quigley left for Toledo, Ohio; the Sacred Heart of Mary Mission remained 
without regular priestly care until 1888, when it became a mission of St. 
Michael Parish in Independence, Ohio. During the next six years, the 
community welcomed a number of priests, including Father Nicholas 
Hofstetter, Father Augustine Steffen, SJ, and Father Henry Richard. 
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In February 1894, the Cleveland Diocese elevated the community to 
parochial status, appointing Father Michael Becker its first pastor. Later that 
year, Miss Louisa Steigert opened the Sacred Heart of Mary School, serving 
the educational needs of the parish’s 50 students. On June 15, 1896, the 
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parish welcomed its new pastor, Father Nicholas Weckel. By the fall of that 
year, school enrollment had grown to 80 students. Recognizing the need for 
additional teachers, the parish secured the services of two sisters from the 
Congregation of St. Joseph. In 1897, the congregation expanded its campus, 
opening a new classroom and pastoral residence. 


On May 12, 1907, tragedy struck the parish. After serving at Benediction, a 
young altar boy hung his cassock on a hook over a charcoal-filled censer. The 
resulting fire destroyed the church and school. While the parish selected a 
new site for its church, it celebrated Mass in the town hall. In October, 
construction began on a new church-school at the top of Pearl Street Hill. 
Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann soon transferred control of the parish to the 
Society of the Most Precious Blood. On January 31, 1908, the parish 
welcomed its new pastor, Father Luke Rath, CPPS. While work on the church 
proceeded, Father Rath oversaw the completion of the parish’s mission house 
and convent. By the following summer, work on the new church had been 
completed, allowing the building to be dedicated on the Feast of the 
Assumption of Mary, August 15, 1909. 


During the next eight years, the parish population grew, leading the 
community to erect a new sisters’ residence, mission house, and portable 
school buildings to serve its 385 students. On March 19, 1917, the Feast of St. 
Joseph, Father Rath presided over groundbreaking ceremonies for a new 
church. It was at this time that the community changed its name to Our Lady 
of Good Counsel Parish. In September 1918, the parish celebrated its first 
Mass in the newly completed lower church. Later that year, the community 
welcomed its new pastor, Father Sebastian J. Kremer, CPPS, under whose 
direction it established the first Catholic Parent Teacher Association in the 
Cleveland Diocese and converted its former church into classrooms to serve 
the school’s 1,126 students. In July 1929, the cornerstone for the upper church 
was blessed. Bishop Joseph Schrembs dedicated the current Our Lady of 
Good Counsel Church on May 30, 1930. A modified Italian Renaissance 
building, the church includes a soaring bell tower modeled after that of the 
Sancto Spiritu Church in Florence, Italy. The church’s interior light fixtures are 
patterned after the famous lanterns of Florence’s Palazzo Strozzi. 


While it struggled through the difficult years of the Great Depression, Our 
Lady of Good Counsel Parish maintained its social life, sponsoring a variety of 
plays, operettas, and card parties. In 1939, the parish school established a 
kindergarten program. By the end of the Second World War, 1,137 
parishioners had served in the military, 35 of whom making the ultimate 
sacrifice. In 1947, Father Frank Laudick, CPPS succeeded Father Kremer as 
pastor. Before leaving in 1957, Father Laudick oversaw the opening of a 
parish bowling alley, cafeteria, and school addition. His successor, Father 
Anthony Gamble, CPPS served the parish for three years, before turning over 
its administration to Father Victor J. Ranly, CPPS. 


The 1960s and 1970s were dynamic decades for Our Lady of Good 
Counsel Parish. Before leaving for Fort Wayne, Indiana in June 1971, Father 
Ranly supervised the renovation of the church and completion of the new 
parish center. His former assistant and successor, Father Roman Rodak, CPPS, 
presided over the creation of the parish’s pastoral council. In the two decades 
since Father Rodak’s departure, the community has welcomed four new 
pastors: Father James M. Smith, CPPS (1976-1981); Father John Nagele, CPPS 
(1981-1991); Father Richard Friebel, CPPS (1991-1996): and Father Leroy 
Moreeuw, CPPS (1996-present). Throughout its long history, Our Lady of 
Good Counsel Parish had undergone many changes, but the spirit and 
dedication of its members have remained constant. As the Cleveland Diocese 
celebrates its sesquicentennial anniversary, the parish remains a beacon of 
solace and friendship for its members and the residents of Cleveland’s Old 
Brooklyn neighborhood. 


OUR LADY OF GRACE PARISH, HINCKLEY 


N JUNE 6, 1965, the 

Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland established a parish 
for the Catholics of Hinckley, 
Ohio. Responding to a recently 
announced Second Vatican 
Council decree on Mary’s role in 
the Catholic Church, the new 
community was named Our Lady of Grace Parish. Along with its first pastor, 
Father John Kusiak, the congregation celebrated its first Mass on June 20, 
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1965 in Hinckley Town Hall. The Diocese soon purchased property and a 
house on Center Road. Along with securing a pastor and rectory, the fledgling 
community quickly established its first two organizations, a Women’s Guild 
and Men’s Club. Our Lady of Grace Parish held its first social event, a card 
party, at Hinckley Town Hall on June 26. Recognizing the need for local 
religious instruction, the parish established a Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine program in September, appointing Mrs. Agnes Franklin its first 
principal. 


By the end of 1965, the parish had moved its Sunday Eucharistic 
celebrations to Hinckley Elementary School and its weekday Masses to the 
rectory. Over the next two years, the parish population grew to 340 families. 
After receiving diocesan permission, the community broke ground for a 
church on 49 acres of land on Ridge Road on April 30, 1967. Work on the 
building proceeded quickly, allowing Father John Frey, Dean of the Wooster 
Deanery, to bless the building’s cornerstone in September. On the afternoon of 
August 11, 1968, Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann dedicated Our Lady of 
Grace Church. Work on the building’s interior continued with the installation 
of a travertine marble altar and stained-glass windows designed by Mr. John 
Ascherl. With its campus completed, the parish held an open house on May 
Be, TI: 


In the last three decades, northeastern Ohio and the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland have undergone dramatic changes. With out-migration from urban 
centers and a dispersion of population, the rural Catholic community has 
grown. Our Lady of Grace Parish has welcomed many new members—each 
one bringing something special to the community. As they celebrate the 
sesquicentennial anniversary of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland, the 
members of the parish and their pastor, Father William O’Neill, give thanks 
for the bountiful gifts which have been bestowed upon them. 


1967 5 * 


~ OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE PARISH, MACEDONIA 


STABLISHED ON OCTOBER 7, 

1967, Our Lady of Guadalupe 
Parish initially consisted of 503 
families living in Macedonia, Ohio 
and surrounding communities. 
Along with its first pastor, Father 
Lloyd Boymer, it celebrated its first 
Mass on October 8 at Ledge View School. Work on a church building began 
in August 1968 and progressed quickly, allowing the parish to celebrate its 
first Mass in the facility on October 7, 1969. Recognizing Father Boymer’s 
growing pastoral responsibilities, the Diocese appointed Father Walter H. 
Jenne assistant pastor in June 1970. The pastoral staff grew again in June 


1977, when the community welcomed its first deacon, the Reverend Mister 
Donald Butkovic. In response to growing membership, the parish erected a 
six-room addition, which was dedicated on December 12, 1979. 


After serving Our Lady of Guadalupe Parish for over 15 years, Father 
Boymer turned over its administration to his successor, Father Philip P. Pritt, 
who served until September 1992, when he was replaced by Father Joseph 
Lehane, the parish’s current pastor. Father Lehane currently receives pastoral 
assistance from Our Lady of Guadalupe Parish’s deacon, Reverend Mister 
Mario Vinciguerra. In response to further population growth, the parish 
enlarged its church in 1995. 


Along with erecting a parish campus, the Our Lady of Guadalupe 
community has established a number of religious and social organizations, 
including a welcoming committee, clown ministry, and youth group. In the 
mid-1990s, it sponsored a Life in the Eucharist Seminar Series and Lenten 
Mission, two programs which continue to provide new insight and religious 
renewal to the members of the community. Three decades after its 
establishment, Our Lady of Guadalupe Parish has grown to 1,211 families—a 
vital faith community celebrating the sesquicentennial anniversary of the 
Catholic Diocese of Cleveland. 


1976 _ OUR LADY HELP OF CHRISTIANS PARISH, LICHFIELD 
ee 


OVERING PARTS OF Ashland, 
Lorain, Medina, and Wayne 
Counties, Our Lady Help of Christians 
Parish, a multi-site community, was 
established by Bishop James A. Hickey 
on April 9, 1976. Originally serving 
Catholics in seven towns, the first 
Dastoral team of Fathers Allen 
Alexander, Joseph Konen, Phillip Pritt, Sisters Karen Shimko, SSJ, Molly 
Nicholson, OP, Paula Campbell, CSJ, Patricia Gist, CSA, and Mrs. Clara 

alton were given responsibility for a parish territory of approximately 1,000 
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miles. In an interview with the Wellington Enterprise, Father John L. Fiala, 
Diocesan Secretary for Parish Life and Development, characterized the driving 
force behind the new parish: “It is unbelievable that we should be so 
generous and conscious of the needs of foreign missions and yet not reach out 
to strengthen and share our faith with our brothers and sisters who are a part 
of our own vast diocese.” 


At the time of its establishment, Our Lady Help of Christians Parish 
possessed only two sites, the former Don Bosco Center in Litchfield, Ohio and 
a former United Brethren Church in Nova, Ohio. Gathering at Protestant 
churches, banks, and town halls, members from Lodi, Savannah, Spencer, 
Seville, Creston, and Chippewa Lake joined those in Litchfield and Nova in 
celebrating their first Mass on the weekend of June 26-27, 1976. Over the 
next few years, members in each town banded together and erected a chapel. 
Known collectively as Our Lady Help of Christians Parish, each chapel bears 
a specific name: Jesus, the Christ Child (Litchfield); Jesus, Our Teacher (Lodi); 
Jesus, Good Shepherd (Nova); Jesus, the Divine Healer (Savannah); Jesus, Our 
Savior (Spencer); Jesus, Emmanuel (Seville-Creston); and Jesus, Divine 
Redeemer (Chippewa Lake). 


During the 1980s, the parish underwent a number of changes. In 1980, 
the Savannah and Nova communities merged. The parish welcomed its first 
deacon, the Reverend Mister John Buda, in 1983. As the decade ended, the 
parish completed renovation work on Jesus, Good Shepherd Chapel. Since 
the parish’s establishment twenty-six persons have served on the pastoral 
team. As they commemorate the sesquicentennial anniversary of the Catholic 
Diocese of Cleveland, the 1,042 households of Our Lady Help of Christians 
Parish celebrate their unique solution to the problem of bringing God’s Word 
to the Catholic communities of rural Northeastern Ohio. 


fi be 
1883 «= OUR LADY OF LOURDES PARISH, CLEVELAND 


ee oad Leer 


ITH GROWING numbers of Bohemian- 

Catholic immigrants settling in northeastern 
Ohio, the newly established Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland welcomed its first Bohemian priest, Father 
Anthony Krasny, in 1858. While serving at St. Peter 
Parish on Superior Avenue, Father Krasny celebrated 
Mass with members of the city’s Bohemian 
community, many of whom had settled in an area 
which later would become known as “Little 
Bohemia.” In 1882, Father Anton Hynek, pastor of 
St. Wenceslas Parish, purchased property for a new 
parish in “Little Bohemia” at the corner of Hamm 


Avenue and Randolph Street (now East 55th Street). Established that same 
year, the new community soon welcomed its first pastor, Father Stephen 
Furdek. While still a seminarian, Father Furdek was recruited in Prague to 
serve Cleveland’s Bohemian community. On his way to the United States, 
Father Furdek visited the Shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes in France and vowed, 
if given the opportunity, to name a parish in the Blessed Mother’s honor. 


In April 1883, Our Lady of Lourdes Parish celebrated the dedication of its 
frame church and the opening of its school. Administered by the Notre Dame 
Sisters, Our Lady of Lourdes School initially served approximately 180 
students. Along with completing its first buildings, the parish established 
approximately 46 societies in its early years. A large number of new 
immigrants settled in the area over the next eight years, leading the 
community to break ground for a new church in the spring of 1891. That 
same year, the parish’s school, with an enrollment of 525 students, was the 
sixth largest parochial school in the Cleveland Diocese. Eleven years after its 
groundbreaking ceremony, the new Our Lady of Lourdes Church was 
completed. The parish expanded its campus again in 1906, erecting a new 
sixteen-room school. 


After serving the parish for over three decades, Father Furdek died on 
January 18, 1915. His successor, Father Oldrich Zlamal began his pastorate 
that July. During his tenure, Father Zlamal led the community through good 
times and bad. Four years after joining the parish, Father Zlamal had the sad 
duty of praying at the graves of 36 of his parishioners—victims of the 1918— 
1919 Influenza Epidemic. Under his direction, Our Lady of Lourdes Parish 
completed a school gymnasium (1922), convent (1926), and rectory (1927). 
Recognizing his selfless dedication, Pope Pius XI elevated Father Zlamal to 
the rank of domestic prelate in 1934. Five years later, Our Lady of Lourdes 
School added ninth grade classes to its educational program. In the spring of 
1948, the parish honored the first graduating class of Our Lady of Lourdes 
High School. 


Following Monsignor Zlamal’s death in March 1955, the parish welcomed 
its third pastor, Father Francis Maruna. In May, a fire severely damaged the 
parish school. It did not reopen until January 1957. Father Maruna died in 
July 1959; his successor, Father Francis Habart, joined the parish two months 
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later and served until his death on August 17, 1961. His successor was Father 
John Andel. Under Father Andel’s direction, Our Lady of Lourdes Parish 
erected a replica of the Lourdes shrine and merged its high school into the 
multi-campus Cleveland Central Catholic High School. In 1977, the 
community welcomed it first deacon, Reverend Doctor Joseph Skrha. Father | 
Andel retired in 1981 and was succeeded by Father Dennis Tomczyk. 

Following Father Tomczyk’s departure in 1983, the parish welcomed Father 

James Sheil. With the deterioration of the neighborhood’s economy, the 

Diocese closed the parish’s Cleveland Central Catholic campus in the mid- 

1980s. The parish’s current pastor, Father James J. Masek succeeded Father 

Sheil in 1987. Eight years later, Our Lady of Lourdes Elementary School 

closed. 


Like many of the Cleveland Diocese’s urban communities, Our Lady of 
Lourdes Parish maintains its religious and social programs in the face of trying 
economic conditions. Along with the opening of Hope Central Academy in 
the former parish school, the community has responded to the needs of its 
parishioners and neighbors with a number of programs, including the Ministry 
of Praise for the Homebound and Christ Renews His Parish. Recognizing the 
religious traditions of its Bohemian founders and more-recently arrived 
Hispanic members, Our Lady of Lourdes Parish continues to be a source of 
strength and solace on Cleveland’s Southeast Side. 


1922 “* OUR LADY OF MERCY CHURCH, CLEVELAND 


OR SLOVAK-CATHOLICS living in the Tremont 

neighborhood of Cleveland in the early years of the 
twentieth century, celebrating Mass required traveling 
down Willey Hill or across the Abbey Road Bridge to 
St. Wendelin Parish in Ohio City. Hoping to erect a 
new church, the community petitioned Bishop John P. 
Farrelly. After consulting with the pastor of St. 
Wendelin Parish, Bishop Farrelly denied the request. In 
the wake of the Diocese’s continued opposition, some 
of Tremont’s Slovak-Catholics conferred with members 
of the Sacred Heart Polish National Catholic Church 
on West 14th Street. Led by Bishop Franciszek Hodur of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, the Polish National Catholic Church rejected the First Vatican 
Council’s 1870 declaration of Papal infallibility and supported the substitution 
of the vernacular for Latin as the language of the Eucharist. Along with dissident 
Polish-Catholic communities, the Polish National Catholic Church also 
welcomed alienated Slovak congregations. In 1915, the Slovak community 
established an independent church, St. John the Baptist Parish. By 1919, the 


parish had secured property on West 11th Street, converting existing buildings 
into a church, school, and rectory. 


In the next two years, the fledgling community, like many other independent 
parishes, struggled to meet it financial obligations. Soon after the installation of 
Bishop Joseph Schrembs, St. John the Baptist Parish petitioned to be recognized 
as a Roman Catholic congregation. Following the appointment of an 
administrator, Father Stephen Begalla, and a one-year probationary period, 
Bishop Schrembs officially recognized the community, renaming it Our Lady of 
Mercy Parish. Under the direction of its first pastor, Father Francis Dubosh, the 
parish erected a brick school and converted an existing house into a convent 
for the Notre Dame Sisters. In 1927, Father John W. Krispinsky succeeded 
Father Dubosh. With the departure of the Notre Dame Sisters in 1935, the 
parish welcomed teachers from the Vincentian Sisters of Charity. 


By the end of the Second World War, the parish had eliminated its entire 
debt. In 1948, the community converted its school hall into a temporary church 
and demolished its original church, making way for the construction of a 
Romanesque-inspired stone structure with stained-glass windows and an 
interior mosaic of Our Lady of Mercy. On October 23, 1949 Bishop Edward F. 
Hoban dedicated the new church. During the following decade, the parish 
launched a number of other construction projects, including a new rectory. 
With Father Krispinsky’s retirement in 1964, the community welcomed Father 
Andrew Laheta, a son of Our Lady of Mercy Parish. Even as many of its 
members left the neighborhood for other parts of the city and its surrounding 
suburbs, the parish succeeded in retiring the church’s mortgage in 1967. This 
continued out-migration, however, eventually took its toll, forcing the closure of 
Our Lady of Mercy School in 1973. Following Father Laheta’s departure in 
November 1988, the parish welcomed Father Gary Gresko. Over the next 
decade, Father Gresko and his successor and current pastor, Father Joseph 
Hilinski, helped the parish remain a vital part of Tremont's church community. 
In this sesquicentennial year, Our Lady of 
Mercy Parish honors the sacrifice and faith 1899 st. Rose, Cleveland 
of its Slovak-Catholic founders. 
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1936 . : OUR LADY OF MOUNT CARMEL ORATORY, CLEVELAND 


STABLISHED IN 1936 to serve the 

growing Italian-Catholic community in 
the Luna Park District of Cleveland, Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel Church initially was a 
mission of St. Marian Parish. The community 
soon secured property on East 110th Street 
and Ingersoll Road (now Mount Carmel 
Road) on which it hoped to erect its campus. 
In 1938, at the request of the Federal Housing Authority, the community 
abandoned work on the project and sold the property. Securing a nearby plot 
at Garfield Avenue and Ingersoll Road (now Notre Dame Avenue and Mount 
Carmel Road), the community began work on an English-Gothic Church, in 
which it celebrated its first Mass at midnight on Christmas 1939. To lead the 
community, Bishop Joseph Schrembs appointed Father William O’Donnell, 
Ph.D., a graduate of the Athenaeum Urbanum in Rome, first pastor of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel Parish. During the early years, Father O’Donnell was 
supported by assistant pastor, Father William Sullivan and four Sisters of the 
Most Holy Trinity, who maintained the church building and taught catechism 
classes. 


After enduring the difficult years of the Second World War, Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel Parish looked forward to an extended period of growth. 
Tragedy struck the parish, however, in June 1949, when a fire severely 
damaged the church. Rallying together, its members spearheaded a campaign 
which culminated in the rededication of the church in 1950—an event which 
coincided with the opening of Our Lady of Mount Carmel School under the 
direction of the Sisters of Notre Dame. In 1961, Father O’Donnell left the 
parish and was succeeded by Monsignor Francis Cacciacarro. While the 
church’s two large bells remained in storage, falling membership and 
financial considerations forced the community to postpone the construction 
of a new belfry. In the late-1960s, the project finally was abandoned. After six 
years of leading the parish through myriad struggles, Monsignor Cacciacarro 
turned over its administration to Father Nazareno D’Angelis on July 1, 1967. 


During the 1970s, the parish’s pastors, Father James V. Ragnoni 
(1973-1974) and Father Frank C. LaRocca (1974-1977) continued to struggle 
with the problem of shrinking parish membership. While the parish made 
preparations to welcome its last pastor, Father Thomas J. Luckay, it undertook 
the difficult task of closing its school. Over the next twelve years, a small, 
committed group of parishioners struggled to preserve the traditions and 
heritage of the community in the face of mounting financial difficulties. In 
1990, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla recognized their dedication and appointed 
longtime parishioner, Mrs. Rose M. Criniti, parish administrator. Following 
Father Luckay’s departure in February 1990, rumors surfaced regarding the 


parish’s closure. In 1991, the community prevented any further plans to close 
the church, receiving special diocesan designation as an oratory. While it must 
secure the services of visiting priests, Our Lady of Mount Carmel Oratory 
keeps alive the traditions of its Italian-Catholic founders, celebrating Mass 
every Sunday and sponsoring a variety of social functions. 


URING THE FIRST two decades 
of the twentieth century, Italian- 
Catholics living on Cleveland’s West 
Side disagreed over the location for 
their church; one group wished to 
build in the Fulton Road area, while 
a second group favored a location on 
Detroit Avenue between West 65th 
and West 69th Streets. Following a brief period as an independent 
community, the St. Rocco community on Fulton Road received diocesan 
recognition in February 1924, and welcomed its first pastor, Father Sante 
Gattuso, O. de M. Recognizing its spiritual needs, Father Gattuso celebrated (©) 
his first Mass with the Detroit Road community in July at St. Helena 
Romanian Catholic Church. Bridging the gap which had developed between 
the two groups, Father Gattuso became a welcome guest in the homes of 
Detroit-Road’s Italian-Catholic community. 


In preparation for the 1925 celebration of the Feast of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, the community purchased a new statue of the Blessed Mother. 
Following the festivities, the statue was housed in the Fasino family home, 
which soon became an unofficial chapel, where 
area women came to pray the Rosary. By 
Spring 1926, the community moved the 
statue to a new chapel in a former tavern. 
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The community, which became known as the Our Lady of Mount Carmel 
Mission, soon began celebrating weekly Mass and holding catechism classes 
in the chapel. In addition, the women of the mission established three 
organizations—the Sodality of the Sacred Heart, Our Lady of Mercy Sodality, 
and St. Agnes Sodality. In 1929, the mission welcomed Father Vincent Caruso, 
O. de M., a new priest assigned to St. Rocco Parish. 


Growing in size and recognizing the need for a more “appropriate” 
location, the mission purchased a double-family house on Detroit Avenue in 
December 1932, which it converted into a chapel. One week before Lent, 
Auxiliary Bishop James A. McFadden blessed the new Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel Chapel. Six years later, Father Gattuso announced the mission had 
purchased property on Detroit Avenue between West 69th and West 70th 
Street for a future church. Work on the project, however, was temporarily 
delayed until the end of the Second World War. Finally, in March 1949, Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel Mission broke ground for its new church—school. 
Constructed without a mortgage, the building opened in September. In order 
to house teachers from the Sisters of the Most Holy Trinity, the community 
converted its former chapel into a convent. Two years later, it erected a Parish 
House. 


Responding to the continuous growth of the community in the postwar 
period, the Diocese gave permission for a new church to be erected on the 
Detroit Avenue property. On April 19, 1953, approximately one year after its 
groundbreaking, the current Our Lady of Mount Carmel Church was 
dedicated. During the next decade, the congregation expanded its campus, 
constructing a kindergarten, library, new convent, and gymnasium. Four 
decades after its members first celebrated Mass together, the Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel community was elevated to parochial status on November 10, 
1966. After serving the congregation for approximately 42 years, Father 
Caruso left to become Delegate Provincial for the Religious Order of Our 
Lady of Mercy and Superior of its Theological House in LeRoy, New York in 
November 1970. He was succeeded by fellow Mercedarian, Father Marino 
Frascati, O. de M. Along with responding to the spiritual and educational 
needs of its members, Our Lady of Mount Carmel Parish actively has 
participated in the Westside Ecumenical Ministry and the Detroit Shoreway 
Community Development Organization. Under the direction of its current 
pastor, Father Richard Rasch, O. de M., the parish celebrates the 
sesquicentennial anniversary of the Cleveland Diocese and its own rich and 
colorful history. 
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1923 “ ~» QUR LADY OF MOUNT CARMEL PARISH, WICKLIFFE 


HE HISTORY OF Our Lady of Mount 

Carmel Parish in Wickliffe, Ohio begins in 
1920, when a committee of five men 
spearheaded a fund-raising campaign for the 
purchase of property for a new church. 
Responding to the community’s petition, 
Bishop Joseph Schrembs appointed Father 
William Nash to administer to the mission. 
For the next three years, Father Nash and the 
members of Our Lady of Mount Carmel Mission Church celebrated Mass in a 
storefront on Euclid Avenue. After purchasing a second lot in the summer of 
1923, work began on the first church, which hosted its first Eucharistic 
celebration on Christmas Day of that year. Over the next decade the 
community attracted new members, leading Bishop Schrembs to elevate it to 
parochial status on August 22, 1934. Under the direction of its first pastor, 
Father Ralph McMonagle, the community stemmed the difficult times of the 
Great Depression and the Second World War, growing to 345 families by 
1945. 


Following the transfer of Father McMonagle in 1948, the parish welcomed 
Father Thomas F. Barry, who served only six months before dying suddenly on 
February 3, 1949. While the Diocese searched for a successor, Father 
Bernard Weigand administered to the parish. On October 4, 1950, 
Father Andrew A. Andrey began a pastorate which spanned almost 
# 22 years. Directed by Bishop Edward F. Hoban, Father Andrey soon 
purchased a second piece of property in anticipation of a new 
church and school. Four years later, a groundbreaking ceremony 
took place for the project. In September 1955, the Vincentian 
Sisters of Charity began instructing the parish’s students in 
grades one through six in the new school. The school’s 
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opening was followed by the first Mass in the new church on December 18, 
1955. Approximately six months later, the parish launched a third 
construction project, a school addition, which, when completed, brought the 
total number of parish classrooms to 32. Following the arrival of the 
Dominican Sisters, the parish began construction of a convent, which was 
completed in 1962. 


Seven years after his elevation to domestic prelate by Pope Paul VI, 
Monsignor Andrey died on September 11, 1972. His successor, Father Gordon 
J. Horst served the community until 1978, when he was succeeded by Father 
Ernest C. Hepner, who had been appointed co-pastor in September of 1977. 
Under Father Hepner’s direction, the parish converted its convent into a 
rectory-administration building in 1979. Three years before his 1987 
departure, Father Hepner supervised the renovation of the church. Following 
the pastorate of Father James E. Sheil (1987-1989), the parish welcomed its 
current pastor, Father David L. McCafferty, under whose direction the parish 
broke ground for a new community center. Part of the current Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel Parish campus, the center was blessed by Bishop Anthony M. 
Pilla on May 19, 1996. 


Over the span of its history, Our Lady of Mount Carmel Parish has upheld 
the tenets of its mission statement: “’...and the greatest of these is love.’ We, 
the Community of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Parish, embrace this, the greatest 
of commandment as the focus of our mission. These words embody the 
foundation of our faith. In these few words we find direction for our lives, 
both individually and collectively as a Parish. Empowered by the love of God, 
our Parish can experience and project Christ's gift of peace. For it was ina 
spirit of love and dedication that our Parish was formed. It has been sustained 
by individuals and families united by their common faith. It is our pledge to 
nurture God’s gift of love within our Parish and the world around us. In 
obedience to Christ’s commandment of love, we will feel God’s presence 
among us.” 


1919 ~ OUR LADY OF PEACE PARISH, CLEVELAND 


Be CREATE A soaring structure, one must start 
with a firm foundation. So it was with Our Lady 
of Peace Parish. On September 11, 1919, Bishop 
John P. Farrelly commissioned Father James F. 
Cummins, a recently discharged Army chaplain, 
with the task of organizing a new parish to serve the 
Catholics of the Woodland Hills area. Appealing to 
Mr. Charles A. Bramley, the owner of Luna Park, 
Father Cummins secured the park’s billiard room for 
the community’s first Mass. While grateful for the 


opportunity to celebrate Mass, members of the parish quickly recognized the 
need for a more appropriate place of worship. Their desire became reality with 
the celebration of the first Mass in the parish’s new building on Buckingham 
Avenue on Easter Sunday 1920. The parish quickly secured the services of the 
Ursuline Sisters, who besides teaching at the parish school, supervised the altar 
servers, the children’s choir, and cared for the sacristy and sanctuary. With the 
completion of their church—school, Father Cummins and his parishioners set 
about the tasks of paying off the church’s debt and planning for the communhity’s 
future growth. 


In 1938, Our Lady of Peace Parish purchased land at the corner of East 126th 
Street and Shaker Boulevard. The property, however, remained undeveloped 
while the community faced the challenges of the Great Depression and the 
Second World War. In these years, however, the community's second pastor, 
Monsignor Edward A. Reilly, studied designs of numerous American and 
European churches, finally deciding on a plan similar to the one of the Chapel of 
Notre Dame at Trinity College in Washington, DC. Eleven years after it had 
purchased the property, Our Lady of Peace Parish finally broke ground for its 
new church. As they prepared for the dedication of the church, the parishioners 
suffered the loss of Monsignor Rei lly, who died on September 14, 1951. Four 
days later, his funeral Mass became the first service to be held in the new Our 
Lady of Peace Church. 
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Construction projects at the parish, however, did not stop with the new 
church. A little over two years after Archbishop Hoban had dedicated the 
building, Monsignor Reilly’s successor, Father Francis J. Joyce, blessed a new 
church addition. In 1964, Monsignor William A. Bachmann, Our Lady of Peace 
Parish’s fourth pastor, oversaw the completion of frescoes of Our Lady of Fatima 
and Our Lady of Lourdes and the conversion of the original church building into 
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a social and recreational hall. In the mid 1970s, the parish dedicated the hall to 
the memory of Father Cummins. 


During the 1980s and 1990s, the parish drew on its firm foundation and 
adapted to the numerous challenges which faced the American Roman Catholic 
Church. On the occasion of the community's seventieth anniversary, Pastor 
Anthony W. Zepp characterized the efforts of the community: “But our Church 
and Parish is more than a building. It is a Community of God’s people—pastor, 
priests, religious, people working together to live and spread Jesus’s message. The 
Church is people!” In 1990, Our Lady of Peace School welcomed its first lay 
principal, Mrs. Sheila Bolek. The following year, the Reverend Mister Geza Balint 
became the parish’s first deacon, giving his first homily on September 15, 1991. 
Lay participation continues to grow under Our Lady of Peace Parish’s current 
pastor, Father Gary D. Chmura. The community restructured the parish council 
and welcomed its second deacon, the Reverend Mister Bill Dirk. With this sense 
of commitment and community, Our Lady of Peace Parish continues on its 
mission of service and faith. 


1929 = 


OUR LADY OF PERPETUAL HELP PARISH, CLEVELAND 


HE FOUNDERS OF Our Lady of Perpetual Help 

Parish maintained a record of their early efforts 
in a 152-page journal—a memoir of a great 
undertaking. The first entry on December 28, 1928 
reads: “We, Lithuanians, faithful to our God and our 
country, are calling a meeting of all Lithuanians 
living in the Collinwood, Nottingham, Euclid Village 
and other neighboring areas, so that we may, after 
friendly deliberation, with the help of God, establish 
a new parish...” On March 15, 1929, Bishop Joseph 
Schrembs officially established Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help Parish. Father Antanas Karuziskis, its first pastor, arrived in 
Cleveland on December 12, 1929. With the approval of the Diocese, the 
parishioners bought Hillgrove Inn to use as a church in September 1929. 


Father Joseph F. Angelaitis, Our Lady of Perpetual Help Parish’s second 
pastor, envisioned a new church. Difficult economic circumstances and the 
Second World War, however, forced him to postpone construction. At the 
time of Germany’s surrender in May 1945, there were thousands of 
Lithuanians in that country, refugees from their native country, which by then 
was occupied by Soviet forces. Father Angelaitis and his parishioners 
sponsored many of these refugees, including a number of architects, 
engineers, and professionals. On April 22, 1950, Bishop Edward F. Hoban 
granted permission to build a new church; the newest of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help Parish’s members played leading roles in its construction. 


Architect Stasys Kudokas, Contractor Juozas Augustas, and Supervising 
Engineer Eduardas Kersnauskas oversaw the construction of a campus 
consisting of a church, school, auditorium, and convent. Designed in a 
modified Romanesque basilica style, the church was completed in fall 1952 
and dedicated on October 19, 1952. The remaining parish buildings opened 
in 1962, with the Sisters of St. Casimir, a Lithuanian order, staffing the school. 


In every aspect of community life, Our Lady of Perpetual Help Parish 
displays its Lithuanian heritage. The interior and stained glass windows, for 
example, were designed by artist Kazys Varnelis. The statue of Our Lady, 
located over the church’s main entrance, is the work of Sculptor Vytautas 
Raulinaitis. In 1973, the parish constructed a memorial shrine of the Pensive 
Christ in the church plaza in commemoration of the centennial of Cleveland’s 
Lithuanian community. The shrine is the collaborative effort of Architect 
Eduardas Kernauskas, and Sculptor Ramojus Mozoliauskas of Chicago. Father 
Angelaitis retired in 1974. In August, Father Gediminas Kijauskas, then 
Provincial of the Lithuanian Jesuits, assumed the duties of pastor of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help Parish. In accordance with the guidelines of the Second 
Vatican Council, Father Kijauskas supervised the renovation of the church. 
This renovation work also was supervised by Eduardas Kersnauskas and 
Ramojus Mozoliauskas. 


Through the ages, Lithuania has had a very deep and special love for the 
Mother of God. Four of the most beloved and best known Madonnas of 
Lithuania—Our Lady of Siluva, Our Lady of Vilnius, Our Lady of Pazaislis, 
and Our Lady of Kalvarija—grace the new church’s interior. The renovated 
church also includes statues of the Pensive Christ, a common sight on rural 
crossroads in Lithuania, St. Kazimieras, patron saint of Lithuania, St. Francis, 
and St. Joseph. Bishop Anthony M. Pilla dedicated the renovated church on 
May 25, 1987. With its strong heritage and modern church, Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help Parish continues to serve the Lithuanian-Catholic community 
of Greater Cleveland. 
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OUR LADY OF VICTORY PARISH, TALLMADGE 


HEN MARTIN AND Louise 

Haney and their children 
moved to Tallmadge, Ohio in 1936, 
they became part of an area minority 
group. Mrs. Haney soon arranged for 
a local dairy to deliver milk. The 
representative who came to the door asked, “Are you a Congregationalist?” 
“No.” Mrs. Haney replied. “Oh, you must be a Methodist.” he stated matter- 
of-factly. “No.” she replied again. “Oh, my gosh, are you one of THOSE?” he 
asked with a stricken look on his face. Indeed, Mrs. Haney and her family 
were Catholics. Together with the other members of Tallmadge’s small 
Catholic community, the Haney’s looked to establish formal religious 
instruction for their children. A graduate of Newcomb College in New 
Orleans, Louisiana and a teacher, Mrs. Haney began teaching catechism 
classes in her home in the fall of 1936. The community soon contacted the 
Diocese regarding the establishment of a church in Tallmadge. Catechism 
classes soon moved to Tallmadge Town Hall, where in January 1942, Father 
Vincent Haas, assistant pastor of St. Martha Parish in Akron, joined Louise 
Haney, Hilda Gearheart, Mary Girecky, and Wilma Ritchey in instructing the 
students. On February 8, 1942, a committee, composed of Frank Karg, 
Anthony Karg, Thomas Gearheart, and Martin and Louise Haney, met with 
Auxiliary Bishop James A. McFadden to discuss the possibility of acquiring 
land on which the community could erect a church. Six days later, Frank 
Schoner, a realtor from Silver Lake, Ohio, reported to the Diocese that 
property on North Road directly across from Tallmadge High School was 
available. Mr. and Mrs. Leo Herman came forward and purchased the 
property, personally delivering the deed to Auxiliary Bishop McFadden. In late 
December 1942, the community petitioned Tallmadge Village Council for 
permission to celebrate Sunday Mass in the town hall. 


On October 7, 1943, the Feast of Our Lady of Victory, which 
commemorates the sixteenth-century victory of the Holy League over the 
Turkish fleet at Lepanto, the community decided on a name—Our Lady of 
Victory Mission Church. Seventeen days later, the congregation celebrated its 
first Mass in a upstairs room in Tallmadge Village Hall—a location which 
Father Haas later compared to that of the Last Supper. On December 8, 1944, 
the Diocese elevated the community to parochial status. Even though it 
recognized the difficulties of erecting a church during wartime, Our Lady of 
Victory Parish proceeded with plans for the project. On May 8, 1945, VE Day, 
the parish broke ground for its church. Work proceeded quickly on the 
structure, allowing the blessing of the cornerstone on August 14, VJ Day. Thus, 
the name “Our Lady of Victory” appears not only to have been a wise choice, 
but also a prophetic one. On Christmas Eve 1945, the parish celebrated Mass 
with its new pastor, Father James M. Gallagher. 


With the end of the Second World War and the completion of the new 
church, the community turned its attention to developing a network of social 
and religious organizations, including an Altar and Rosary Society, Holy 
Name Society, Victorian Club, and Knights of Columbus. A 1947 census 
shows Our Lady of Victory Parish consisting of 174 members, 63 of whom 
were under the age of 13. Father Gallagher left the parish on May 15, 1951, 
at which time it welcomed Father Patrick J. Ferron, who served the parish for 
the next four years. Our Lady of Victory Parish’s next pastor, Father Edward H. 
Nieberding, was an outgoing person who established dialogues with other 
area religious leaders. Before his departure in 1961, Father Nieberding also 
supervised the establishment of the Sponsi Club. Taking its name from the 
Latin word for “spouse,” the organization was a social club, which sponsored 
monthly home-cooked meals and entertainment. 


Father Edward J. Gallagher succeeded Father Nieberding, administering to 
the spiritual and corporal needs of the parish, including overseeing the plans 
for a new church and social hall. With his departure in 1964, the task of 
completing the project fell to the community’s new pastor, Father Francis L. 
Osborne. On May 29, 1966, the parish broke ground for its new church 
complex, a facility which Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann dedicated on 
November 19, 1967. With the assistance of the parish’s first associate pastor, 
Father John C. Dalton, Father Osborne served the parish through the difficult 
years of the late 1960s and early 1970s. Father Leo F. Carlin succeeded Father 
Osborne in October 1974, serving only a little more than a year before being 
replaced by Father Martin R. Finnerty. Under Father Finnerty’s direction, Our 
Lady of Victory Parish enhanced its social and spiritual life, establishing a 
parish council, pastoral council, summer Bible school, music ministry, and 
forging strong ties with the Interfaith Group of Tallmadge. After serving the 
community for 17 years, Father Finnerty retired for health reasons, remaining 
as pastor emeritus until his death in August 1994. 
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In July 1993, the parish welcomed its current pastor, Father John Hengle, 
under whose direction it continues its long tradition of social service and 
community outreach. During the recent past, the community has contributed 
to a variety of organizations, including Tallmadge Good Neighbors, Pegasus 
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Farms, Habitat for Humanity, American Red Cross, Salvation Army, and Meals 
on Wheels. In addition, the Youth Commission and the Parish School of 
Religion provide social and educational opportunities for the community’s 
students. Sixty-one years after Louise Haney began holding catechism classes 
in her home, Our Lady of Victory Parish continues to uphold the spiritual and 
social goals of its founding families. 


1964 * * QUEEN OF HEAVEN PARISH, GREEN 


N JUNE 3, 1964, the Catholic 

Diocese of Cleveland established 
Queen of Heaven Church as a mission of 
St. Francis de Sales Parish in Akron, 
Ohio. Living at St. Francis de Sales 
Parish, Father Robert Hilkert canvassed 
Green and its surrounding area for 
members and sought out financial and material assistance from a number of 
parishes. The community soon contacted the local school board and received 
permission to celebrate Mass at Greensburg Elementary School (now Kleckner 
Elementary School). On June 28, 1964, the congregation held its first 
Eucharistic celebration. Through the generosity of the Coughlin family, Queen 
of Heaven Mission celebrated weekday Masses in the family’s barn. Along 
with securing sites for its celebrations, the mission established a number of 
organizations, including a Ladies Guild, Holy Name Society, Queen Teens, 
Bible study groups, and elementary and high school Parish Schools of 
Religion. 


Over the next two years, members of the missions contributed generously 
toward the construction of a church. Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann 
dedicated the church and social hall on May 22, 1966. Among the numerous 
gifts currently decorating the church’s interior is a marble statue of the Blessed 
Virgin presented by the Ladies Guild on December 1, 1968. The Queen of 
Heaven Mission soon became a parish, welcoming its first pastor, Father 
Robert Teknipp. Under his direction, the community grew, beginning work on 
its current administration center in July 1975. Father Teknipp retired in 
October 1990, turning over the parish’s administration to its current pastor, 
Father Robert Pahler. 


Through a generous bequest from a parishioner in the summer of 1992, 
Queen of Heaven Parish opened a beautiful picnic pavilion. While the 
planning and supervising of the project was done by professional architects 
and engineers, parish volunteers did most of the construction work on the 
pavilion. In recent years, the facility has served as the site for parish picnics 
and youth ministry functions. In 1993, the growth of the area’s Catholic 
population led the parish to expand its church—a project completed in time 


for the parish to celebrate its first Mass in the expanded facility on Christmas 
Eve 1994. In June 1995, the renovated church was dedicated. Through the 
collective effort of its religious and lay members, Queen of Heaven Parish 


remains a vital Catholic presence in Green, Ohio in this sesquicentennial year. 
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RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD PARISH, SOLON 


N JUNE 14, 1971, three years after 

the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland 
purchased property on Cannon Road in 
Solon, Ohio, Bishop Clarence G. 
Issenmann established a new area parish, 
appointing Father Louis J. Trivison its first 
pastor. At a meeting with Bishop 
Issenmann, Father Trivison proposed the Diocese dedicate the new parish to 
the Central Mystery of Christianity, the Resurrection of Our Lord. Days after 
the parish’s establishment, Father Trivison met with 400 area Catholic 
families, many of whom did not see the need for a new Catholic community. 
In the wake of the heated meeting at St. Rita School, approximately half of 
the eligible families joined Resurrection of Our Lord Parish. On June 19, 
1971, the parish’s founding families gathered in the gymnasium of Dorothy 
Lewis School to celebrate their first Mass. During the next two years, the 
community celebrated Sunday Mass at “St. Dorothy Lewis Church,” and met 
at the modest ranch-style rectory on Farm Drive for daily Mass and parish 
meetings. In June 1978, Resurrection of Our Lord Parish’s pastoral team grew 
with the addition of Sisters Mary Lou Misciasci, CSJ, and Rosemary Kuhns, 
CS). 
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Inspired by the tenets of the Second Vatican Council, Father Trivison sought 
to build a parish on a foundation of collaboration, lay ministry, and 
economical utilization of parish resources. Instead of the traditional pastor- 
based parish model, Resurrection of Our Lord Parish developed a pastoral 
staff, which, under the direction of its coordinator, Father Trivison, 
collaborated in making all community decisions. Quite innovative for 1971, 
the pastoral team was the first in the Cleveland Diocese to include women 
parishioners. This sense of cooperation and collaboration also influenced the 
establishment of the parish council—a body which not only advises the 
pastoral team, but makes decisions which directly effect the daily operations 
of the parish. Recognizing its limited economic resources, the community 
decided to erect a multi-purpose parish center instead of a standard church 
building. Months after its groundbreaking, the facility hosted its first 
Eucharistic Celebration. 


In the two decades since its establishment, Resurrection of Our Lord Parish 
has devoted a great deal of time and energy to a variety of social ministries, 
including hunger relief, housing construction, and charitable fund-raising. 
Recognizing the scope of its social commitment, the Commission on Catholic 
Community Action awarded Resurrection of Our Lord Parish its 1991 Social 
Action Award. That same year, the parish council expressed concern over the 
declining number of vocations and joined the FutureChurch program. Five 
years later, responding to Bishop Anthony M. Pilla’s pastoral letter, “Church in 
the City,” Resurrection of Our Lord Parish and two other diocesan parishes 
applied for and received a grant from the city of Cleveland for the 
development of educational programs, which would bring together members 
of Greater Cleveland’s economically and racially diverse communities. 
During its year-long twenty-fifth anniversary celebration, Resurrection of Our 
Lord Parish sponsored a series of educational, spiritual, and social events. In 
September 1996, Father Trivison retired, turning over the pastoral coordinator 
position to Father J. Mark Hobson. 


1915 ~ * SACRED HEART OF JESUS PARISH, AKRON 


N 1915, HUNGARIAN-CATHOLICS living in 

Akron, Ohio hoped to establish a new parish, 
which they wished to name Patronia 
Hungaronium Parish. When they petitioned 
Bishop John P. Farrelly, he welcomed the idea of 
a new parish, but opposed the proposed name. 
He soon gave approval for the new community, 
which he named Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish, 
and appointed Father Oscar Solymos its first 
pastor. Without their own church, the 
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parishioners celebrated Sunday Mass at St. Bernard Church in Akron and 
weekday Masses at the Sacred Heart of Jesus rectory. Following Father 
Solymos’s departure for Hungary in 1918, the parish welcomed two short- 
term pastors, Father Francis Boehnlein (1919-1920) and Father Francis Denes 
(1920-1922). Under the direction of its fourth pastor, Father Ferdinand 
Pupinszky, the parish began to blossom. On November 23, 1924, Sacred 
Heart of Jesus Parish celebrated the blessing of its church’s cornerstone—an 
event which drew close to 3,000 participants. Work on the church proceeded 
quickly, allowing Bishop Joseph Schrembs to dedicate the building on 
September 13, 1925. Ten years later, the community completed its campus, 
opening its recreation center. 


Father Pupinszky continued to administer to the spiritual and physical needs 
of Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish until his death on April 10, 1959. In the 
resulting interregnum, Father Cassian R. Holbay, O Praem, a priest who had 
been assisting at the parish for a number of years, served as parish 
administrator. On July 1, 1959, Archbishop Edward F. Hoban appointed Father 
Aloysius J. Bartko fifth pastor of Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish. During Father 
Bartko’s pastorate, the community renewed its connections to Hungary. In 
1970, it welcomed three Sisters of Social Service from Buffalo, New York, who 
previously had emigrated from Hungary. On May 31, 1974, Cardinal Joseph 
Mindszenty, the Hungarian primate who had been imprisoned by the 
communist government for treason, celebrated a Solemn Mass at the parish. 
Eight years later, Father Laszlo Ivan, a Hungarian-born priest who had 
emigrated to the United States from Germany, succeeded Father Bartko. 


Under Father lvan’s direction, Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish established a 
number of German-language programs, including a monthly German- 
language Mass complete with a German choir. Construction projects under 
his supervision included the conversion of the former convent into a rectory 
and the renovation of the church and recreation hall. In September 1986, 
Father Ivan returned to Germany. While the Diocese searched for a new 
pastor, Reverend Mister Geza J. Balassy served as administrator pro tempore. 
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The following year, after discussions with Bishop Ladislaus A. Iranyi, who 
served the Hungarian-Catholic community living outside Hungary, Bishop 
Anthony M. Pilla appointed Father Joseph Zalotay pastor of Sacred Heart of 
Jesus Parish. Ordained in the Diocese of Vac, Hungary, Father Zalotay had 
emigrated to the United Sates in 1955 to begin a teaching ministry. On 
October 9, 1989, the parish was honored by a visit from Cardinal Laszlo 
Paskai, Primate of Hungary. Father Zalotay served the community until 1992, 
when he left the parish for Maryland. 


On August 1, 1992, Bishop Pilla appointed Father Robert E. Clancy, the 
chaplain of Akron General Medical Center, to administer to the spiritual and 
corporal needs of the community. In the last five years, Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Parish has launched a number of projects to maintain and improve its 
buildings. Many of these efforts would have been impossible without 
donations of equipment, labor, and money from its members. A small, yet 
vibrant community, Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish maintains its Hungarian- 
Catholic traditions, celebrating a Sunday Mass with hymns and homily in 
Hungarian. 


1916 ©: SACRED HEART OF JESUS PARISH, BARBERTON 


TARTING IN THE spring of 1916, 

Slovenian-Catholics from Barberton, 
Ohio and the Kenmore district of Akron, 
met to discuss the formation of a new 
nationality parish. On January 7, 1917, a 
committee announced it had received 
Bishop John P. Farrelly’s blessing for the 
project. The Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish 
and its first pastor, Father Anton Berk initially celebrated Mass at SS. Cyril & 
Methodius Parish in Barberton, later moving to a rented hall on 15th Street 
and West Tuscarawas Avenue. Father Berk left the parish in October, 1917 and 
was not replaced until June 1918, when Father Anton Milnar was assigned to 
administer to the community. Before his departure in March 1919, Father 
Milnar secured property at the corner of West Hopocan Avenue and 15th 
Street NW in preparation for the construction of the first Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Church. 


With a dearth of Slovenian priests in the Cleveland Diocese, the Sacred 
Heart community went without a pastor for almost three years before Bishop 
Joseph Schrembs appointed Father John Stefanic its second pastor in February 
1922. Work on the church proceeded smoothly, allowing the parish to 
celebrate its first Mass in the new building on Christmas Eve 1922. The 
following March, Father Stefanic left the parish. In July, following the short 
tenure of Father Ludwig Virant, the parish welcomed Father Anthony Bombach, 


who nurtured the community's spiritual and social life until his departure in 
January 1931. As many parishioners struggled through the Great Depression, 
Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish’s new pastor, Father Joseph Medin supplied them 
with emergency food and coal. 


As the United States emerged from the Great Depression in the summer of 
1940, the community welcomed a new pastor, Father Matthias Jager, under 
whose direction it broke ground for its new church. Auxiliary Bishop James A. 
McFadden dedicated the new building on August 9, 1942. The community 
then renovated its original church into a social hall. Driven by a growing 
number of married couples with young children, the parish purchased 11 
acres of land on Shannon Avenue for a parish school. When Father Joseph 
Celesnik succeeded Father Jager, he began soliciting funds for the 
construction project. In April 1960 , Bishop John Krol blessed the new Sacred 
Heart of Jesus School. A faculty of three Sisters of St. Francis from Lemont, 
Illinois and one lay teacher opened Sacred Heart of Jesus School that fall. 


During the tenure of Father Celesnik’s successor, Father Rudolph Praznik, 
the parish retired its school construction debt and began raising funds for the 
relocation of its church, rectory, and convent to a new site on Shannon 
Avenue. By the time Father Joseph Ozimek replaced Father Praznik in 
September 1969, the parish abandoned its relocation project and launched 
plans for a new parish complex. Using volunteer laborers, the parish 
completed its new rectory in 1970. The following June, Sacred Heart of Jesus 
School closed. Construction soon began on the current Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Church—a structure which Bishop James A. Hickey dedicated on June 13, 
1976. Bishop Anthony M. Pilla later appointed Father Albert A. Kunkel to 
succeed the retiring Father Ozimek. In 1995, the parish received the 
cornerstones from its first two churches and installed them near the entrance 
of its current church. As the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland celebrates its 
sesquicentennial anniversary, the parishioners of Sacred Heart of Jesus Church 
pay tribute to its Slovenian-Catholic predecessors. 
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“= SACRED HEART OF JESUS PARISH, CLEVELAND 


Fo MANY LATE-NINETEENTH century 
Catholic immigrant groups, the erection of 
a church gave witness to their faith and 
desire to establish a new life in the United 
States. During the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century, growing numbers of - 
Polish immigrants migrated from the area of 
St. Stanislaus Church down Marcelline 
Avenue (now East 71st Street) to the 
Brecksville Road—Harvard Avenue area. 
Recognizing the difficulties of traversing the area’s numerous gullies, the 
community purchased land on Marcelline Avenue between Krakow and 
Kazimier Avenues in the hopes of erecting a new church. In the spring of 
1889, Bishop Richard Gilmour appointed Father Anton F. Kolaszewski, pastor 
of St. Stanislaus Parish, to supervise the construction of the first Sacred Heart 
of Jesus Church. Father Kolaszewski and the Polish-Catholics of “the Orchard” 
celebrated their first Mass in the building’s second-floor church on Christmas 
Day 1889. The following spring, the community welcomed two Felician 
sisters and one lay teacher, who began instructing its 150 students. Monsignor 
Felix Boff dedicated the combination church—school on June 22, 1890. 


The community remained a mission of St. Stanislaus Parish until August 6, 
1891, when it welcomed its first pastor, Father Felix Orzechowski. During his 
two years as pastor, Father Orzechowski erected a rectory and struggled to 
keep the parish financially solvent. After maintaining the parish in the face of 
worsening economic conditions for two years, Father Orzechowski left Sacred 
Heart of Jesus Parish in July 1893. Following the short tenure of an 
administrator, Father Wenceslas Horak, the parish welcomed its second 
pastor, Father James Kula on December 22, 1893. New to the Cleveland 
Diocese, Father Kula arrived at Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish at a time when it 
was severely divided over future construction plans. Unwilling to incur any 
additional debt for such projects, Father Kula left the parish on July 10, 1895, 
turning the difficult tasks of paying off the existing debt and forging parish 
unity to Father Paul Cwiakala. After wrestling with these burdens for four 
years, Father Cwiakala left the parish in July 1899. 


In 1900, the parish welcomed its fourth pastor, Father Victor Szyrocki. 
Recognizing the need for a larger church, the parish broke ground for a 
modified Baroque-style church with twin bell towers and an ornate facade in 
1908. Construction expenses soon surpassed the parish’s available funds, and 
the project was halted with the completion of only a basement church. With 
the opening of the new facility, Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish converted its 
original church into a social hall. Along with productions by the Fredro 
Dramatic Society, the hall served as the site for parish dances, and athletic 


and gymnastic competitions. Continued growth led the parish to contemplate 
erecting a new school, a project which vied with the unfinished church for the 
community's limited financial resources. As debate over the two competing 
projects continued, Father Szyrocki left the parish in July 1916 to become 
pastor of Our Lady of Czestochowa Parish. 


Under his successor, Father John Czyzak, the parish went ahead with 
construction of a new school. The pressures of a rapidly increasing school 
enrollment and mounting parish debt were exacerbated in 1919, when Father 
Czyzak replaced the Felician Sisters with the Franciscan Sisters of the Blessed 
Kunegunda. Two years later, Father Czyzak left the parish, turning over its 
administration to Father John Mlotkowski. During his pastorate, Father 
Mlotkowski faced the problem of plummeting school enrollment. In 1928, 
Father Mlotkowski replaced the Franciscan Sisters with the Felician Sisters 
from McKees Rock, Pennsylvania. After serving for 11 years, Father 
Mlotkowski left Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish. In May 1932, Father Joseph P. 
Kocinski began his stormy pastorate. The dissent which characterized Father 
Kocinski’s pastorate continued during that of his successor, Father Stanislaus 
Rybacki—a condition aggravated by the parish’s deteriorating financial 
condition. In 1938, the situation reached a crisis point with threats of 
foreclosure. As the community made preparations for a novena to Our 
Sorrowful Mother, Father Rybacki was instructed to visit Mr. H. R. Templeton 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, who soon arranged a loan for Sacred Heart 
of Jesus Parish. 


The postwar period brought dramatic changes to the parish. After four 
decades of celebrating Mass in its lower church, the community opened its 
upper church, which Bishop Edward F. Hoban dedicated on May 6, 1951. 
Three years after the dedication, the parish welcomed its new pastor, Father 
Francis J. Szczepanski. Under his direction, the members of the congregation 
grew closer to each other. With his birthday 
in 1975, Father Szczepanski reached the 

P Diocese’s mandatory age of retirement. 
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parishioners petitioned Bishop James A. Hickey to allow Father Szczepanski 
to remain with them. Despite their best efforts, however, the parishioners 
bade farewell to Father Szczepanski on August 19, 1975. 


New challenges emerged during the pastorate of Father Raymond B. 
Bartnikowski. Facing falling enrollment, Sacred Heart of Jesus and Immaculate 
Heart of Mary Parishes decided to merge their two schools, creating the Jesus 
and Mary School. After serving the parish for over 13 years, Father 
Bartnikowski left the parish, turning over administrative and spiritual duties to 
his successor and the community’s current pastor, Father Francis Bednar. 
While its history may have been tumultuous, Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish 
remains a living reminder of the dedication and faith of its Polish-Catholic 
founders. 


SACRED HEART OF JESUS PARISH, ELYRIA 


| N THE EARLY part of the twentieth century, 
Hungarian immigrants came to the United States 
and settled in the steel-manufacturing districts of 
northern Ohio. At the time, Elyria did not have a 
Hungarian nationality parish; those Hungarian- 
Catholics who did settle there traveled to St. 
Ladislaus Parish in Lorain, Ohio to celebrate Mass. In 
1922, members of Elyria’s Hungarian community 
celebrated Mass with Father Louis Unger in the 
basement of St. Mary Church at the corner of Fourth 
Street and Middle Avenue. Two years later, when the 
Cleveland Diocese established Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Parish, Father Unger became its first pastor. He 
remained with the community for only two years, at 
which time the parish became a mission served by priests from Lorain and 
Cleveland. Groundbreaking ceremonies for the current Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Church took place on October 21, 1928. Work on the building proceeded 
quickly, allowing Bishop Joseph Schrembs to dedicate the church on 
December 29, 1929. 


During the next forty years, Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish welcomed a 
number of pastors, including Fathers Joseph Peter, Eugene Yuhasz, Tihamer 
Stephen Zekany, Aloysius Bartko, and Julius M. Viglas. In 1968, the Cleveland 
Diocese appointed Father George Simons administrator of Sacred Heart of 
Jesus Parish and chaplain of the Newmann Club at Lorain County Community 
College. It was during his tenure that the character of the community began 
to change with growing numbers of non-Hungarians joining the community. 
Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish became a mission of St. Mary Parish in 1974. 


Unhappy with the Diocese’s decision, members of the community deluged 
Bishop James A. Hickey’s office with letters calling for a return to parochial 
status. After meeting with the members, Bishop Hickey reinstated the parish, 
making it a non-territorial, Hungarian nationality parish and a campus 
ministry center. Under the direction of Father Frank Cook, the parish renewed 
its social justice awareness, playing an active role in the revitalization of its 
neighborhood. Father Dennis Wirks revitalized the community's spiritual and 
liturgical life. 


On January 1, 1989, Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish welcomed its current 
pastor, Father George Guschwan, who also serves as part-time chaplain at 
Elyria Memorial Hospital. Under his direction, the community has advanced 
its social and spiritual missions, establishing an active parish council, an 
annual Job Fair, and variety of prayer and faith-sharing organizations. The 
parish also participates in the Elyria Cluster, a body composed of the four 
Elyria Catholic parishes, and joins with St. Agnes and Holy Cross Parishes in 
an annual communal penance service. As Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish 
celebrates the sesquicentennial anniversary of the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland, it looks forward to its seventy-fifth anniversary in 1999. 


=~ SACRED HEART OF JESUS CHAPEL, LORAIN 


HE STORY OF Sacred Heart of Jesus 

Chapel is really a story of persons 
working together to transplant their 
religious heritage to a new country. As 
early as the First World War, Mexicans 
and Mexican-Americans migrated to 
Lorain, Ohio in search of employment. 
A Mexican settlement, composed 

principally of men, 

1906 Holy Trinity, Lorain soon formed along the edge of south Lorain. Over the 
next three decades, the fate of the 
community waxed and waned with shifting 
economic and political conditions. The 
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future of the Hispanic settlement finally was secured, when, in the wake of 
the Second World War, discharged United States servicemen from the Puerto- 
Rican towns of Lares, Coamo, San Lorenzo, and Utuado settled in Lorain. By 
the early 1950s, these men had sent for their families. 


Recognizing the spiritual needs of the community, the Cleveland Diocese 
established Sacred Heart of Jesus Chapel in July 1952, securing the priestly 
services of Father Gerard Fredericks, ST. Soon after his appointment, Father 
Fredericks and Archbishop Edward F. Hoban selected a site for the 
community—the former Rebman Meat Market on Vine Avenue. Father 
Fredericks soon “became a constant visitor to the local business scene, 
seeking equal opportunity before it was the law. He was the interpreter at the 
courts defending and demanding the rights for people who understood little of 
the judicial system and were terrified of it.” In April 1953, three Missionary 
Servant Sisters—Sister Marie Jean Daigle, Sister Carmen Teresa Rivas, and 
Sister Catherine Laboure—joined Father Fredericks in serving the community. 
Along with its sacramental celebrations, the parish sponsored a variety of 
programs, including catechism classes and athletic teams. 


When Father Martin Van Trieste, ST succeeded Father Fredericks in 
September 1958, the center of many men’s social life was still the area’s bars 
and clubs. In 1959, Father Van Trieste and nine men of the parish attended a 
Cursillo in San Antonio, Texas, returning to Lorain inspired. Sacred Heart of 
Jesus Chapel soon became the center of the Diocese’s Spanish-language 
Cursillo program. As the movement spread, it drew the attention of the 
national media. In the late summer of 1963, Father Van Trieste turned over the 
administration of the parish to his fellow Trinitarian, Father Kevin Nugent, ST. 
Under his direction, the parish reached out to the larger Spanish-speaking 
community, sponsoring La Capilla del Cristo Rey at the former St. Peter 
Church, and La Capilla de Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe at the former St. 
John Church. Under the guidance of its next pastor, Father Albert Koklowsky, 
ST, who had previously served in Cleveland’s Hough neighborhood, these 
efforts continued. 


During the 1970s, the parish underwent a variety of changes. In November 
1972, it welcomed a new pastor, Father Robert Ward, ST. Two years later, a 
chapter of parish history came to an end, when preparations for a new 
housing project led to the demolition of the original Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Chapel. Through the generosity of Mrs. Pauline Vukin, the parish secured a 
ten-acre site on Pearl Street for a new chapel. While work progressed on the 
building, the community celebrated Mass in the former Kohlmyer Hardware 
Store building. On April 20, 1975, Bishop James A. Hickey dedicated the new 
Sacred Heart of Jesus Chapel. During the next eight years, the parish was 
served by two other pastors from the Missionary Servants of the Most Holy 
Trinity: Father Edward Molumby (1980-1982) and Father Timothy Lynch 
(1982). 


On June 30, 1982, the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland assumed 
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responsibility for the parish, appointing Father Michael J. Schneid pastor. 
Father Schneid served the community for the next eight years, turning over the 
parish to his successor and current pastor, Father Robert Reidy, on June 1, 
1990. Approximately eighty years after the first Spanish-speaking Catholics 
arrived in Lorain, Sacred Heart of Jesus Chapel maintains the religious 
traditions of its Puerto-Rican, Mexican, Salvadoran, Dominican, Honduran, 
Cuban, and Guatemalan parishioners. While maintaining its cultural and 
religious traditions, the community also has reached out to welcome Irish-, 
German-, Italian-, and African-American-Catholics. 


“8 me SACRED HEART OF JESUS PARISH, OBERLIN 
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N 1860, OBERLIN, Ohio’s Catholic 

community, consisting of German- 
Catholic farmers and Irish-Catholic 
“gandy dancers” and female household 
servants, became a mission station of St. 
Mary Parish in Elyria, Ohio. The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus community celebrated its 
first Mass with Father John T. Schaffeld, pastor of St. Mary Parish, on June 1, 1880 
at the home of John and Rosanna Welsh. Even though the community purchased 
land on North Main Street opposite Tappan Square in September 1887, it 
continued to celebrate Mass in family homes for the next ten years. The parish 
soon exchanged the property for two lots at the corner of South Pleasant and 
Groveland Street. On September 6, 1890, Oberlin’s Catholics celebrated the 
blessing of the cornerstone of their first church. Work proceeded smoothly on 
the red brick Romanesque-style church, allowing Father Schaffeld and the 
community to celebrate their first Mass in the new building on Christmas Day 
1890. 


For the next 15 years, the congregation remained a mission served by priests 
from parishes in Elyria, Grafton, and Wakeman, Ohio. On May 13, 1900, Bishop 
Ignatius F. Horstmann visited the community and dedicated the Sacred Heart of 
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Jesus Church. Recognizing the community's desire for its own priest, Bishop 

Horstmann elevated the mission to parochial status, appointing Father Peter Dietz 

its first pastor. Ordained in Baltimore, Maryland, Father Dietz was a progressive 

social thinker and labor activist. Along with founding the Militia of Christ, an 

organization of Catholic unionists, Father Dietz was a frequent attendant and : 
speaker at American Federation of Labor conventions, and the organizer of the 
first Social Institute for Catholics held at Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish and 
Oberlin’s Carnegie Library in September 1909. Two years later, Father Dietz left 
Oberlin to continue his activism in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


During the second decade of the twentieth century, the community reverted to 
mission status, welcoming priests from St. Mary Parish in Elyria. In May 1920, 
Father William C. O’Loughlin began his pastorate at Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish. 
Over the next 13 years, parish membership fell. With only 80 families in 1933, 
the parish launched a series of fund-raising activities, including numerous 
suppers and card parties. During the Second World War, the community 
redirected its collective action, serving breakfasts to Catholic students in the 
United States Navy’s V-12 Unit stationed at Oberlin College. After serving the 
parish for over two decades, Father O’Loughlin died on February 19, 1948. 


Increased membership and prosperity arrived in the immediate postwar 
period. This growth, along with the increased industrial and residential 
development of Oberlin, led Father O’Loughlin’s successor, Father Thomas A. 
Kirby, STD, to purchase a ten-acre plot of land on West Lorain Street, on which 
the community could erect a new campus. While the parish finalized plans for 
the new facility, Father Martin T. Engelhardt succeeded Father Kirby and broke 
ground for a new education and general purpose building. On June 28, 1959, 
the community and its new pastor, Father Anthony J. Winters, celebrated the first 
Mass in a new temporary church on West Lorain Street. For the next four years, 
the parish celebrated Masses, weddings, and funerals at both its West Lorain 
Street and Groveland Street locations. The community later razed the Groveland 
Street church and sold the property. 


Under the direction of Father William L. Andrews, who succeeded Father 
Winters in June 1964, the community decided to renovate its temporary church. 
While work proceeded, the parish received a bequest from Gabriel Jacobs 
Wahlgren of Seattle, Washington, whose parents, Bonsieur and Elizabeth Jacobs, 
had been early parishioners of Sacred Heart of Jesus Church. With the memorial 
donation, the parish completed construction of its education building. On 
September 17, 1967, Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann dedicated both the 
renovated church and education building. In the 30 years since the dedication, 
Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish has welcomed a number of new priests, including its 
current pastor, Father William Padavick. With the implementation of the reforms 
of the Second Vatican Council, the community initiated a number of social 
outreach and ecumenical programs. In 1995, the parish hosted a thanksgiving 
service, at which its new pipe organ was dedicated. Once located in the “wilds” 
of Lorain County, Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish has become an integral part of 
both the Cleveland Diocese and Oberlin communities. 


TTRACTED BY JOBS in the Massillon 

Coal Field, which served the Atlantic 
& Great Western Railway during the last 
half of the nineteenth century, the first 
lrish-Catholics in Wadsworth, Ohio 
initially traveled to SS. Peter and Paul 
Parish in Doylestown to celebrate the 
Eucharist. When a priest was willing to 
ride to Wadsworth, Mass was celebrated in 
the John Gallagher Sr. home on Broad 
Street or Rickard’s Hall on Main Street. In 1886, Father E. J. Vattman of SS. 
Philip and James Parish in Canal Fulton persuaded Bishop Richard Gilmour to 
establish a mission in Wadsworth. On August 20, Monsignor George F. Houck, 
Chancellor of the Cleveland Diocese, blessed the cornerstone for the first 
Sacred Heart of Jesus Church. Monsignor G. P. Thorpe dedicated the building 
on October 31, 1886. 


During the next four decades, the mission welcomed a number of 
administrators: Father Michael Philippart (1888-1889), Father Nicholas Horst 127) 
(1889-1893), Father John Powers (1893-1 896), Father Stephen Weber 
(1897-1898), Father Leonard Plumanns (1898-1903), Father J. Bertemes ©) 
(1903-1904), Father T. F. Quinn (1904-1 905), Monsignor J. R. Kenny 
(1905-1910), and Father John Ryan (1910-1923). Between 1896 and 1897, 
Sacred Heart of Jesus Mission did not have a regular administrator and relied on 
visiting priests for Eucharistic celebrations. In 1898, as it welcomed growing 
numbers of southern and eastern European immigrants, the community 
established a choir, League of the Sacred Heart and Altar Society. Nine years 
later, it purchased property for a community cemetery. Along with a regular 
corps of priests, the early members of the community benefited from the 
teaching services of the Sisters of St. Dominic. 
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In 1923, the Cleveland Diocese elevated the community to parochial status, 
appointing Father Leo Brown its first pastor. Initially residing with the Charles 
Nellis family, Father Brown launched a renovation project, which consisted of 
digging a church basement and painting the building's interior and exterior. 
Father Brown soon moved into a house donated by Mr. Joseph Bender and Mr. 
Adam Haller. The parish later purchased the former William Everhard family 
house and converted it into the first Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish rectory. By the 
time Father Carl J. Anthony succeeded Father Brown in March 1905, the parish 
membership had reached 105 families. Two years later, the community 
celebrated the blessing of its new church’s cornerstone. Work on the Spanish 
Mission-style church proceeded quickly, allowing it to be dedicated on 
November 24, 1929. Father Anthony shepherded the parish through the most 
difficult years of the Great Depression before poor health forced him to resign 
in July 1939. 


Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish’s third pastor, Father James Downie, served the 
community in one of its most trying periods. Along with the trials of the Second 
World War, the parish endured a constant campaign of anti-Catholic activity, 
including a number of cross-burnings by the Ku Klux Klan. In 1945, Father 
Oldrich J. Korab succeeded Father Downie. Under his direction, the parish 
remodeled its rectory, converted a house into a convent, and broke ground for a 
new school. On September 12, 1949, the Vincentian Sisters of Charity opened 
the new Sacred Heart of Jesus School. With its enrollment growing, the school 
was enlarged with a second floor addition in 1957. 


Under the direction of its next pastor, Father Lawrence J. Andes, who 
succeeded Father Korab in 1959, the parish grew to 620 families. On December 
30, 1962, it celebrated the blessing of its new church addition. Father Andes 
died on October 16, 1963; his assistant, Father J. Norman Riley, served the 
parish until November, when it welcomed its new pastor, Father Thomas G. 
McMahon. After 18 years of service, Father McMahon retired and was 
succeeded by the community’s current pastor, Father James A. Conry. Two years 
after arriving in Wadsworth, Father Conry supervised the renovation of a new 
convent. In October 1986, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla consecrated the church. 
During the 1990s, the parish completed a school addition, administrative 
offices, physical education center, and eastern church transept. In this 
sesquicentennial year, the 1,500 families of Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish and 
340 students of its school give thanks for their bountiful blessings. 


1997 : “LA SAGRADA FAMILIA, CLEVELAND 


A shies THE HISTORY OF Cleveland’s 
Hispanic-Catholic community 
reaches back to the immediate post-World 
War One period, a majority of Cleveland’s 
Puerto Rican and Mexican population 
arrived between 1940 and 1970. With 
political and military upheavals rocking 
much of Central and South America 
during the 1980s, these two groups soon were joined by immigrants from a 
variety of other Latin American countries. Unlike the Mexican immigrant 
community, which distributed itself throughout the city, the Puerto Rican 
community initially settled in the area of Lexington and Superior Avenues on the 
city’s East Side. Starting in the late 1950s, members of both communities began 
concentrating on Cleveland’s near-West Side. Like the Catholic immigrants who 
had preceded them, Cleveland’s Hispanic-Catholics sought a place where they 
could worship in their own language and preserve the religious traditions of 
their homeland. 


On October 26, 1980, members of Cleveland’s near-West Side Hispanic- 
Catholic community gathered with Father Dennis O’Grady to celebrate Mass at 
Ricardo’s Restaurant on Fulton Road. Recognizing the rich religious tradition of 
the community and its need for a permanent home, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla 
established Capilla de Cristo Rey as a Hispanic pastoral center. In his October 4, 
1983 establishment decree, Bishop Pilla wrote: “This need has arisen especially 
from those who, in transferring from one cultural milieu to another, have, for 
some reason, felt at a distance from the Roman Catholic Church. There are also 
those people who practice the Catholic Faith as well as they are able, yet feel 

the need to identify more strongly with the 
1908 St. Stanislaus, Lorain language, culture, and customs which have 
been a part of their background.” Unlike most 
Cleveland parishes, Capilla de Cristo Rey 
adopted a pastoral team system. Soon after its 
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establishment, the community rented a storefront on West 44th Street and Clark 
Avenue in which it celebrated Mass. 


In 1987, the parish moved into a new facility on Clark Avenue. The next 
three years were very active ones for the fledgling community, with the 
establishment of La Mesa Consultora—a parish council with commissions for 
spirituality, social activities, and hospitality, and two additional councils for 
finance and parish youth. While establishing its pastoral council and securing a 
site for its celebrations, the Capilla de Cristo Rey community developed an 
active social outreach program, including a hunger center, and funeral 
assistance fund. The social life of the parish soon pulsed with the activities of a 
hospitality committee, La Noche Familiar, Christmas Posadas, Good Friday 
processions, and enthronement of the Sacred Heart in the homes of the 
parishioners. While Capilla de Cristo Rey possessed a rich spiritual and social 
life, it remained a small community, struggling with problems common to the 
Diocese’s urban parishes. 


Recognizing the benefits of a single Hispanic-Catholic parish, members of 
Capilla de Cristo Rey and the Parishes of San Juan Bautista and San Miguel—the 
Spanish-speaking community of Saint Michael the Archangel Church, met to 
discuss a possible merger. While the San Miguel community decided to remain 
a part of the multiethnic congregation at St. Michael the Archangel Parish, 
Capilla de Cristo Rey and San Juan Bautista Parish agreed to the merger and 
petitioned Bishop Anthony M. Pilla to establish a new Hispanic-Catholic 
community. Following a course trod by myriad ethnic-Catholic communities, 
Cleveland’s Hispanic-Catholics broke ground for their new church—La Iglesia 
de la Sagrada Familia on September 21, 1996. The members of Capilla de Cristo 
Rey celebrated their last Mass at the Clark Avenue location on July 27, 1997, 
processing to their temporary home—the chapel of St. Augustine Manor on 
Detroit Avenue. The first services at the multi-purpose Spanish-style building, La 
Iglesia de la Sagrada Familia, Cleveland’s newest Catholic Church were held on 
Good Friday, April 10, 1998. 


1873 © ~ ST. ADALBERT PARISH BEREA 
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N DECEMBER 8, 1873, Cleveland’s Bishop 

Richard Gilmour founded St. Adalbert Church. The 
congregation, composed mostly of sandstone-quarry 
workers and their families, soon welcomed Father 
Xavier Schulak, a Jesuit priest from Chicago, who 
celebrated Mass in Berea twice a year. As the 
community grew, it longed for its own priest. After an 
extensive search, Bishop Gilmour secured the services 
of Father Victor Zareczny, a priest from the Polish 
region of Galicia. Under Father Zareczny’s supervision, 
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St. Adalbert Parish purchased property on what is now Adelbert Street near 
Front Street, on which it built a brick church. On September 26, 1875, 
Diocesan Administrator, Monsignor Felix Boff, dedicated the building. In years 
that followed, the parish purchased four acres of land on East Bagley Road for 
a cemetery and erected its first pastoral residence, a structure composed of 
sandstone from the local quarry. 


From its beginning, St. Adalbert Parish has focused on the education of its 
children. Initially, Julius Krygier, the parish organist, taught the children in the 
church's choir loft. This practice came to an end, when, in 1880, St. Adalbert 
Parish constructed a wood-frame schoolhouse. Ten years later, Father 
Benedykt Rosinski, the community’s second pastor, supervised the 
construction of a brick school, which, after numerous modifications, 
continues to serve the parish. Upon completion of the second school, the 
community welcomed teachers from the Felician Sisters of Detroit. By 
September 1908, Father Hippolit Orlowski and his parishioners completed a 
sister's residence. In 1953, the Felician Sisters of Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 
began their tenure at St. Adalbert School, which lasted until 1992, when they 
turned over the school to an all-lay faculty. 


One of the most colorful. yet divisive, periods in the parish’s history was 
the decade of the 1930s. Following the removal of its pastor, Father Ignatius 
Piotrowski in June 1928, the parish welcomed administrator pro tempore, 
Father Stanislaus Rogosz, who soon endeared himself to the community. 
Bishop Joseph Schrembs replaced Father Rogosz with Father Joseph 
Spanowski in April 1932, bringing forth a flood of letters charging Father 
Spanowski with an inability to speak Polish fluently and administrative 
inefficiency. The committee, which drafted the letter, soon escalated its 
campaign, preventing Father Spanowski from celebrating Mass for three 
weeks. In May, Father Rogosz read a prepared statement before the dissenting 
St. Adalbert Parish committee. “I do not desire to be your pastor contrary to 

the will of the Most Rev. Bishop. It was His will 
that | go there and upon his demand | left... 
le Should | have done good and you appreciate it, 
| am very thankful.... But, please... abide by 
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the will and good wishes of Your Bishop.” The following day, the committee 
wrote Bishop Schrembs, promising not to hinder Father Spanowski from 
performing his priestly duties. By the fall of 1932, the Diocese transferred 
Father Spanowski, replacing him with Father Francis Duda. 


Throughout the first half of the 1930s, the parish population continued to 
grow. By the middle of the decade, plans were launched for a new church. In 
1937, the parish broke ground for its new church—a twin-towered, 
Romanesque structure containing a large foliated amber-glass rose window 
and statuary-grouped Stations of the Cross. The centerpiece of the building, a 
white and gold trimmed altar is crowned by a statue of St. Adalbert. 
Additional, smaller statues flank both the left and right altars. Both the altars 
and the statuary were carved in Poland. Bishop Schrembs dedicated the new 
church on September 11, 1938. 


In recent years, St. Adalbert Parish expanded and renovated its campus. The 
current pastor, Father Gerald J. Keller, increased the living area of the pastoral 
residence and supervised the construction of the Our Lady of Czestochowa 
Shrine, which was dedicated on October 9, 1994. As its prepares to celebrate 
its one-hundred-and-twenty-fifth anniversary, St. Adalbert Parish looks back on 
a rich and colorful history. 


URING THE LATE-1870s and early-1880s, rapid 

industrialization in the west Broadway neighborhood 
surrounding St. Wenceslas Church led a number of its 
Bohemian parishioners to move further east beyond 
Willson Avenue (now East 55th Street). Realizing that the 
four mile trek to St. Wenceslaus School was too far for 
their children, a committee of men organized the St. 
Adalbert Society, which, in 1882, rented space for a 
school in Stehlik’s Hall at Garden and Lincoln Avenues. 
The society quickly launched a fund-raising drive which drew the attention of 
Bishop Richard Gilmour, who, on January 1, 1883, granted permission for the 
establishment of a church and school. Construction on a frame church and 
school began on September 5, 1883. While the building soon was completed, 
the community went without a pastor until 1888, when it welcomed Father John 
W. Malecha. Two years later, Notre Dame Sisters replaced the lay teachers of St, 
Adalbert School. 


As later Bohemian immigrants joined the parish, it outgrew its original church. 
Under Father Malecha’s direction, the community began work on a 
Romanesque-style church. On July 24, 1904, Father Malecha suddenly died; the 
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task of completing the church fell to his successor, Father John W. Becka. In 
1912, the parish celebrated its first Mass in the new building. During the 
immediate post-World-War-One period, a small number of Bohemian-Catholics 
left the neighborhood. Within the next four decades, the small stream of out- 
migration grew in strength and non-Catholic African-Americans became the 
majority population of the neighborhood. Continuing drops in enrollment forced 
the community to close its school in 1946. Fifteen years later, with the parish 
population drastically depleted, the Chancery merged St. Adalbert Parish and the 
nearby African-American Parish, Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament Parish, and 
resurrected the parish school. Recognizing that 15 years of inactivity had taken 
its toll on the school building, pastor, Father Leonard Sudhoff, CPPS, the Sisters 
of Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament, and the lay members of the parish 
decided to erect a new school; construction began on June 1, 1961. Longtime 
parishioner, teacher, and school principal, Mrs. Lydia Harris, recalled how the 
children even helped, carrying school supplies and belongings in their bags to 
the new school. On September 4, 1962, classes began in the new St. Adalbert 
School. 


Several pastors followed Fr. Sudhoff including Fr. Gene Wilson who took 
charge in 1969. During the next eight years, Father Wilson concentrated his 
efforts on developing an effective and articulate lay leadership with which he 
could share responsibility. In 1977, Father Jerome Steinbrunner joined the ® 
pastoral staff of St. Adalbert Parish, assuming the role of pastor on December 1, Gs) 
1978. Citing a shortage of personnel, the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
withdrew from the parish at the end of the 1984-1985 school year. Under the 
direction of Mrs. Harris, the all-lay staff of the school has maintained the strong 
academic tradition of St. Adalbert School. As 
it celebrates the sesquicentennial year of the 
Catholic Diocese of Cleveland, St. Adalbert 1910 St. Mary, Bedford (2) 
Parish celebrates the contributions of both its : 
African-American and Bohemian members. 
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_ $T. AGNES PARISH ELYRIA 


HE HISTORY OF St. Agnes Parish begins with a May 
20, 1914 letter written to Bishop John P. Farrelly. 


Rt. Rev. dear Bishop—tin accordance with your 
desire, the undersigned committee went to Elyria 
yesterday and, with the Rev. B. J. Mooney, Pastor of St. 
Mary’s Church in that City, and two of his Councilmen 
visited the property proposed to be purchased as the 
site of the new church. 

We respectfully submit that in our judgment it is 
admirably adapted to the wants of a new Congregation. 

James O'Leary 
P. J. O’Connell 


The establishment of the parish then progressed very rapidly. On June 21, 
1914, Father J. A. McFadden began meeting with St. Agnes parishioners in the 
basement of St. Mary’s Church, which donated land to the new parish. Later 
that year St. Agnes Parish celebrated its first Mass in the newly completed 
Gates School auditorium. In the spring of 1915, the parish purchased a house 
on Dewey Avenue which served as its first rectory and began excavation for 
its church. Monsignor T. C. O'Reilly blessed the cornerstone of the building 
on July 25, 1915. 


The beautiful St. Agnes Church reflects the dedication and contributions of 
its pastor and parishioners. The Italian Renaissance building is based on the 
plan of the original St. Agnes Church in Italy. The interior follows the Roman- 
basilica style, with 18 columns, with decorated capitals, supporting arched 
entablature. Father Gilbert P. Jennings donated the sanctuary pews and two 
bisque angels. The window over the church’s main entrance and its pipe 
organ were gifts from the Altar and Rosary Society. By the time construction 
began on the sanctuary area, however, money had run out and the parish 
settled on simple, unadorned sanctuary walls. It is believed that a rounded 
apse with columns was planned for St. Agnes, but the project was never 
realized. 


From the parish’s beginning, its laity and religious strove to maintain the 
church in the face of a variety of adversities. On September 9, 1915, the 
Sisters of Saint Joseph opened St. Agnes School, ministering to the religious 
and secular educational needs of the parish’s children. Fifteen years later, in 
the grip of the Great Depression, St. Agnes continued this tradition of service 
and assistance. Father Leo J. Brissel, the parish’s third pastor, extended church 
revenue and much of his private resources to provide his parishioners with 
food, fuel, and clothing. 


After stemming the tide of the Great Depression and the Second World 
War, the membership of St. Agnes Parish grew and prospered. By 1968, 
however, the church required a complete renovation—a task completed by 
parish volunteers over the next three years. In the early 1970s, the parish 
faced another dilemma. With the declining economic condition of the 
neighborhood and falling enrollment, St. Agnes’s fifth pastor, Father Edward J. 
Gallagher closed the parish’s school. 


In the 25 years since the school’s closing, however, St. Agnes Parish has 
continued its tradition of vital service. In 1993, Father Lawrence Jurcak, a son 
of the parish, became its ninth pastor. Along with his duties to the 
community, Father Jurcak served as Adjutant Judicial Vicar in the Diocesan 
Tribunal and later as Clergy Personnel Director. With Father Jurcak’s 
guidance, St. Agnes Parish developed an extensive homebound and hospital 
ministry. Under its current pastor, Father Michael D. Ausperk, parish adults 
and teens have worked closely with St. Jude Parish and have formed the Elyria 
Teens for Christ, a high-school youth ministry. Father Ausperk and the St. 
Agnes Parish Council currently are designing a ten-year plan to take the 
parish into the twenty-first century. 


Wi. THE CONSTRUCTION of a nearby 

stretch of the Pennsylvania Central 
Railroad, Orrville, Ohio welcomed its first 
Catholics—trish railroad workers. In 1879, 
Father Edward J. Vattman, the pastor of SS. 
Philip & James Parish in Canal Fulton, Ohio, 

celebrated the first Mass in Orrville, holding 

| services in the Sullivan family home. For many years, Orrville’s Catholics had to 
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rely on the services of the priests from SS. Philip & James Parish. One of Father 
Vattman’s successors, Father George Forst, organized a number of Orrville’s 
Catholics with the purpose of establishing a new parish. During the first decade 
of the twentieth century, Father Forst celebrated Mass with the Orrville 
community on East Market Street, and established a program of religious 
instruction for the community’s children. While it collected money for the 
erection of its own church, Orrville’s Catholic community frequently traveled to 
Marshallville, Ohio, where it celebrated Mass at St. Joseph Parish. 


On June 17, 1914, Bishop John P. Farrelly appointed Father John A. McKeever 
first pastor of the Orrville community. Transporting the chapel of the defunct St. 
Patrick Parish in North Lawrence, Ohio to its West Market Street site, the St. 
Agnes community finally secured a permanent church. In March 1919, Father 
McKeever left the parish, and the St. Agnes community once again became a 
mission, this time receiving priestly attention from the chaplains of Mount Marie 
Convent and School in Canton, Ohio. After 15 years as a mission, Bishop Joseph 
Schrembs returned the St. Agnes community to parochial status. On August 22, 
1934, Bishop Schrembs appointed Father Charles Hoot pastor of Orrville’s 245 
Catholics. With good employment opportunities in the area, the parish 
population soon grew to 320 members. Relying on continual modest growth and 
the devotion of its members, the parish eventually began plans for the 
construction of a new church. 


In 1954, the parish purchased property on Oak and Lake Streets, and broke 
ground for a new church on March 17, 1957. Designed by architect Jules 
Franzen, the new St. Agnes Church included Spanish architectural features and 
hand-carved marble altars from Pietrasanta, Italy. On May 22, 1957, Pope Pius 
XII elevated Father Hoot to the rank of domestic prelate. Archbishop Edward F. 
Hoban visited the parish on September 1, 1958, and dedicated the new church. 
Three years later, the parish celebrated the opening of its new school, welcoming 
teachers from the Sisters of St. Dominic from Akron, who would staff the school 
until 1982, two years before its closing. Monsignor Hoot died on February 18, 
1965, and was succeeded by Father Harold Meade, who served the community 
for the next eight years. Father James Conry succeeded Father Meade, serving the 
community until January of 1982, when it welcomed its current pastor, Father 
Paul J. Wysocki. Under Father Wysocki’s direction, the St. Agnes community 
continues to thrive, sponsoring a number of social and religious organizations, 
including a flourishing PSR program. 


= ST. AGNES—OUR LADY OF FATIMA PARISH, CLEVELAND 


FTER YEARS OF working cooperatively 

to serve the corporal and spiritual needs 
of the residents of the Hough neighborhood, 
St. Agnes and Our Lady of Fatima Parishes 
officially merged on March 30, 1980. Father 
Randall Woods, ST, the standing pastor of St. 
Agnes Parish, continued as pastor of the 
merged community. After vacating the remaining buildings at East 79th Street 
and Euclid Avenue, the Diocese sold the property to WABQ, a religious radio 
station. With funds donated by parishioners and Catholic Charities, the parish 
celebrated the blessing of their new church’s cornerstone on September 26, 
1982. Along with a worship area which incorporated artifacts from both 
former churches, the building contains administrative offices, two meeting 
rooms, and two classrooms. On April 16, 1983, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla and 
Auxiliary Bishop James P. Lyke concelebrated the church’s dedication Mass. 


During the pastorate of Father Stephen Stahley, ST, Gertrude Davis became 
director of St. Agnes—Our Lady of Fatima Parish’s Loaves and Fishes Soup 
Kitchen. In addition to the soup kitchen, the parish expanded its food pantry, 
offering emergency assistance to a growing number of the area’s needy 
families. With Father Stahley’s departure in September 1986, the parish 
welcomed pastors, Father Rudy Breunig, ST (1986-1988), and Father Stephen 
Giorno, ST (1988-1989). Under the direction of its fifth pastor, Father Michael 
Barth, ST, the parish supplemented its youth choir and social and athletic 
activities with a variety of religious education classes and life-skills programs, 
such as the “Gathering of African-American Males.” With funds kindly 
donated by Leland and Helen Schubert, the parish soon renovated the old 
church hall, which later was renamed 
Schubert Hall. 


Along with the dedicated service of its pastors and lay members, St. 
Agnes—Our Lady of Fatima Parish has benefited from the efforts of many 
sisters and brothers, including Brother Matthew Rezmer, ST, Sister Kathleen 
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O'Donnell, HM, Sister Mary Ann Henagan, MSBT, Sister Josie Kramer, HM, 
Brother Anselm Deehr, ST, Brother Joseph Dudek, ST, and Brother Shawn 
Witmer, ST. In 1993, the parish grew as it welcomed new members from the 
recently closed St. Thomas Aquinas Parish. That same year, the parish 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of its church, a facility rooted in the faith, 
traditions, and history of its African-American parishioners. In recognition of 
both its African and Catholic heritage, the community selected the Nigerian 
Cross as the symbol of its anniversary celebration. 


ST. ALBERT THE GREAT PARISH, 
NORTH ROYALTON 


N NOVEMBER 9, 1958, Vicar 
General John Krol spoke with 
Father William Benisek, pastor of Holy 

Family Parish in Parma, Ohio. Father 
Benisek suggested that with the recent 
population growth in the Parma and 
North Royalton areas, the Cleveland 
Diocese should consider establishing a new parish. The Diocese agreed and 
offered a lot on Wallings Road as the site for the new church. With its new 
pastor, Father Anthony Winters, the Parish of St. Albert the Great celebrated its 
first Mass at North Royalton High School on June 5, 1959. Two years later, the 
parish welcomed the Sisters of the Humility of Mary Order, who along with a 
number of lay teachers, ministered to the educational needs of the parish’s 
360 students. In May 1964, the parish completed work on its basement 
church, a structure which served as the community’s place of worship for the 
next seventeen years. 


St. Albert the Great Parish’s population grew quickly. To assist Father Winters, 
Bishop James A. Hickey appointed Father John L. Viall parish administrator in 
June 1976. One year later, the parish welcomed its first deacon, the Reverend 
Mr. Geza J. Balassy, who also ministered to St. Emeric and St. Elizabeth Parishes. 
After almost 19 years of service, Father Winters retired on September 6, 1977. 
With Father John Viall elevated to pastor, St. Albert the Great Parish continued its 
building campaign, completing a gymnasium (1977) and a new rectory in St. 
Thomas Woods Housing Development (1978). In February 1979, the parish 
challenged the City of North Royalton’s decision to rezone some of its property, 
a move which would have constrained future expansion. Victorious, the 
community completed work on a new church in November 1981. 


Renovation and expansion characterized the parish during the 1980s and 


1990s. The Humility of Mary Sisters left the parish in the early 1980s. Father 
Viall sold the rectory in St. Thomas Woods and, in February 1982, converted 
the former convent into a rectory and administration building. The following 
year, the parish welcomed Father Librado L. Baluarte, the Director of the 
Philippine-American Apostolate. Starting in 1988, the parish began a school 
renovation program which resulted in the completion of a new computer 
room (1988), new school library (1989), four additional classrooms (1992), 
school atrium (1992), and new athletic fields (1993). The parish then began 
an expansion and renovation of the church. Bishop Anthony M. Pilla 
rededicated the church on November 16, 1996. During this sesquicentennial 
year, St. Albert the Great Parish continues its tradition of growth with another 
expansion of its school facilities. 


In addition to its beautiful campus and thriving community, St. Albert the 
Great Parish sponsors a number of communal activities, including meal 
programs at St. Procop and St. Patrick Parishes, a parish nurse program, 
providing home visits to shut-ins, and bereavement groups. Currently, the 
parish school is supported by a faculty of twenty-three teachers, a sports 
boosters club, and an active Parent-Teacher Organization. Faithful to the 
vision of Archbishop Edward F. Hoban and Father Anthony Winters, North 
Royalton’s Catholic community has continued to contribute to the growth and 
vitality of St. Albert the Great Parish. 
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FORMER PARISHIONER OF St. Aloysius 

Parish captured the essence of the community 
when he commented, “You never walked to 
church alone.” In its long history, the members of 
the parish always have maintained this sense of 
unity and camaraderie. Recognizing the dramatic 
growth of the Glenville area of Cleveland at the 
turn-of-the-century, Monsignor Joseph F. Smith 
received permission to establish a new Catholic 
parish. In 1898, the new parish broke ground for 
a church and school. With Monsignor Smith’s departure in 1903, the parish 
welcomed Monsignor Francis A. Malloy, who shepherded the St. Aloysius 
community for the next 34 years. During Monsignor Malloy’s pastorate, the 
parish erected a new school building, and a new church, which was erected 
on the corner of East 109th Street and St. Clair Avenue. 


Under the guidance of its next pastor, Monsignor James T. Daley, who 
| joined the St. Aloysius community in 1937, the parish became one of the 
largest in the Cleveland Diocese. Firmly rooted in its predominantly Irish- 
s American neighborhood, St. Aloysius Parish sponsored a number of 
organizations, including a number of popular youth groups. Monsignor Daley 
continued to serve the St. Aloysius community until his death in June 1956. 
Under the guidance of Monsignor Thomas J. Murphy, the parish underwent a 
dramatic transformation. With many of the original Irish-American 
parishioners moving to the suburbs, St. Aloysius Parish welcomed an 
increasing number of African-American Catholics. 


Since Monsignor Murphy’s retirement, St. Aloysius Parish has welcomed a 
number of pastors, most notably Fathers John Storey and Charles D. Burns, 
SVD. In the wake of the 1974 Glenville Congress, the membership rolls 
expanded with parishioners of the former St. Agatha Parish. Students of the 
two communities also joined together, forming St. Aloysius—St. Agatha 
School. During the 1970s, the parish established a parish council, and the 
Glenville Team Ministry. When Father Paul Marshall, SM, and the priests of 
the Society of Mary, took responsibility for the parish in 1980, they continued 
to emphasize the family spirit that had become one of the core qualities of 
now merged St. Aloysius—St. Agatha Parish. In 1994, the community 
welcomed a new group of parishioners, members of the former St. Joseph 
Parish in Collinwood. 


' Between 1905 and 1972, St. Aloysius—St. Agatha benefited from the 
educational services of the Sisters of the Congregation of St. Joseph. This 
tradition of excellence has continued under the watchful eyes of the Ursuline 
Sisters of Cleveland. Along with its school, the community offers a variety of 


services to its neighborhood. St. Aloysius—St. Agatha Parish’s St. Vincent de 
Paul Society has sponsored an area hunger center and administers the 
Collinwood Community Pantry. In this sesquicentennial year, the community 
of St. Aloysius—St. Agatha strives to preserve the heritage of the St. Aloysius— 
St. Agatha, and St. Joseph Parishes while serving the spiritual and communal 
needs of its current members. 
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N JUNE 13, 1957, ARCHBISHOP 
EDWARD F. HOBAN established St. 
Ambrose Parish, appointing Father Paul A. 
Lehner its first pastor. Initially, the parish 
| served about 500 families and served the 
townships of Brunswick and Hinkley. The 
parish immediately set about the tasks of 
conducting a census and creating a 
| building fund. While it prepared for its own building, St. Ambrose Parish 
| conducted baptisms at St. Joseph Church and celebrated Mass in the 
) 
| 


auditorium of Brunswick High School (now Edwards Middle School). The 
parish held its first religious education classes on Saturday mornings at 
Brunswick Town Hall. 


Sixteen months after the parish’s founding, plans for a church complex were 
put on display and a committee was organized to supervise a building fund 
campaign. By April 1958, the building fund campaign had reached $132,000 
and the following month the parish awarded a contract for the construction of 

| a combination church—school. Monsignor Bernard J. Weigand, Dean of the 
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Y |" THE EARLY YEARS of the Twentieth Century, 


Wooster Deanery, officiated at the laying of the church’s cornerstone on 
August 3, 1958. Along with the church, the building housed first-floor 
classrooms and a second-floor parish hall. Mass was celebrated for the first 
time in the new church on Christmas Eve of that year. With the church-school 
completed, the parish invited the Sisters of the Humility of Mary to live at St. 
Ambrose and to staff the school. In the years after its opening, the school 
added one grade-level each year. With the rapid growth of the student body 
during the early 1960s, the parish converted its second-floor hall into 
additional classrooms. In 1964, however, due to financial difficulties, the 
parish dropped its first-grade program, a program not reinstated until 1988. 


With the retirement of the parish’s original mortgage in 1974, St. Ambrose 
Parish initiated a new building fund campaign for the erection of a parish hall 
and renovation of the church. Completed the following year, the hall was 
named Hilkert Hall, in honor of the community’s pastor, Father Robert Hilkert. 
While the work proceeded on the main church, Masses were celebrated in the 
basement church. With the final payment on Hilkert Hall made, the parish 
looked to erect a freestanding church building. Although the building was not 
completed until June 1983, the community celebrated its first Mass in the new 
church on May 14, 1983. The new St. Ambrose church formally was dedicated 
on March 4, 1984. St. Ambrose Parish continues to grow. In 1995, property on 
the south side of the church was purchased and a playground was constructed. 
Currently, the parish school serves 460 students. Along with the parish school, 
St. Ambrose sponsors a Parish School of Religion for students from preschool 
through high school. The year 1997 marks the fortieth anniversary of the parish 
and Father Hilkert’s fifty-fifth anniversary as a priest. 


tt ST. ANDREW PARISH, CLEVELAND 


Catholics of Slovak ancestry began settling on 
Cleveland’s northeast side.(They found it difficult 
to attend St. Ladislas on E. 92 or St. Martin on 
Scovill.)In 1906, several lay Slovak leaders, 
supported by Father Stephen Furdek and Father 
Joseph Koudelka, petitioned Bishop Ignatius 
Horstmann to establish a parish to serve their 
needs. He appointed Father Emil Sloupsky the 
first pastor; John Durkovsky, Joseph Hanzel, 
Andrew Miko and Stephen Sulak were chosen the first parish trustees. On May 
6, 1906, the new St. Andrew community celebrated their first Mass in St. Vitus 
school hall. In October, the parish purchased property at Superior Ave. and E. 
51 St. Plans proceeded rapidly: the cornerstone was laid in November and the 


| first Mass was celebrated in the new church on April 4, 1907. Bishop 
Horstmann blessed the church and school in August. On May 3, 1908, recently 
| ordained Father John Liscinsky was named the second pastor. 


| The parish and especially the school grew significantly during its first twenty 

| years. In1909, the Sisters of Notre Dame began teaching in the school. In 
March, additional property was purchased and a new rectory was built; the old 
rectory was converted to classrooms for the growing school. Classrooms at 
nearby Immaculate Conception school were made availabe for students from 
St. Andrew. In 1920, an additional lot was purchased and a two-room portable 
school was built. 


In the fall of 1921, the executive council of the Slovak Catholic Federation, 
passed a proposal to explore bringing a Slovak Benedictine community to 
Cleveland. Federation secretary Father Stefan Kocis approached Bishop Joseph 
Schrembs (whose brother was a Benedictine monk) and the Bishop approved. 
Father Liscinsky willingly offered his resignation as pastor of St. Andrew. On 
January 9, 1922, the monks of St. Procopius Abbey voted to send monks to 
Cleveland. Abbot Valentine sent Father Stanislaus Gmuca, OSB, who arrived at 
St. Andrew’s on February 5, 1922. The rectory was remodeled to house six 
monks. The need for a new church and school had become urgent. A house-to- 
house fund raising campaign was conducted. Ground was broken on January 
25, 1925 for a new church-school building and the cornerstone was laid in 
May. The school opened October 13; the church was dedicated May 30, 1926, gS 
Memorial Day. Parish life reflected Benedictine spirituality and Slovak heritage. 
An annual Novena was conducted before the feast of St. Benedict (March 21). 
Parishioners were active in the First Catholic Slovak Federation and participated 
in the August, 1921 Jubilee Mass at Public Auditorium. In 1926, the Slovak 
Catholic Students held their convention at St. Andrew parish hall. Father 
George Luba, OSB came to organize a high school; Benedictine High School 
opened on September 12, 1927 with 35 students. 


In 1929, St. Andrew monastery became an independent priory; the high 
school and monastery moved to East 
Boulevard and Buckeye Road. Father 
Stanislaus was named first pastor of 
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newly-established St. Benedict parish and Father George Luba was named 
pastor of St. Andrew. In 1937, after almost thirty years service, the Sisters of 
Notre Dame ended their commitment to the school and the Vincentian Sisters 
of Charity of Bedford began teaching. With the struggles of the Depression and 
the war years, the parish mortgage was not paid off until 1954. The current 
rectory was then built as a “ranch-style” house, complete with a basement 
“multi-purpose” room and full kitchen. Shortly after, the church was 
redecorated in preparation for the parish’s Golden Jubilee. In 1969 and 1971, 
the church was renovated to adapt it to the liturgical changes of Vatican II. 


Declining enrollment led to the school’s closing in 1969 and children of St. 
Andrew began attending Immaculate Conception School. The second floor was 
renovated for offices of the Catholic Board of Education. It must have seemed 
natural to appoint Monsignor William Novicky, Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools, pastor in 1970. Although charged with a double assignment and 
unable to speak Slovak, Monsignor Novicky was an energetic pastor. A Ladies 
Guild was established and the Holy Name Society was reorganized. One of the 
most significant developments during his pastorate was the building of 
federally-funded St. Andrew’s Towers for low-income elderly. 


In 1976, Father Raphael Zbin, OSB was appointed pastor, restoring the 
tradition of Benedictine pastoral care; he has served more than twenty years. 
Proud of its Slovak heritage and faithful to its Benedictine spirit, for more than 
90 years St. Andrew has been and will continue as a “church in the city” 
serving God's people. 


1988 «ST. ANDREW KIM KOREAN CATHOLIC PASTORAL 
boas CENTER, CLEVELAND 


AINT ANDREW KIM Korean Catholic Pastoral 

Center began as a small community, which met 
as a congregation for the first time in the basement 
chapel of St. Ann Church in Cleveland Heights in 
1978. Father Morty Kelly, a Columban priest fluent 
in Korean and English, wholeheartedly supported 
the community during his periodic visits from 
Chicago. In 1979, Father Francis Kwang Nam Kim, a 
priest from the Scranton Catholic Diocese, formally 
established the Cleveland Korean Catholic 
community. With the rapid growth of the congregation, the Korean Catholic 
community began looking for a larger chapel in which to celebrate Mass. 
Through the generosity of Father Joseph McNulty, the pastor of St. Augustine 
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Parish, the Korean Catholic community secured the parish’s unused school 
building as the site for its Masses. The community soon remodeled the 
building’s classrooms, converting them into a chapel. 


Over the next few years, the community experienced a number of 
difficulties due to the short tenure of its priests. This situation came to an end 
when Archbishop Paul Li of South Korea’s Taegu Diocese, extended his 
assistance, appointing Father Paviano Hyun Chul Choi first pastor for 
Cleveland’s Korean-Catholic community. In the years that followed, 
Archbishop Li and Bishop Anthony M. Pilla came to an agreement which 
provides Cleveland’s Korean-Catholics with a new Korean priest every three 
years. In 1988, the community purchased its own church and rectory. 
Located at 2310 West 14th Street, in the former Sacred Heart of Jesus Polish 
National Catholic Church, St. Andrew Kim Korean Catholic Pastoral Center 
was dedicated by Bishop Pilla in May of that year. The church building, a red 
brick structure, includes a ground-floor church and a basement social hall. 


The Saint Andrew Kim Korean Catholic Pastoral Center has been the 
leading influence in the spiritual growth of Korean-Catholics from Greater 
Cleveland, Akron, Canton, and Sandusky. The community has grown in 
recent years, assisting new Korean immigrants adjust to their new lives in the 
United States. St. Andrew Kim Korean Catholic Pastoral Center offers Sunday 
Mass in both Korean and English. It tends to the educational needs of the 
local Korean community with Sunday school, Bible-study classes, and 3 
periodic religious lectures and retreats. The current pastor, Father Peter Young 
Keu Sin, continues this educational mission in his work with the community's 
children and his pastoral counseling. Since December 1993, the Sisters of 
Divine Providence have assisted Father Young in providing spiritual guidance 
and leadership for the Korean Catholic community. In September 1996, the 
Korean Catholic community received a relic of St. Tae Gon Kim. On August 
24, 1997, the parish welcomed Bishop Anthony M. Pilla who celebrated 
Mass and unveiled a statue of the parish’s patron saint. 
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ST. ANDREW THE APOSTLE PARISH, NORTON 
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N MAY 11, 1951, BISHOP 

EDWARD F. HOBAN appointed 
Father Stephen J. Blasko pastor of a new 
parish to be established in Norton, 
Ohio. The bishop gave Father Blasko the 
privilege of selecting the name of the 
church. In honor of his father and two 
brothers, Father Blasko named the parish “St. Andrew the Apostle.” The 
community celebrated its first Sunday Masses in the Western Star Building at 
the intersection of Greenwich and Medina-Line Roads. Bishop Hoban soon 
granted permission for the parish to celebrate daily Mass at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Dochak on Johnson Road. 


Under the guidance of Father Blasko, St. Andrew the Apostle Parish began 
to grow. During the summer of 1951, the parish founded its first 
organizations, the Immaculate Heart of Mary Sodality and the Holy Name 
Society, and began searching for a site for its church. It eventually purchased 
three acres of land from Mr. and Mrs. Paul Gadoski in the hamlet of Sherman 
in Norton Township, Agreeing the labor to build the church basement would 
be provided by parish volunteers, the community broke ground for their 
church in August 1951. On May 11, 1952, the first anniversary of Father 
Blasko’s appointment as pastor, St. Andrew the Apostle Parish celebrated its 
first Mass in the church. After the completion of the basement, the 
parishioners contracted with an outside construction firm to finish the 
building. On July 26, 1953, Archbishop Hoban dedicated St. Andrew the 
Apostle Church. 


Father Blasko and his parishioners soon proposed constructing a parochial 
elementary school. Along with its attention to the educational needs of its 
children, the St. Andrew the Apostle community addressed the social and 
spiritual needs of its members, organizing parish study clubs, a chapter of the 
Legion of Mary, a Mission Circle, and a number of CYO sports programs. 
Near the end of 1956, Father Blasko’s health began to fail, and for the next 
three years there was a succession of priests assigned to administer to the 
affairs of the parish. Father Anthony Kreps, who eventually became the 
parish’s second pastor, was appointed administrator in June 1960. Three years 
later, Father Kreps contracted for the construction of a new four-classroom 
school building. Additional plans included the erection of a catechetical 
center—a goal of the parish from its beginning. The center initially served 
259 elementary and 80 high-school students in a CCD program directed by 
Sister Bernadine Robinson, OP, and staffed by the Dominican Sisters from 
Our Lady of Elms School in Akron. In the early 1970s, during the pastorate of 
Father John Wittreich, the parish sponsored a Vacation Bible School. On June 


25, 1991, after 22 years of dedicated service to St. Andrew the Apostle Parish, 
Father Wittreich retired. He will be remembered always for his service to the 
parish, his interesting stories, and his ever-present bag of candy. Under its 
current pastor, Father James Maloney, St. Andrew the Apostle Parish continues 
to serve the spiritual, educational, and social needs of Norton’s Catholic 
community. 


ST. ANGELA MERIC] PARISH, FAIRVIEW PARK 


HE HISTORY OF ST. ANGELA MERIC! 
CHURCH begins with an April 1923 letter 
from Bishop Joseph Schrembs to Father Francis J. 
Stanton, instructing the priest to establish a parish 
in Fairview Park, Ohio. Much of the credit for the 
Bishop Schrembs’s actions belong a small group 

of Catholic women who collected signatures in 
support of a new area parish. The St. Angela 
Merici community celebrated its first Mass in the 
Village Hall on May 13, 1923. A little over two 
months later, it laid the cornerstone for its first church-school building. The 
Sisters of St. Joseph joined the parish in October, opening St. Angela Merici 
School. With work on the building completed, Bishop Schrembs dedicated the 
church on June 24, 1924. 


During the next decade, the parish purchased additional property on which 
it constructed a rectory and convent. Even with these additions, the parish soon 
outgrew its small combination church-school. Fr. Michael Stevenson, St. Angela 
Merici Parish’s second pastor, embarked on a school fund-raising campaign 
which culminated in the dedication of a new school in September 1941. On 
July 20, 1948, the parish broke ground again, this time for a new church which 
Archbishop Edward F. Hoban dedicated that November. With Mass being 
celebrated in the new church, the parish renovated its original church into a 
convent. The parish completed this second wave of construction in January 
1953, opening its new rectory. 
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In the 1970s and 1980s, Monsignor Robert Wolff, the parish’s fifth pastor, 
oversaw both the physical and spiritual renewal of the community. In the years 
immediately following his installation, Monsignor Wolff renovated the lower 
level of the church into a social hall and installed a children’s shrine. To meet 
the growing spiritual needs of the community, Monsignor Wolff also developed 
a variety of lay ministries. Evidence of the parish’s spiritual vitality came in the 
spring of 1982 when four members of St. Angela Merici Church were ordained 
to the priesthood for services of the Diocese of Cleveland, a national record for 
a single parish. In June 1987, the community established its first parish pastoral 
council, which later initiated Project 2000, a comprehensive plan for the 
congregation’s spiritual development, and capital expansion. Father Richard E. 
Hudak, the parish’s current pastor, presided over the successful completion of 
this endeavor. On Pentecost Sunday, May 22, 1994, with Bishop Anthony Pilla 
presiding, the community joyfully celebrated the laying of the cornerstone for a 
building which houses a multi-purpose center/gymnasium, cafeteria, library, and 
six additional classrooms. During the sesquicentennial anniversary of the 
Catholic Diocese of Cleveland, Saint Angela Merici. Parish looks forward to its 
75th anniversary, which will celebrate the spiritual commitment of both its 
founding families and current members. 


1915 ~~ ST. ANN PARISH, CLEVELAND HEIGHTS 


N THE YEARS AFTER 1895 when Patrick 
Calhoun launched plans for his “English village 
garden suburb,” growing numbers of families 
settled in Cleveland Heights. By the time Father 
John Mary Powers began his plans for an area 
parish in the second decade of the 20th Century, 
concentrations of houses lined the suburb’s 
streets. Failing to secure property south of Cedar 
Road, at the current site of St. Paul Episcopal 
Church, Father Powers and lawyer Michael Patrick Mooney decided on 
property bordered by Westminster, Lee, Kensington and Cedar Roads. Using 
money borrowed from Bishop John P. Farrelly, Father Powers, Mr. Mooney, and 
a group of investors discreetly purchased the site. Doing business under the 
corporate name “Meadowbrook Land Company,” the group soon traded the 
property for a portion of the William Stillman allotment on the corner of Cedar 
and Coventry Roads. 


On June 12, 1915, Bishop Farrelly formally established the new 
community, dedicating it to St. Cecilia. Father Powers soon changed the parish’s 
name to St. Ann—an idea suggested by his mother, Mrs. Bridget Powers. Even 
before its September groundbreaking, St. Ann Church was the centerpiece of 
real-estate advertisements. At Midnight on Christmas 1915, the parish 


celebrated its first Mass in its “temporary” facility, which served the community 
for the next 37 years. The following year, the parish expanded, welcoming new 
families and members of the Ursuline Sisters who, in September, opened St. Ann 
School. Father Powers supervised the completion of the rectory, and illuminated 
tennis courts and hired Michael Zullo to tend to the parish greenhouse and 
Roman garden. On December 11, 1918, Father Powers and the newly 
established Cleveland Orchestra gave a benefit concert for the parish at Gray’s 
Armory—the orchestra’s first public performance. 


During the 1920s, the parish made preparations for further expansion. After 
close scrutiny, Bishop Joseph Schrembs approved plans for the construction of a 
new school, a facility he dedicated on January 4, 1925. Father Powers also 
looked to erect a new church. During a visit to a downtown barbershop, Father 
Powers announced he was looking to purchase a desk. Following a suggestion 
to visit the First National Bank, which was slated for demolition, Father Powers 
failed to buy a desk, purchasing instead ten massive marble pillars, a number of 
marble slabs, two bronze balconies, several marble drinking fountains, a large 
clock, lamps, and chandeliers—all financed by friends. 


In 1929, the parish, having architectural plans and building material, 
petitioned the Chancery for permission to erect a new church. Citing a variety of 
reasons, including the fact that the proposed building too closely resembled a 
Roman temple, Bishop Schrembs refused to give his consent. On April 24, he 
wrote Father Powers: “When you first broached this subject to me, | told you gS 
emphatically that | would no longer permit extravagant parish churches. | am 
convinced that they do not serve the best interests of religion and they impose 
heavy burdens upon the people.... Surely you would not want to spend such an 
enormous sum of money for a building that does not even bear the character of 
a church, and | assure you that as long as | am Bishop of Cleveland, such a 
building shall never receive my approval.” Father Powers, however, continued to 
collect items for the new church, including carillon bells and an organ from the 
Piedmont Presbyterian Church in 
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Worcester, Massachusetts (1936), architectural elements from the former Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel in New York City (1947), and material from the Central National 
Bank Building in Cleveland (1949). 


During the turbulent years of the Great Depression and Second World War, 
St. Ann Parish established a variety of organizations, including youth groups, 
speaker forums, music appreciation clubs, and the St. Ann Choral Club. As 
growing numbers of parishioners left for active duty in the armed forces, the 
parish began publishing its monthly Stannagram, a newsletter filled with parish 
news and good wishes. 


Following the succession of Bishop Edward F. Hoban to the Cleveland See 
and the retirement of the parish mortgage, the parish finally broke ground for its 
new church in July 1947. Local television and radio stations converged on the 
parish on December 11, 1952 to cover the dedication of the new St. Ann 
Church. As impressive as it was, the project failed to include all of Father 
Powers’s ideas. Rejected were plans for a retractable pulpit and priests’ living 
quarters in the church tower. In November 1955, after almost two years of 
renovation, the parish celebrated the conversion of its original church into a 
recreation center equipped with indoor roller rink, library, kitchen, auditorium, 
and kindergarten classrooms. 


On February 4, 1966, Father Powers died. Days before his death, Pope Paul 
VI elevated Father Powers to the rank of domestic prelate. At his funeral, 
someone noticed the traditional monsignor’s biretta, a symbol of the office, was 
absent from the lid of the casket. Monsignor Richard P. Walsh, St. Ann Parish’s 
second pastor, surrendered his biretta for the services. Along with the daunting 
task of succeeding Father Powers, Monsignor Walsh faced the problem of 
falling parish membership. Before his departure in January 1973, Monsignor 
Walsh also spearheaded efforts to make the community more responsive to 
societal and racial changes taking place in Cleveland Heights. His successor, 
Father James P. Kenny, maintained these efforts, authorizing a comprehensive 
study of the parish which resulted in the report, The Spirit of St. Ann: 
1915-1976. In April 1980, Father Kenny resigned as pastor, joining the 
Diocesan Missionary Team in El Salvador. Like his two predecessors, Father 
Daniel McBride, St. Ann Parish’s fourth pastor, strove to build bridges to the 
larger community. Following his departure in 1987, the community welcomed 
Father Thomas D. Mahoney (1987-1996) and Father James E. Singler 
(1996-present). Drawing on a rich and colorful history, the members of St. Ann 
Parish continue to uphold the tenets of its mission statement: “We act in charity, 
and justice, and serve and pray that our actions done in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, will extend beyond ourselves caring for all people, 
for the earth, and for all its creatures.” 
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ST. ANNE PARISH, RITTMAN 


HE HISTORY OF St. Anne Parish begins with 

a small group of French-Catholic families 
who arrived in Wayne County in 1831, 
concentrating in an area which became known 
as the “French Settlement.” For the next 15 years, 
the community struggled to secure regular 
celebrations of the Mass, becoming a station of 
St. Joseph Church in Marshallville, Ohio in 
1846. Nine years later, the Diocese appointed 
Father Eli Washington John Lindesmith, the first American-born priest ordained 
in the Cleveland Diocese, administrator of the French-Catholic community. 
The congregation celebrated Mass in the cabin of Peter Rauch until 1858, 
when Bishop Amadeus Rappe blessed the foundation of the community’s first 
church. 


During the next 40 years, the St. Anne community ventured forward. Being 
a small rural mission, the congregation remained under the supervision of the 
pastor of Ss. Peter and Paul Parish in Doylestown, Ohio. When Father Edward 
J. Vattman became administrator in 1881, the French Settlement Catholic 
community consisted of 12 families, many of whom were reliant on jobs in ® 
area Coal mines. While composed of working-class families, the community 
collected enough money in 1892 to renovate the church building, installing a 
furnace, and replacing the existing ceiling and windows. Six years later, St. 
Anne Mission made additional improvements, including the completion of a 
new belfry, and installation of a new bell and Stations of the Cross. 


With the beginning of the twentieth century, the area’s Catholic population 
began to concentrate in the town of Rittman, Ohio. As a result of this shift, the 
Cleveland Diocese authorized the construction of a new church, a building 
which hosted its first Mass on January 2, 1910. Many members of the 
community, however, complained about the site of the new church—a plot of 
land on the side of a hill. While it had a new building, the community had to 
wait another four years before it welcomed 
its first pastor, Father Victor A. Vilkutatis. In 
1918, the parish moved its church again, this 
time, to its present location on Ohio and 
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South First Streets. Father Charles J). Ouimet joined the parish in February 
1919, beginning his twelve-year pastorate. 


The Great Depression adversely effected St. Anne Parish. On October 6, 
1932, Bishop Joseph Schrembs assigned Father John T. Farrell the task of 
leading the St. Anne community. After almost 10 years, Father Farrell turned 
over the administration of the parish to Father Dennis Farr, who supervised a 
number of improvement projects, including the 1959 completion of an office 
and meeting room. 


While St. Anne Parish escaped the problems of urban decay and out- 
migration, it did face its own challenges in the 1960s. In 1967, the Rittman 
Municipal Cemetery opened a Catholic section, which competed with the 
parish’s own cemetery. Father Clarence Liederbach, St. Anne Parish’s pastor, 
expressed his concern about the city’s action, charging that it made 
safeguarding the Catholicity of burials more difficult. Recognizing the 
growing social needs of the parish, Father Liederbach launched a building 
campaign for the new Memorial Hall in 1969. 


By the 1980s, St. Anne Parish was an established and quiet rural 
community. In a December 1988 interview with the Catholic Universe 
Bulletin, St. Anne Parish’s pastor, Father Frank Kuta characterized the 
community: “We don’t need a lot of activity... people know they belong 
here. They never need prodding; they just come because they’re happy to be 
here.... We're just a loyal, faithful parish. We treat each other as human 
beings; we take pride in understanding each other.” Father Kuta’s own 
activism, belies his pastoral description of the community. President of the 
Rittman Ministerial Association, Vice President of the Rittman Humanitarian 
Agency, Treasurer of “Make Today Count,” an organization which assists 
terminally-ill patients, and Treasurer of the Rittman Rotary Club, Father Kuta 
once was recognized by the Rittman Chamber of Commerce as its Citizen of 
the Year. Under its current pastor, Father Philip P. Pritt, St. Anne Parish quietly 
continues the traditions of prayer and camaraderie of its French-Catholic 
pioneers. 


1961 <.~. ST. ANSELM PARISH, CHESTERLAND 


Bareuiaaond BY Archbishop Edward F. 
Hoban on July 9, 1961, St. Anselm Parish 
welcomed Monsignor Thomas J. Kelly as its first 
pastor. The 550 families of the parish celebrated 
its first Masses at Westwood School and opened 
a parish center over the Chesterland Furniture 
Store. On May 27, 1962, it broke ground for a 
church and school on Chillicothe Road south of 


Mayfield Road. Construction proceeded smoothly, allowing the community to 
celebrate its first Mass in the new church on Christmas Eve 1962. By the 
following spring, the parish also had completed a rectory and welcomed its 
first assistant pastor, Father Raymond Horley. In September 1963, Sister Jean 
Hoelke, SND and four other Notre Dame Sisters opened St. Anselm School. 
From its original enrollment of 300 students in grades one through six, the 
school soon expanded, adding eight classrooms, multi-purpose hall, and 
school library. 


In 1972, the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland granted Monsignor Kelly a 
health-related leave-of-absence and appointed Father John F. Anderson parish 
administrator. Father Anderson, who later became St. Anselm Parish’s second 
pastor, supervised a second wave of parish construction. The parish purchased 
an adjacent house in 1978, renovating it into a convent for the Notre Dame 
Sisters. Three years later, the church received a carillon and erected the Trinity 
Bell Tower Memorial. After months of renovation, Auxiliary Bishop A. Edward 
Pevec rededicated St Anselm Church in November 1984. The final phase of 
parish construction came in the wake of a December 1990 fire, which 
destroyed the parish rectory. With the shell of the building demolished and the 
site cleared, the parish erected a new rectory and parish center. 


On May 1, 1995, Father Anderson became pastor emeritus of St. Anselm 
Parish. His successor and St. Anselm Parish’s current pastor, Father Thomas M. 
Sweany, now directs a parish staff composed of both laity and religious. The 
parish currently consists of 2,500 families with 400 students attending St. 
Anselm School and another 525 students attending the Parish School of 
Religion. While it is a relatively young community, St. Anselm Parish takes 
pride in its past accomplishments and looks forward to serving the spiritual 
and communal needs of Chesterland’s Catholic community. 
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ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA PARISH, AKRON 


Li 1933, MEMBERS OF AKRON’S NORTH HILL 
Italian-Catholic community came together and 
formed St. Anthony of Padua Parish. Father 
Salvatore Marino, educated at the Catholic 
Universities in Palermo and Rome, became the 
community's first pastor. The parish soon 
commissioned Sam De Maio, a local builder, to 
erect a church, the basement of which was 
completed in 1934. For the next six years, St. 
Anthony of Padua Parish celebrated the Mass in this 
humble chapel. During this period, many of the 
North Hill parishioners contributed their time and labor to the completion 
of the church building. Dedicated by Auxiliary Bishop James A. McFadden 
on November 17, 1940, St. Anthony of Padua Church is a red brick and 
stone structure which contains mosaics of Italian marble and colored glass 
and marble altars of Byzantine, Arabic, and Norman-Gothic designs. The 
church’s beautiful stained-glass rose window depicts the Twelve Apostles 
and the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The church also contains a stained-glass 
window honoring St. Frances Xavier Cabrini. 


On November 11, 1943, Father Marino died and the Diocese appointed 
Father Angelo Trivisonno second pastor of St. Anthony of Padua Parish. 
Under his guidance, the parish completed work on a parish school in 1954, 
and invited the Filippini Sisters to teach its students. Recognizing the sisters’ 
commitment to its students, the parish erected a new convent in 1958. 
Along with his attention to the structural needs of the community, Father 
Trivisonno established a number of youth sports programs. On March 10, 
1960, in recognition of his selfless dedication, Pope John XXIII elevated 
Father Trivisonno to the rank of domestic prelate. Monsignor Trivisonno 
retired on May 28, 1974. His assistant, Father James V. Ragnoni, became St. 
Anthony of Padua Parish’s third pastor. 


During the last two decades, St. Anthony of Padua Parish has grown and 
matured. With the retirement of the school’s mortgage, the community 
began repairs to the school building and church roof. The parish later 
erected a community center with a school library, gymnasium, kitchen, and 
art room. Currently, the building houses CYO basketball and volleyball 
activities and a Sunday-evening adult basketball league. St. Anthony of 
Padua School continues to provide an outstanding education at a reasonable 
price. The parishioners of St. Anthony of Padua Church are proud of their 
commitment to the Akron community and their rich tradition of faith and 
camaraderie. 
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ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA PARISH, 
FAIRPORT HARBOR 


S WORK BEGAN ON THE NEW YORK 

Central Railroad, a small group of Catholic 
immigrants settled in the area of Fairport Harbor, 
Ohio. Recognizing the spiritual needs of this 
community, Bishop Richard Gilmour established 
a mission in 1887, placing it under the direction 
of Father Edward J. Conway, pastor of St. Mary 
Parish in Painesville, Ohio. Twelve years later, the Diocese reassigned the area’s 
Irish and German families to the care of Immaculate Conception Parish in 
Willoughby, Ohio. Under its new administrator, Father Gerald Bergen, the 
community celebrated Mass in a public hall owned by an area tavern owner. 
This situation caused many parishioners to clamor for the erection of a 
permanent church. Responding to these calls, Father Bergen purchased a one- 
acre lot near the center of Fairport Harbor, and authorized the construction of a 
church. On July 15, 1900, Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann dedicated the new St. 
Anthony of Padua Church. 


With the completion of the P. & L. E. Dock, and the opening of the Diamond ® 


Alkali Company and Industrial Rayon Corporation, new immigrants, many from 
Eastern and Central Europe, settled in the Fairport Harbor area. One of the 
largest of these groups consisted of Hungarian Catholics, who soon after their 
arrival, began petitioning for a Hungarian nationality parish. Bishop Horstmann, 
recognizing the tenuous financial conditions of the existing mission church, 
proposed that if the Hungarian community would assume the debt of the 
church, he would secure the services of a Hungarian-speaking pastor. While 
accepting Bishop Horstmann’s offer, the 
Hungarian-Catholic community had to 
wait while the Diocese tried to locate a 
Hungarian priest. Finally, on January 5, 
1903, the parish welcomed its first pastor, 
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Father Anthony Hegyi. 


Following Father Hegyi’s departure in March 1905, St. Anthony of Padua 
Parish witnessed a frequent turnover of pastors. In September 1908, the 
community was without a pastor, and had to rely on the services of priests 
from a number of surrounding parishes. This situation continued until 
November 5, 1912, when Father Emil Egner became pastor of the community. 
Under Father Egner’s direction, the parish stabilized, and within five years, 
paid off its outstanding debts. With its newfound stability, members of the 
parish began considering erecting a parish school. Even as he battled with a 
severe eye disease, Father Egner supervised the raising of $30,000 for the 
project. In June 1925, however, Father Egner resigned and was replaced by 
Father Zoltan Demko. 


As the parish bid farewell to one pastor and welcomed another, it began 
work on its new church and school. With the removal of the old church, the 
community broke ground on April 17, 1925. Five months later, it welcomed 
four sisters of the Congregation of the Daughters of the Divine Redeemer from 
Elizabeth, Pennsylvania, who ministered to the educational needs of the 
community's children. While work proceeded on the new church, the sisters 
held classes in the parish hall and the sacristy of the old Finnish Lutheran 
Church on the corner of Plum and Sixth Streets. Finally, on June 12, 1927, the 
new St. Anthony of Padua Church was dedicated. With the parish experiencing 
slow, steady growth, it soon became evident that an assistant pastor was 
necessary. In order to lighten Father Demko’s pastoral load, Father John Hreha 
joined the parish in June 1930. 


After serving the community for 22 years, Father Demko stepped down as 
pastor on September 17, 1947. His successor, Father Julius M. Viglas, directed 
the parish through years of dramatic change. In November 1947, Bishop 
Edward F. Hoban, while recognizing the Hungarian culture of the parish, also 
realized that Catholics of other nationalities celebrated Mass at the church. He 
changed the status of the community from a nationality to a territorial parish. 
The late 1940s and early 1950s were years filled with parish construction 
projects. In May 1949, the community opened a new parish library. Less than a 
year later, it broke ground for a new rectory. For the parish’s fiftieth anniversary 
in 1953, it hired Cleveland-area artist, Joseph Satin, who filled the church 
interior with paintings depicting the crucifixion, St. Anthony of Padua, and the 
Holy Family. 

Under its next pastor, Father George Olejnyk, the parish completed work 
on a new convent and retired its outstanding debts. Father Olejnyk died on 
March 14, 1975. During the late 1970s and 1980s, Fathers J. Norman Riley 
and William J. Englert led the parish through difficult decisions, including the 
1986 closure of St. Anthony of Padua School. Six years later, the parish 
welcomed its first deacon, the Reverend Mister Clem Urbanski, who 
organized food distributions to the area’s hungry and the “Breakfast Bunch” 


program which served hot meals to area students. In 1994, the parish 
welcomed Father Peter M. Mihalic, an instructor at St. Mary Seminary, and a 
new pastoral minister, Ms Dee Trepal. The following year, the community bid 
farewell to the Sisters of the Congregation of the Divine Redeemer as they 
ended their years of service to the parish. Throughout the years of change and 
renewal, St. Anthony of Padua Parish has maintained the spirit and 
camaraderie of its early immigrant founders. 


ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA PARISH, LORAIN 


N APRIL 17, 1923, AGROUP of former 
members of St. Mary Parish organized a new 
congregation, the St. Anthony of Padua Parish, placing 

themselves under the guidance of Father Isidore 
Rafferty, and the Order of Friars Minor Conventual. By 
their actions, this group of Lorain Catholics organized 
the first non-nationality parish in the area. The 
community celebrated its first Mass in a dance hall at 
Century Park. Between 1923 and 1925, the parish 
remained without a permanent location. The 
community moved its services to its newly constructed school in 1925, and again 
to a separate basement facility three years later. St. Anthony of Padua Parish 
continued to celebrate Mass in this building until 1959, when the current church 
was completed. In the intervening years, however, the parish continued its active 
construction campaign, building a new convent in 1952 and a new rectory in 
1960. The most recent addition to the parish’s campus is a recreation center, 
which Bishop Anthony M. Pilla dedicated in June 1996. The current church 
campus sits on a beautifully-landscaped site overlooking Lake Erie, and includes 
the church, school, parish offices, recreation 
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In the years following its dedication on October 18, 1925, St. Anthony of Padua 
School has been enlarged twice. Since the 1987 departure of the Franciscan 
Sisters of Syracuse, New York, an all-lay faculty administered to the needs of the 
parish’s 280 students. Along with its regular classes, the school provides preschool 
classes and an after-school latchkey program. 


The relationship between the laity and the religious at St. Anthony of Padua 
Parish remains a strong and cordial one. Not only can this be seen in the 
parish’s active Secular Franciscan Fraternity and its weekly St. Anthony 
devotion, but more importantly in the regular interaction among all members 
of the congregation. One example of this camaraderie is the parish’s annual 
“international dinner,” at which members of the parish share with each other 
the cuisine of their particular ethnic group. This sense of community is evident 
also in the numerous parish organizations, a sample of which includes the 
Holy Name Society, Marian Guild, Parent-Teacher Unit, Senior Sociables, the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, the Girl Scouts of America, the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Paduan Travelers, the adults’ and children’s choirs, and the 
parish’s Prayer Chain. Throughout the years, St. Anthony of Padua Parish has 
been very active in a variety of renewal programs, including Marriage 
Encounter, Charismatic Renewal, Renew, Couples for Christ, New Growth, 
numerous twelve-step retreats, and an active Charismatic Prayer group. 
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ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA PARISH, PARMA 


N MARCH 6, 1959, 
Archbishop Edward F. 
Hoban announced the formation 

of St. Anthony of Padua Parish. 
That June, Father Jeremy Fischer, 
OFM of the Franciscan Province 
of the Sacred Heart became the community’s first pastor; he and his 
parishioners celebrated their first Mass on July 12, 1959 at the Parmadale 
Orphanage. The parish soon purchased the Reister home on State Road and 
converted it into a rectory. It later purchased the former Holy Family Cancer 
Home which it renovated and renamed St. Anthony Hall. By December, the 
1,129 families of the parish began celebrating Sunday Masses in this hall. 
Within two months, St. Anthony of Padua Parish launched a building-fund 
campaign for a new multi-purpose building. The parish celebrated its first 
Mass in this building on January 29, 1961. The community soon converted 
St. Anthony Hall into a convent which housed the Sisters of St. Joseph, who 
along with ten lay teachers, staffed the new school. Construction continued in 
April 1966, when the parish broke ground for a new convent. In August, Father 
William Barnickel, OFM succeeded Father Fischer as pastor, remaining at St. 


Anthony of Padua until June 1968, when he, in turn, was replaced by Father 
Donulus Wunderlich, OFM. 


During the 1960s and 1970s, St. Anthony of Padua Parish experienced 
constant growth. A 1979 parish survey reveals a widespread desire among 
parishioners for a new permanent church. On August 5, 1984, the 
community finally broke ground for its new church on the site of the old 
rectory and celebrated the first Mass there on October 5, 1985. The first 
celebrant and pastor, Father Donard Paulus, OFM, remained at St. Anthony 
of Padua Parish until June 1989, when he was succeeded by Father Michael 
Ewert, OFM. In June 1993, the Franciscan Province terminated its staffing of 
the parish, turning over its administration to priests from the Cleveland 
Diocese. Father Dale W. Staysniak, the parish’s current pastor, then was 
appointed to minister to St. Anthony of Padua Parish’s 3,400 families. This 
thriving “parish on the hill” looks forward to the dawn of the new 
millennium, striving to grow in God’s love, and to serve one another. 


1898: ~ ST. AUGUSTINE PARISH, BARBERTON 


HE HISTORY OF Barberton’s Catholic 
community may be traced back to a small 
group of settlers who came to the area in the & 

1880s. The community celebrated Mass at a —~ 
number of locations, including Young’s Hall, the | 4 
village school, and a variety of private homes. In aac 
1889, Bishop Richard Gilmour authorized oe 
Barberton’s Catholics to construct a mission church which would be 
administered by Father Edward J. Vattman of SS. Philip and James Parish in 
Canal Fulton, Ohio. Three years later, Father Jacob Kuebler became 
administrator of the mission church. 
Under Father Kuebler’s leadership, the 
community purchased property on the 
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corner of Lake Avenue and Seventh Street and began construction of a small 
wood-frame church. 


Just as construction commenced on the building, Moore Memorial United 
Brethren Church, located on the other side of Lake Anna, also broke ground. 
A friendly construction race soon ensued between the two congregations. The 
two communities had decided that the first church which could ring its bell 
would be the winner. As the date of St. Augustine Church’s completion 
neared, the community’s bell had not arrived. Several church members, 
including Adam Bernard and Hugh Meegan, borrowed a train bell from the 
Akron-Barberton Belt Line Railroad, mounted it on a frame, and hoisted it 
atop the church’s bell tower. On August 28, the community rang this bell, 
announcing the completion of St. Augustine Church and their victory in 
Barberton’s “great church race of 1892.” 


St. Augustine Church remained a mission until 1898, when Bishop Ignatius 
F. Horstmann appointed Father Joseph Schaffeld to be its first pastor. During 
Father Schaffeld’s pastorate, the parish expanded, purchasing two lots on Sixth 
Street on which it built its first rectory. As the community’s numbers grew, St. 
Augustine Church was expanded and a small convent was erected. In the 
early years of the twentieth century, the parish built a two-story church-school 
and welcomed teachers from the Dominican Sisters of New Jersey. 


The next two decades were ones of continuous growth for Barberton and 
for St. Augustine Parish. In 1924, Monsignor John W. Schmitz became pastor, 
a position he held for the next 27 years. With its numbers increasing, the 
community completed work on a beautiful Lombardic-Romanesque church in 
1925, which featured three Sienna-marble altars, a painting depicting the life 
of St. Augustine by Sister Matilda Bechtel, OP, and a collection of beautiful 
stained-glass windows, which a book on the subject describes as one of the 
finest examples of the art in the United States. Father Schmitz continued to 
shepherd the community through the difficult years of the Great Depression 
and the Second World War. One of his last projects as pastor was the 
completion of a new parish school in 1950. 


Under the direction of St. Augustine Parish’s new pastor, Monsignor Vincent 
Balmat, the parish embarked on another round of construction projects. In 
1952, the community erected a new convent. Six years later it added a new 
social activities center to the school building. Along with the renovation of the 
parish’s physical plant, Monsignor Balmat authorized his assistant, Father 
Charles Byrider to establish a Perpetual Adoration Program. This program 
continues today as the “Holy Hour Program.” In 1961, Albert D’Aurelio, the 
parish’s music director who acquired local notoriety for his Passion Plays, 
established the St. Augustine Choir which he molded into one of the best in 
the Diocese. 


In 1968, Father Paul J. Clines became pastor of St. Augustine Parish. Under 
his direction, the community retired its mortgage. Throughout the 1970s and 


1980s, Father Clines administered to the spiritual and communal needs of the 
parish, retiring on December 15, 1989. Under the direction of its next pastor, 
Father Richard Burchell, the parish developed a number of new ministries and 
programs. In 1991, the community established its first pastoral council and its 
Rite of Christian Initiation For Adults Program. In the years that followed, the 
number of parish Eucharistic ministers and lectors more than tripled. Other 
programs established in the early 1990s include: the Rite of Christian Initiation 
For Children, Home-Bound Visitors, Grief Recovery, and the Liturgy 
Commission. The parish also established four choirs—the adult, children, and 
funeral choirs under the direction of Ms Monique Casteel, and the 
contemporary choir led by Mr. Mark Stansky. In 1994, St. Augustine Parish 
received its first deacon, Reverend Mister Robin Adair and its first Director of 
Religious Education, Ms Lynette Tait. After 93 years of dedicated service, the 
Dominican Sisters left St. Augustine Parish in 1996. With their departure, the 
community converted the convent into a preschool and day-care facility. As St. 
Augustine Parish celebrates the sesquicentennial of the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland, it looks forward to its own centennial celebration in 1998. 
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* ST. AUGUSTINE CHURCH, CLEVELAND 


N 1860, TO MEET the needs of the 

growing Catholic population—largely Irish 
immigrants—on Cleveland’s South side 
(Tremont), Bishop Amadeus Rappe 
purchased a lot on Jefferson Street and built 
a small frame church. St. Augustine Church 
was a mission of the Cathedral until 
February 1867, when newly-ordained Father 
Charles Alphonsus Grandmougin was named first resident pastor. Father 
Grandmougin built a rectory on Tremont Street and started a school. On 
November 20, 1871, he died of smallpox contracted on a sick call. 
Parishioners erected a plaque in his honor which still hangs in the church. A 
new school building was erected in 1876 and the church was enlarged the 
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following year. In 1877, the Sisters of St. Joseph began staffing the school. As 
neighborhood growth continued, it became evident that the parish plant was 
inadequate. 


In December, 1895, after protracted and, at times, contentious 
negotiations, Father John O'Connor purchased the original building of 
Jennings Road Congregational Church (now Pilgrim Church) on the corner of 
Jennings Road (West 14 Street) and Howard Street for $20,000. The church 
was renovated for Catholic use and dedicated by Bishop Ignatius Horstmann 
on April 26, 1896. Gradually, the parish erected facilities on their new site: a 
rectory (1904), a “fire proof” school (1907-08) and also purchased a house 
for the convent (1911). The Jefferson Street property was sold and the 
buildings demolished (except the still-standing rectory). 


During the final years of the Nineteenth and the early Twentieth centuries, 
many immigrants arrived in Tremont from Central and Eastern Europe to work 
in the heavy industry and factories in the nearby Flats. Churches were 
organized in Tremont to serve these nationalities. There is no record of any 
substantial involvement by St. Augustine in the organization of these parishes. 
With these new churches serving the immigrants, St. Augustine’s population 
stabilized. 


The Great Depression began a period of struggle and decline at St. 
Augustine. Initially, Father Francis Collins organized special collections for the 
needy. His successor, Father William Walsh, and the parishioners struggled to 
keep the parish financially afloat through near-continuous fund-raising, 
especially a bingo game known throughout the city. After World War II, 
people increasingly left Tremont for the suburbs. Construction of I-71 
destroyed hundreds of homes and isolated Tremont from the Near West side, 
further accelerating neighborhood decline. 


On February 27, 1964, Father John Wilson was appointed Administrator 
(rather than pastor), a sign, perhaps, of St. Augustine’s fragility. That month, St. 
Augustine lost some territory to St. Emeric Church. In June, St. Augustine 
School closed. Then Father Thomas Sebian left St. Augustine for the new 
Diocesan Mission Team in El Salvador and the Hispanic ministry he had 
begun at St. Augustine waned. 


Father Wilson’s appointment also marked the beginning of St. Augustine’s 
transformation. With Father Wilson came the Catholic Deaf Community. At 
first, they remained separate, but in the last twenty years, they have become 
fully participating members of St. Augustine, without losing their identity. 
Similarly, the Catholic Blind Community came in the early 1970’s when 
Father John Krasen was Chaplain. After Father Joseph McNulty was named 
their Chaplain and Pastor of St. Augustine in 1977, they too became part of 
St. Augustine. During the last twenty years, St. Augustine has become known 
as a welcoming church for persons with disabilities and diverse people 
searching for a spiritual home. 


With neighborhood decline, responding to people’s immediate needs 
became an ever- greater priority at St. Augustine. In 1973, the St. Vincent de 
Paul conference was reorganized. In 1975, the holiday meal program began 
with Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter dinners; since then, the holiday 
meals program has grown city-wide, serving thousands of individuals at 
twenty sites. Similarly, the weekly soup program begun in 1976 has grown 
into a daily meal program, with special attention to the last two weeks of the 
month, when the need is greatest. 


Since its early years, St. Augustine has served the people of Tremont as it 
experienced early growth, prosperity, decline and, since the mid 1980's, 
renaissance. The parish celebration of its 100th anniversary on West 
Fourteenth Street in October 1996 was a pledge of continued ministry to all 
God's people. 
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ST. BARBARA PARISH, CLEVELAND 


N 1905, A SMALL GROUP of Polish Catholics living 

near Henninger Road in South Brooklyn formed St. 
Barbara Parish. Almost immediately, these Poles were 
joined by a number of families which crossed the 
Cuyahoga River Valley from their homes in the vicinity 
of East Denison Avenue. The first pastor of St. Barbara 
Parish was Father Albert Migdalski. Initially, the 
community celebrated Mass at Our Lady of Good 
Counsel Church and later at the firehouse on West 23rd 
Street and Broadview Road. The parish soon purchased 
land at Valley Road and Elston Avenue and began 
construction of a church. On Christmas Day 1907, 
Father Migdalski and his parishioners celebrated the first Mass in their new 
building, which along with the church contained a hall and pastoral residence. 
Less than one year later, Father Migdalski was transferred to St. Stanislaus Parish 
in Youngstown, Ohio. 
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The next three years were difficult ones, with six different pastors serving the 
parish. Stability returned in 1911 with the arrival of Father Paul Szulerecki. This 
stability, however was short-lived. In 1916, tragedy struck St. Barbara Parish 
when a fire completely destroyed the church. While it sought a new location 
for its church, the community held services in the Woodsmen of the World Hall 
on Denison Avenue and West 25th Street. With most of the congregation living 
in the vicinity, the parish purchased land at the intersection of West 15th Street 
and Denison Avenue for its small wood-frame church. 


During the 1920s, St. Barbara Parish continued to grow. During the pastorate 
of Father John Zeglen, it began formulating plans for a parish school. Before 
Father Zeglen could begin construction, however, he was transferred. In 1925, 
the community completed a combination church-school and converted the 
original church into a parish hall. It also purchased a house on West 16th Street 
for the Sisters of St. Francis of the Third Order of the Congregation of Our Lady 
of Lourdes of Sylvania, Ohio, who taught at the parish school. Control of the 
school passed to the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. Francis of 
Garfield Heights, Ohio in 1928. The following year, Father Joseph S. Jarosz 
began his pastorate. 


Throughout the years of the Great Depression and the Second World War, 
the community attracted new members. By 1952, an expanded St. Barbara 
community had completed construction of a new church. In the late 1960s, 
Interstate Highway-71 began to encroach on the parish’s neighborhood, forcing 
many of its members to relocate to the suburbs. By 1969, with the number of 
parish families decreasing, the community was forced to close its school. With 
Father Jarosz’s retirement in July 1970, the community welcomed its pastor, 
Father Chester C. Cudnik. In the face of numerous trials, its parishioners have 
continued to support St. Barbara Church. Today, 350 families, some traveling 
from Parma, Brooklyn, and the East Side of Cleveland, continue to call the 
parish their spiritual home. 
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ST. BARNABAS PARISH, NORTHFIELD 
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O SERVE THE SPIRITUAL NEEDS of 

Catholics in Northfield Center, Northfield 
Village, Sagamore Hills, Macedonia, and 
Twinsburg, Archbishop Edward F. Hoban 
established St. Barnabas Parish on June 11, 
1956. Two days later, the parish’s first pastor, 
Father Bernard DeCrane and approximately 50 
families met at the home of Mary and Ed Mikolay to outline a plan of action 
for the new community. The Parish celebrated its first Mass on June 23, 1956 
at Northfield High School. The Cleveland Diocese assigned the parish a tract 


of land on Brandywine Road between Ohio State Route 82 and Old Ohio 
State Route 8. On an inspection tour of the property, Father DeCrane 
discovered that the 19 acres, part of the David Stanley Family Homestead, 
included a small barn (the site of future weekday Masses), an old coach house 
(the future rectory), and a thirty-foot stone chimney, the only remnant of the 
property’s original structure—a log cabin originally built to shelter circuit 
riders. 


On October 7, 1956, the Feast of the Holy Rosary, the parish broke ground 
for its church. Through the untiring efforts of Ed Mikolay, an area contractor, 
and an army of parish volunteers, the lower hall was completed in time for it 
to shelter the community’s Christmas Midnight Mass. In May 1957, less than 
one year after the founding of St. Barnabas Parish, the community’s church 
was completed. The parish immediately embarked on a second construction 
project, the erection of a parish school, which it completed in time for the 
Vincentian Sisters of Charity to begin classes that September. 


After the completion of the church and school, Father DeCrane turned his 
attention to improving the parish property. Using the old stone chimney as a 
centerpiece, the parish erected a grotto shrine dedicated to Our Lady of 
Fatima. A parishioner and skilled bricklayer, Harold Basel, later agreed to 
expand the structure, but only if additional stones could be located. Once 
again, parishioners, children and adults alike, turned out to answer the call, 
locating identical stones throughout the parish property. Under the direction 
of parishioner, Mike Nied, the community later designed a “living rosary,” 
composed of donated shrubs and a crucifix of bronze cast in a foundry owned 
by parishioner, Louis Luks. 


During the 1960s and 1970s, St. Barnabas Parish continued to grow. On 
March 1, 1960, work was completed on eight additional classrooms, located 
on the building’s newly completed second floor. Seven years later, a third 
phase of school construction resulted in the addition of a new wing. After 
serving the parish for over 20 years, Father DeCrane retired on October 18, 
1976, and was succeeded by Father Edward Bedell. During Father Bedell’s 
pastorate, the parish population climbed to over 2,000 families, and the 

community had to celebrate Mass 
1923 Our Lady of Mount Carmel, Wickliffe in both the church and school 
cafeteria. Looking to solve this 
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dilemma, St. Barnabas Parish broke ground for a new church, a large, modern 
structure which was dedicated in 1981. 


In October 1988, tragedy struck the parish. An avid hunter and sportsman, 
Father Bedell and a party of priests and parishioners traveled to Canada. 
While boating, Father Bedell and one other member of the party drowned. On 
January 25, 1989 Father Joseph Konen became St. Barnabas Parish’s third 
pastor. Recognizing its large staff and growing congregation, Father Konen 
hoped to preserve the intimate communal nature of the parish, and instituted 
the community’s GIFT Program (Gathering In Faith Together), which sponsored 
small biweekly meetings in which individuals shared and grew in faith. Both 
the GIFT Program and the entire St. Barnabas Parish received a blow, when 
Father Konen resigned his pastorate on January 18, 1993. 


Under its current pastor, Father Charles Diedrick, St. Barnabas Parish has 
undergone another population explosion. The most recent parish census 
indicated 2,700 families residing in parish’s territory. Under its current 
principal, Ms Beverly Tabacco, the mostly lay school faculty educates a 
student body of over 600 pupils. Along with its plans for an early learning 
center, the parish expects to break ground soon on a new multi-purpose 
building. After 41 years of service and camaraderie, the members of St. 
Barnabas Parish remain a vibrant family of faith confident in its ability to meet 
the challenges of the next century. 


1956 ST. BARTHOLOMEW PARISH, MIDDLEBURG HEIGHTS 
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T THE END OF THE Second World War, a 

the current site of St. Bartholomew z = 
Church was an open field on which cows 
grazed. This pastoral landscape changed 
dramatically, when, on June 7, 1956, 
Archbishop Edward F. Hoban established a 
new parish for the Catholics of Middleburg 
Heights, Ohio. Archbishop Hoban assigned Monsignor Kenneth Saunders as 
the community's first pastor. Purchasing land, and appointing a pastor, 
however, were only the first steps in the establishment of St. Bartholomew 
Parish. Monsignor Saunders quickly rallied the 350 households of the new 
parish and launched a fund-raising campaign. Completed in 1957, the 
school building’s second floor served as a temporary church. After securing 
the teaching services of the Sisters of the Incarnate Word, the parish opened 
its school in September 1958. 


By 1959, St. Bartholomew Parish had grown dramatically. Monsignor 
Saunders petitioned the Diocese for assistance. In June, the community 
welcomed its first associate pastor and future Bishop of Cleveland, Father 


Anthony M. Pilla. Three years later, on June 9, 1962, St. Bartholomew 
Parish celebrated the opening of its new church building. During the next 
two decades, the parish wrestled with two issues familiar to many suburban 
parishes—tremendous growth in membership and the reforms of the 
Second Vatican Council. By the 1970s, however, under the direction of 
Monsignor Saunders and his two associate pastors, St. Bartholomew Parish 
had become a stable community, with a population of 2,400 households 
and a student enrollment of 450 students. 


During the 1980s, St. Bartholomew Parish continued to renew itself and 
serve the spiritual and educational needs of its members. In 1983, after 27 
years as pastor, Monsignor Saunders retired and was succeeded by Father 
John A. Leahy. Under Father Leahy’s leadership, the parish opened its doors 
to a host of social outreach projects. Throughout the 1990s, the community 
has continued its spiritual and educational mission. During Lent 1992, the 
parish sponsored the Isaiah 43 Mission—a national spiritual rededication 
and faith-sharing program. From its simple beginnings, St. Bartholomew 
Parish has grown into a vital Catholic presence, providing spiritual solace 
and fellowship to all who come through its doors. 


N 1952, THE Catholic Diocese of Cleveland 

purchased land at the southeast corner of 
Ohio State Routes 82 and 21. Eight years 
later, the Diocese traded this property for land 
owned by Mr. William Schneider. It was on 
this land, on Ohio State Route 21 just north 
of Mills Road, that Archbishop Edward F. 
Hoban established St. Basil the Great Parish. 
During the tenure of its first pastor, Father John T. Ciolek, the community of 
350 families erected a church campus, which grew to include a church, 
parish center with classrooms, a rectory, 
and convent. As the population of the 
parish multiplied, Father Ciolek 


petitioned the Diocese for assistance. On a 1923 St. Angela Merici, 
Fairview Park 
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June 16, 1969, the parish welcomed its first assistant pastor, Father S. Michael 
Franz. The Ursuline Sisters were given special responsibility for the parish’s 
burgeoning CCD program, which served approximately 1,000 students from 
kindergarten to the twelfth grade. Due to Father Ciolek’s deteriorating health, 
Bishop James A. Hickey appointed Father Edward J. Luca parish administrator 
on September 15, 1978. Father Luca served St. Basil Parish until Father 
Ciolek’s return in September 1980. Bishop Anthony M. Pilla visited the parish 
on July 11, 1982, and solemnly dedicated St. Basil the Great Church. After 
Father Ciolek’s departure in 1983, the parish welcomed its second pastor, 
Father Edward J. Camille, who supervised the renovation of the church, 
rectory, and parish center. In 1996, the 2,300 families of St. Basil the Great 
Parish welcomed their current pastor, Father Walter H. Jenne. Under Father 
Jenne’s direction, the parish’s pastoral and finance councils were established. 
St. Basil the Great Parish also boasts an extensive compliment of social and 
educational programs and organizations, which serve both the parish and the 
wider community. 
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ST. BEDE THE VENERABLE PARISH, MENTOR 
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N JUNE 14, 1964, Archbishop Edward F. 

Hoban established the Mission Church of 
St. Bede the Venerable for the Catholics of the 
northeast section of the City of Mentor. Father 
Herman B. Peters from Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel Parish became the community's first 
administrator, celebrating Mass with the 
community's 475 families at Mentor Shore Elementary School. Father Peters 
and his parishioners soon purchased 11 acres of land at the corner of Meister 
Road and Lake Shore Boulevard. On September 10, Archbishop Hoban 
transferred Father Peters and installed Father Walter J. Tulley as the mission’s 
second administrator. Hoping to solidify support from the area’s Catholic 
community, Father Tulley petitioned Archbishop Hoban to raise the 
community to parish status—a request he granted on January 31, 1965. One 
year later, the community broke ground for its church, a building which 
Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann dedicated on April 28, 1968. 


Along with its efforts to create a permanent church, the parish exerted a 
great deal of effort to insure the religious and communal vitality of its 
members. Three months after its establishment, the community secured the 
services of the Sisters of Notre Dame, who served as teachers and 
administrators of its Parish School of Religion until 1991. Recognizing the 
need for more space for its educational programs, the parish constructed the 
Father Tulley Center in 1974. That same year, the rectory was damaged when 
a fire broke out in the kitchen. Along with its religious education curriculum, 
St. Bede the Venerable Parish hosted a variety of outreach programs, including 


an area chapter of Alcoholics Anonymous. By the time Father Tulley died in 
1981, the community had grown to 1,200 families. 


During Father Joseph A. Goebel’s pastorate, the parish began the practice 
of anointing the sick during the celebration of the Mass and improved its 
ministry to the sick and shut-ins. Father Thomas A. McGovern became the 
community's third pastor in 1986, bringing to the office a strong commitment 
to the organization of the parish’s daily affairs. Under Father McGovern’s 
guidance, the community hired a parish business manager and negotiated a 
plan for the retirement of the parish debt. In preparation for the parish’s silver 
anniversary, Father McGovern authorized the renovation of the church’s 
interior. 


St. Bede the Venerable Parish’s current pastor, Father John J. Sullivan, joined 
the community in 1988 and began looking for a solution to the problem of 
the Diocese’s shrinking pool of priests. He solved this vexing problem by 
opening the parish to greater lay involvement. In the years since his 
appointment, Father Sullivan has approved the creation of a parish pastoral 
council, lay liturgists, and pastoral ministers and secured the services of three 
permanent deacons. The parish campus also had undergone extensive 
renovation with the purchase of a new rectory and the remodeling of both the 
church and the Father Tulley Center. As the St. Bede community prepares for 
the next millennium, its members look to advance the principles espoused in 
its 1995 mission statement: 


We, the Catholic Community of St. Bede the Venerable are on a 
Christ-centered journey together in faith. We strive to be a 
welcoming presence, committed to living the Gospel message 
through Worship Education and Service to others. 

We are a Eucharistic people, seeking to be a sign of 

Hope, Compassion, and Acceptance of all. 

We believe the Holy Spirit guides us. 
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: ST. BERNADETTE PARISH, WESTLAKE 


1950 « 
OPE PIUS XII DESIGNATED 1950 as a 
year of Grace for people everywhere— 

especially for pilgrims visiting Rome and 

other sacred shrines. The year was also the 
one in which the Catholic Church declared 
the Assumption of Mary an Article of Faith. 

That same year, Father Joseph Dempsey, a 

priest from the Catholic Diocese of 

Cleveland, journeyed to Europe with Father 

Joseph McGraw, visiting the cities of Rome and Lourdes. Upon his return, 

Father Dempsey met with Bishop Edward F. Hoban who informed him that he 

was to be the pastor of a new parish to be established in Westlake, Ohio. 

Bishop Hoban asked Father Dempsey if he had a name for the new parish. 

“| met a young girl in Lourdes named Bernadette,” Father Dempsey said, “and 

would be pleased to have the parish named for her.” And so on November 

19, 1950, the Parish of St. Bernadette was established. 


The first tasks of Father Dempsey and his parishioners was finding a 
suitable place in which to celebrate the Mass and locating a site for a 
permanent church. By mid-April 1951, the parish had secured the auditorium 
of Dover School for its Sunday Mass and purchased property on Clague Road 
for its church. On February 25, 1952, the community held groundbreaking 
ceremonies for a five-room school building and gymnasium, which also 
would serve as a temporary church. 


On March 31, 1970, Father Dempsey retired and was succeeded by Father 
James O'Neill who quickly began plans for a permanent church. With the 
support of an advisory board and many of his parishioners, Father O’Neill 
authorized the construction of the current St. Bernadette Church, which was 
dedicated on November 30, 1975. In recent years, the parish has constructed 
an expanded school auditorium, a cafeteria, and a parish office building. 
Presently, the parish community consists of 3,100 families. Its school, with 
classes from kindergarten through the eighth grade, serves 600 students, 
while an additional 500 students attend St. Bernadette Parish’s School of 
Religion. 

St. Bernadette Parish sponsors many organizations and activities, a number 
of which minister to the needs of Cleveland’s needy. For several years, the 
Parish Community Action Committee regularly has made the needs of these 
individuals known to the community. As St. Bernadette Parish approaches its 
fiftieth anniversary in the year 2000, the dedication and faith of its members, 
along with the Grace of God and the prayers of St. Bernadette of Lourdes will 
assure many blessings and favors from the Lord. 


HE HISTORY OF St. Bernard Parish begins on 
October 6, 1861 when a group of 46 German 
Catholics met with Father John Luhr of Cleveland and 

established St. Peter Bau Verein (Building 
Association). This small group of determined 
individuals struggled unselfishly to make the parish a 
reality. At its first meeting, however, the Bau Verein 
collected a mere $2.75. What the community lacked 
in financial resources, it soon made up in ingenuity. 
The members, mostly Bavarians, wrote to King Louis 
of Bavaria, explaining their situation. King Louis 
responded with a $500 contribution. With this money 
the community purchased a lot at the northeast corner of Broadway and 
Center Street on which it constructed a church. On July 13, 1862, Father Luhr 
presided over the laying of the church’s cornerstone. Father Luhr later 
announced that the individual who contributed the largest sum of money to 
the building fund would have the privilege of selecting a name for the 
church. His niece, Miss Bernardine Luhr, won this honor. According to her 
wishes, the church was named in honor of St. Bernard. 


=) 


On January 1, 1863, Father Henry Thiele, St. Bernard Parish’s first pastor, 
celebrated the first Mass in the community’s new church. Within the year, 
Father Peter Dannenhofer replaced Father Thiele. During his three-year 
pastorate, Father Dannenhofer supervised the 1865 opening of the parish 
school, a single room in the basement of the church. Father John Baptist 
Broun replaced Father Dannenhofer on July 19, 1866 and purchased a lot on 
Maple Street for a parish cemetery. In the wake of the American Civil War, St. 
Bernard Parish welcomed many new members. By 1880, the parish had 
completed a renovation of the church, doubling its length and erecting a bell 
tower. To meet the rapidly expanding educational needs of the parish, a lot 
was purchased in 1887, and a new school building was built. Enrollment in 
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St. Bernard School soon leapt to approximately 400 students. The Sisters of 
St. Dominic taught classes there in both English and German. 


Upon completion of the new school, the parish turned its attention to 
erecting a larger church. The collective vision of the new church was a grand 
and dominating edifice. On July 12, 1901, the parish’s plans became a 
reality, when work began on the current St. Bernard Church. Less than a year 
later, on June 22, 1902, Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann blessed the building’s 
cornerstone at a ceremony witnessed by approximately 7,000 persons. On 
October 9, 1905, the parish celebrated the opening of it new church with a 
musical concert. The building’s architectural style, patterned after many of the 
great cathedrals in the Rhineland, is distinctively German Romanesque with 
Baroque influence. Parishioners donated the church’s imported German 
stained-glass windows and its Italian marble altars. Sister Bernard Friess, OP, 
who attended St. Bernard School and later taught there, recalled that the 
communion rail had been paid for by contributions from the parish’s 
students. “You didn’t dare leave home each week without your penny.” Five 
days after its inaugural concert, the church was consecrated. In order for a 
church to be consecrated, it must be entirely free of debt. With their untiring 
efforts, the parishioners of St. Bernard had succeeded in liquidating the entire 
cost of construction before the structure was completed. 


Father Broun died in 1915, and was succeeded by later pastors: Father 
Joseph Paulus (1915-1922), Monsignor Ferdinand Schreiber (1922-1949), 
and Monsignor Edward Wolf (1949-1975). In 1949, Bishop Edward F. Hoban 
changed the parish’s status from one of a German nationality parish to a 
territorial one. Fourteen years later, the parish erected a new convent on the 
corner of Center (now University Avenue) and High Street. This building 
presently houses the parish offices, the Newman Campus Ministry, and the 
Hispanic Office. Due to dwindling enrollment and rising costs, the parish 
closed its school in 1977. 


In the last 20 years, St. Bernard Parish has continued to develop and adapt 
to the changing environment in Akron: the St. Bernard Church, recently 
declared a historic site, now serves a Catholic community from a variety of 
ethnic groups. Throughout its history, the parish has sponsored a number of 
outreach programs and special missions, including one to the students of the 
University of Akron. In 1996, the parish began celebrating a weekly Spanish- 
language Mass. 


N 1903, IN AN area of Cleveland known as the 

“Stockyards,” German- and Hungarian-Catholics 
founded St. Boniface Parish. Along with the 
spiritual well-being of the community, these early 
parishioners dedicated themselves to providing a 
sound secular and religious education for their 
children by securing teachers from the Sisters of 
Notre Dame. By 1916, the parish’s commitment 
to education had expanded to include a two-year 
commercial high school. Before closing in the 
1950s, the school had evolved into a four-year, all-girls institution. In the fall 
of 1988, St. Boniface Elementary School merged with St. Stephen and St. 
Michael Schools, forming the Metro Catholic Parish School. With students 
assigned by grade-levels to one of the three campuses (St. Boniface School 
housing preschool through first-grade classes), the Metro Catholic Parish 
School currently serves the educational needs of over 700 students. 


From a founding population of approximately 400 families, St. Boniface 
Parish grew to over 1,800 household by 1954. There currently are just over 
700 parish households, many of which having ties to the church’s founding ® 
families. In May 1992, the life of the community was enhanced by the 
addition of the Cleveland Diocese’s Vietnamese-American Apostolate. In 
addition to celebrating Sunday Mass, the apostolate holds religious education 
and English-language classes at St. Boniface Parish. 
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Over the years, St. Boniface Church has undergone a number of 
renovations. This one-time country-style church was designed originally with 
four bays of pews across the nave and large German-style wood altars. Under 
the direction of Monsignor Anthony Mechler, the parish expanded the church, 
adding sacristy space and a new sanctuary in 1964. During the 1990s, the 
parish restored its stained-glass windows and renovated the church’s interior. 


Today, St. Boniface Parish is a multi-ethnic community which reaches out 
and serves the needs of its immediate neighborhood. The parish sponsors a 
food bank and St. Vincent de Paul Society, and participates in a number of 
community outreach and neighborhood organizations. The parish cooperates 
with St. John Neuman Parish in Strongsville and St. Vincent de Paul Parish in 
Cleveland in exploring the challenges set forth in Bishop Anthony Pilla’s 
“Church in the City” initiative. As the Diocese celebrates its sesquicentennial, 
the community and its pastor, Father Augustine Pham Van Lan, continue to 
take their inspiration from their patron, St. Boniface—Missionary to the 
German People. 


1964 ee = ST. BRENDAN PARISH, NORTH OLMSTED 
N JUNE 6, 1964, Archbishop Edward F. 
Hoban established St. Brendan Parish and 

appointed Father John R. Kenny its first pastor. 

While it searched for a permanent location, the 

community secured the garage of the Barrett 

Motor Company for its Sunday Masses. The act 

of conversion which transformed the garage 

into “St. Barrett” Church required equipment to 
be concealed behind draped cloths, grease to be scrubbed from the floor, and 
an altar and organ to be set up. Drawing on its “magnanimous spirit of 
community,” the parish pulled off the weekly miracle for more than a year. 

From the rectory on Clague Road, Father Kenny soon launched the “Sacrifice 

Not Convenience” fund-raising campaign for the parish school. In October 

1964, Archbishop Hoban presided over the building’s groundbreaking. St. 

Brendan Parish relocated its Sunday Masses to the newly completed school 

gymnasium in August 1965. Two years later, the school opened, with Sister 

Mary Paula Hughes, CS) supervising seven Sisters of St. Joseph and nine lay 

teachers. With the completion of the parish school, the St. Brendan 

community launched a number of service and community programs, 
including the Holy Family Program, in which parents assisted their children in 
their preparation for First Holy Communion. In 1971, the parish council 
authorized the construction of a small chapel in which daily Masses could be 
held. 


For St. Brendan Parish, the 1980s were years of transformation. As the 
community grew, Father Kenny’s pastoral load grew heavier. In 1983, he was 
joined by the parish’s first deacon, the Reverend Mister Frank Gue. After 
serving the parish from its inception, Father Kenny retired on December 11, 
1985, and was succeeded by Father Cornelius J. Murray. After five years of 

_ planning and construction, St. Brendan Parish finally celebrated its first Mass 
in its new church on June 4, 1987. In the 10 years since the opening of the 
new church, St. Brendan Parish has remained a vibrant and growing 
community, maintaining the “magnanimous spirit” found amid the auto parts 
and tools in the garage of the Barrett Motor Company. 


N 1864, IN AN ATTEMPT to serve the 

needs of the city’s Irish immigrants, the 
Diocese of Cleveland established a new 
parish in the Central-City area. This 
original “St. Brigid” finally was 
suppressed in 1961, when construction 
began on the Willow Freeway (now 
Interstate Highway-77). Anticipating the closure of the parish, the Diocese 
appointed Father Theodore J. Blair, an assistant pastor at St. Charles Borromeo 
Parish, to establish a new St. Bridget Parish among the Catholic families in 
Parma, Ohio. On December 8, 1956, Father Blair and 150 members of the 
new St. Bridget Parish broke ground for its first building—a parish school on 
property located between Hauserman Road and Queens Highway. While 
work on the school progressed, the community celebrated Mass at Snowview 
School (currently a U.S. Army Reserve building) on Snow Road. On October 
1, 1957 Sister Maurice Messmer, CSJ, and the Sisters of St. Joseph opened St. 
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Bridget School. During the next year work began on a church—auditorium, 
which hosted its first Mass on the Feast of St. Bridget, February 1, 1959. 
Throughout the 1960s, St. Bridget Parish grew to approximately 1,300 
families. With its increased membership, the community turned its attention 
to completing its campus, eventually erecting a new rectory and convent, and 
expanding its school. 


After almost 20 years of shepherding the St. Bridget flock, Father Blair 
stepped down as pastor and was replaced by Father Lawrence J. Bayer on 
March 8, 1976. Father Bayer wasted no time in conveying to the people that 
the good work that had begun under Father Blair needed to continue. Within 
two years of Father Bayer’s arrival, the community embarked on a fund-raising 
campaign for the renovation of the church, a task which was completed in 
the spring of 1977. Tragically, all this work was destroyed by a fire which 
gutted the church on June 30, 1979. 


In the wake of the fire, St. Bridget Parish became more acutely aware of 
the fact that the word “Church” means “People of God,” and not just a 
structure built of bricks and mortar. While they waited for the restoration 
work to be completed, the parishioners celebrated Mass in the auditorium of 
Holy Name High School. On June 29, 1980, St. Bridget Parish celebrated its 
Mass of Thanksgiving in it newly dedicated church—one day short of a year 
after the tragic fire. 


Recognizing that the Family of God needs a place to informally socialize, 
Father Bayer later proposed the construction of a parish hall. Sharing his 
vision with his parishioners, Father Bayer received their wholehearted 
support. In 1985, Blair Hall, named in honor of the parish’s previous pastor, 
opened. Under Father Bayer’s direction, the parish also completed an 
attractive “gathering area” in front of the church in which the parishioners 
could socialize before Mass. In this sesquicentennial year, St. Bridget Parish 


~ continues to exhibit the vitality and vibrancy which has allowed the 


community to overcome the numerous challenges it has faced throughout its 
history. 


1891 * ST. CASIMIR PARISH, CLEVELAND 


OON AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL in the United 
States in the late nineteenth-century, Polish- 
Catholic immigrants set about the task of erecting 

a church and securing the services of a Polish- 
speaking priest. Not merely buildings, these 
churches were both the spiritual and social heart 
of their community. For the Polish immigrants of 
Cleveland’s Poznan neighborhood, this center was 
St. Casimir Church. In 1892, Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann recognized the 
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spiritual needs of the community and authorized Father Benedykt Rosinski, 
pastor of St. Stanislaus Parish, to serve as the community’s spiritual director. 
Joseph Hoffman, a Catholic living in the area, soon donated property fora 
new church, the foundation of which was begun that April. The following 
month, Monsignor Felix Boff blessed the cornerstone of the building, a 
combination church—school. Initially, Father Peter M. Cerveny tended to the 
spiritual needs of the community, while the Felician Sisters ministered to the 
educational needs of the parish’s children. On September 16, 1894, Bishop 
Horstmann relieved Father Cerveny, replacing him with Father Stanislaw 
Wozny. 


Like many of the Diocese’s other Polish communities, St. Casimir Parish 
experienced a great deal of turmoil in its early years. After running into 
conflict with members of the parish council, Father Wozny left the parish in 
1895, and was replaced by Father Francis X. Fremel. On May 30, 1897, 
Father Fremel and the entire St. Casimir community celebrated Bishop 
Horstmann’s dedication of their church. In April 1899, Father Constantine 
Lazinski succeeded Father Fremel as pastor. Suffering from poor health, Father 
Lazinski resigned on August 1, 1903, and Father Ignatius Piotrowski became 
the community’s new pastor. 


The pastorate of Father Piotrowski was a time of dissent and violence. 
Initially, he and dissenting members of the laity exchanged charges and 
counter-charges. By August 1910, however, the dissenters had petitioned 
Bishop Farrelly to remove Father Piotrowski. On the afternoon of May 14, 
1911, the disagreement turned violent, with supporters and opponents of 
Father Piotrowski rioting in front of the pastor's house. Before the melee 
subsided, two men had been shot and another severely injured. Following the 
violence, both parties petitioned Bishop Farrelly, vowing to live with his 
decision. On March 22, 1912, Father Piotrowski resigned as pastor and was 
succeeded by Father Paul Kosczy. While 
most of Father Piotrowski’s pastorate 1927 St. Therese, Garfield Heights 
was characterized by fierce differences : 8 
among his parishioners, the parish did 
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complete work on a number of projects, including the completion of the 
convent and social hall and the hiring of teachers from the Franciscan Sisters 
of Blessed Kunegunda. 


When Father Carl Ruszkowski became pastor in March 1912, its church 
was inadequate for the needs of the growing parish. Father Ruszkowski soon 
began to supervise the planning of a new church. Work on the project came 
to a halt in 1918, with Father Ruszkowski’s untimely death. Father J. W. 
Solinski, St. Casimir Parish’s assistant pastor, then became pastor and oversaw 
the completion of the building. When Father Solinski left the parish in 1921, 
he was replaced by Father Louis Redmer, who, like his predecessors, faced 
constant opposition from some members of the laity. As a result, Father 
Redmer’s tenure at St. Casimir was a short one, lasting only until 1924. 


On July 4, 1924, Father Andrew Radecki came to St. Casimir Parish and 
ushered in what many parishioners consider the “Golden Years” of the 
community. During Father Radecki’s early pastorate, the parish was at its zenith 
in terms of number of parishioners and students. It was Father Radecki, who 
after a pilgrimage to the Paulite monastery on Jasna Gora, in Czestochowa, 
Poland, presented the parish with a reproduction of the Our Lady of 
Czestochowa icon. During Father Radecki’s pastorate, the parish erected both a 
new rectory and convent. It also began preparations for a new school. With the 
advent of the Great Depression, however, construction of the new school was 
postponed. In recognition of his service to the Cleveland Diocese and the 
parishioners of St. Casimir Parish, Father Radecki was elevated to the rank of 
domestic prelate on November 11, 1934. 


After riding out the storms of the Great Depression and the Second World 
War, St. Casimir Parish continued its construction campaign. In the decades 
immediately following the war, the parish erected a school, convent, and 
parish hall. Monsignor Andrew Radecki retired in 1967 and was replaced by 
Father Stanley Cymanski. On September 19, 1969, St. Casimir Parish 
welcomed Krakow’s Cardinal Karol Wojtyla who would become the current 
Holy Father, Pope John Paul Il. During the 1970s, two pastors, Father John 
Bryk and Father Canon L. Telesz, administered to the spiritual and corporal 
needs of the community. 


The 1980s and 1990s have ushered in a number of challenges and 
celebrations for the St. Casimir community. On August 4, 1985, the parish 
became the Solidarity Center of Cleveland, providing spiritual and material 
support for Poland’s Solidarnosc movement as it struggled for political and 
economic rights. Ten days later, the community achieved another milestone 


when its church was recognized a historic landmark by the City of Cleveland. 


In December 1986, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla granted permission for Father 
Telesz to continue to minister to the needs of the St. Casimir community past 
the mandatory retirement age of 70. As St. Casimir Parish enters its second 
century, it continues to exhibit the strong-willed determination of its founding 
families. 


———— 
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ee HISTORY OF ST. CATHERINE Parish may 
be summarized best in a statement made by 
one of its former pastors, Father Gordon A. 
Yahner: “Life is like a coin: one side is 
adversity... the other is opportunity... At the 
same moment we are both dying and being 
reborn.” Organized as a mission of Holy Name 
Parish by Father John T. Carroll, St. Catherine 
Church was dedicated by the Diocese’s Vicar General, Monsignor Felix Boff 
on December 18, 1898. Located on the corner of Woodhill Road and Heath 
Avenue, the community was named in honor of the mother of Cleveland's 
third Bishop, the Right Reverend Ignatius F. Horstmann. On March 16, 1899, 
a fire completely destroyed the building, sparing only the baptismal font. 
Within several months, however, the community constructed a temporary 
church. At its dedication ceremony, Bishop Horstmann presented the mission 
with a personal gift in memory of his mother—a beautiful marble statue of St. 
Catherine of Alexandria. 


Father James J. Quinn, who received his ecclesiastical training at the Irish 
College in Paris, became the community’s first pastor. With his love of ® 
learning, Father Quinn directed his first efforts toward the development of a 
parish school. In 1900, the parish constructed a wood-frame building which 
contained three classrooms and a meeting hall. After the building’s 
completion, three Ursuline Sisters administered to the educational needs of 
the community’s 200 students. This building served the parish until 1926, 
when the current school was opened. 


On August 5, 1917, St. Catherine Parish celebrated its first Mass in its 
current church. The building originally contained both an upper and lower 
church. By 1929, through their generous financial contributions, the 
parishioners retired the church’s mortgage. In celebration, they commissioned 
the construction of an Italian marble altar which was installed before the 
church’s consecration in October 1929. When the lower church was 


1927 SS. Peter & Paul, Garfield Heights 
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dismantled and converted into a social hall in 1944, the parish donated the 
furnishings and Stations of the Cross to the newly established St. Clare Parish 
in Lyndhurst, Ohio. Eleven years later, St. Catherine Parish embarked on a 
capital campaign for the construction of a new convent. Replacing the sisters’ 
home on Laisy Avenue and East 93rd Street, the new building was completed 
in 1960 and served the needs of the Ursuline Sisters until their departure from 
the parish in 1989. 


The decade of the 1960s was a challenging one for both the city of 
Cleveland and St. Catherine Parish with racial tension frequently escalated 
into violence. Under the pastorate of Father Edward Nieberding, the parish 
created a variety of outreach programs in the hopes of forging closer ties with 
the neighborhood's African-American community. One of the most effective 
parish institutions in this effort was St. Catherine School. Through its day- 
school and converts programs, the community welcomed many students and 
their families into the Catholic faith community. Unfortunately, their numbers 
never matched those of St. Catherine parishioners moving out of the 
neighborhood and the parish population began to fall. 


Between 1975 and 1979, St. Catherine Parish welcomed a number of 
temporary administrators and continued to struggle with the challenges of 
urban decay and falling parish membership. One way St. Catherine Parish 
addressed these issues was to cooperate with other area parishes. Starting in 
1977, Sister Catherine Walsh, CSA began supervising the adult catechesis 
program, Scripture studies, and prayer meetings at both St. Catherine and 
Epiphany Parishes. Under the direction of Father Joseph Romansky, St. 
Catherine Parish cooperated with Epiphany, and Holy Family Parishes, and 
Mount Pleasant School to form the St. Catherine Associated Teens Club 
(SCAT). These three parishes, along with Nativity Parish, also sponsored an 
annual Corpus Christi procession. 


During the 1980s and 1990s, the parish has eibiiincnbat to serve the area’s 
poor and hungry. In 1990, St. Catherine Parish and Woodland East 
Community Organization (WECO) helped in the construction of the new 
Leathers Playground for the Kingsbury Run Park. In April 1992, Father Daniel 
Nealon became the parish administrator. In addition to its other ministries, the 
parish sponsors two neighborhood food projects—programs modeled after the 
earlier work of Brother Anthony Ratti. Sister Mary Eunice Campbell, OSU 
reinstituted St. Catherine’s Food Pantry program in 1994, serving an average of 
200 area households every month. That same year, Sister Mary Janeta Stamper, 
SND came to the parish and opened Women’s Hope, a cooperative which 
assists women create and sell handcrafted items at area boutiques and retail 
outlets. In recent years, St. Catherine Parish has housed the offices of the 
National Catholic Bereavement Ministry and Iwo San, a crisis shelter for 
pregnant women with substance abuse problems. 


—— 
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Father Walter H. Jenne, pastor of St. Catherine Parish since February 1992, 
received a new assignment as pastor of St. Basil the Great Parish in December 
1994. He quickly petitioned Bishop Anthony Pilla, asking that he also be 
allowed remain administrator of the St. Catherine community. The Diocese 
granted his request. Looking to forge closer ties between the two 
communities, parishioners from both parishes formed the St. Basil-St. 
Catherine Joint Planning Committee. With its links to other diocesan parishes, 
as well as, the residents of its neighborhood, St. Catherine Parish looks 
forward to its hundredth anniversary in 1998, and to many more years of 
service and faith. 


1915 “=~ ST. CECILIA PARISH, CLEVELAND 


T. CECILIA PARISH BEGAN with a November 1913 

meeting of the Catholic residents of Cleveland’s 
Mount Pleasant neighborhood. After canvassing the 
area, the committee contacted Bishop John P. Farrelly, 
who granted its request, appointing Father John T. 
Farrell St. Cecilia Parish’s first pastor. Without a 
permanent church, the parish celebrated its first Mass 
on June 27, 1915, in the living room of the Daniel 
O'Reilly family home. While it constructed a white- 
frame church at East 152nd Street and Kinsman Road, the community moved 
its Eucharistic celebrations to Gannon’s Flour and Feed Store. In 1916, St. 
Cecilia Church was dedicated. 


From its beginning, the parish attracted a variety of worshipers from the 
Czech-, German-, Hungarian-, lrish-, Italian-, Japanese-, and Polish-Catholic 


communities. In 1924, the parish 
1928 St. Sebastian, Akron 
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welcomed the Sisters of the Humility of Mary, who instructed the parish’s 
children in a newly completed red brick school. Throughout the ensuing years 
of the Great Depression, St. Cecilia Parish continued to grow with Catholic 
families settling in the Shaker Heights—Cleveland area. By October 1941, the 
white frame church proved too small for the community. Under the direction 
of its second pastor, Monsignor Edward Kirby, who succeeded Father Farrell in 
August 1927, St. Cecilia Parish renovated its church, Tragically, Father Kirby 
did not live to see the project through to its completion, dying in February 
1941. On June 17, 1942, the parishioners of St. Cecilia and their new pastor, 
Father John T. Ruffing, celebrated Auxiliary Bishop James A. McFadden’s 
rededication of the church. The growth which precipitated the construction of 
the new church also necessitated an addition of four new classrooms and a 
second sisters’ residence. 


With the United States’ increasing military involvement in the Second 
World War, many of St. Cecilia Parish’s members joined the armed forces, 
serving in both Europe and the Pacific. In total, more than 1,200 men and 
women from the parish served in the United States military. During the mid- 
1940s, as the Allies attained victory and began the reconstruction of Europe 
and Japan, St. Cecilia Parish’s population fell as the Diocese established a 
number of nearby parishes. Pope Pius XII recognized Father Ruffing’s years of 
service in 1947, elevating him to the rank of domestic prelate. 


In the following decade, the community continued to evolve and mature. 
At the time of Monsignor Ruffing’s death in 1955, a majority of the 
parishioners claimed Italian ancestry. The parish’s demographic mix changed 
dramatically under its next pastor, Father John Tivenan, as African-American 
families began settling in the neighborhood. Recognizing the need for a 
dialogue between the church and its new neighbors, Father Tivenan developed 
a variety of community outreach programs. In 1965, the Catholic Interracial 
Council of Greater Cleveland awarded Father Tivenan its Justice Award “for his 
leadership in the peaceful integration of this parish.” 


By the early 1970s, St. Cecilia Parish had evolved into African-American 
Catholic community. As the economic base of the neighborhood deteriorated, 
the parish had to make a number of difficult decisions, including the 1970 
merger of its school into the Mount Pleasant Catholic Elementary School. By 
the early 1980s, St. Cecilia Parish faced the dilemma of merging with another 
parish or being suppressed. Through their collective efforts and prayers of the 
parishioners however, the parish survived. Utilizing an innovative approach to 
parish management, the community experienced a sort of renaissance in the 
late 1980s. On June 16, 1988, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla appointed Father 
Daniel L. Begin pastor of both St. Cecilia and Epiphany Parishes, creating a 
cooperative association between the two communities. Along with Father 
Begin, much of the credit for the revitalization of both parishes belongs to 
Mrs. Mary James, the first African-American female pastoral administrator in 
the Cleveland Diocese and Mr. Dominic Ozanne, former St. Cecilia Parish 


Council President. Today, St. Cecilia Parish continues to uphold the definition 
of a parish expressed in its fiftieth anniversary booklet: “The parish is coming 
to be called, more and more, a living organism, a dynamic center from which 
the word of God is carried forth to be lived and spoken.” 


1923 . 


* ST. CHARLES BORROMEO PARISH, PARMA 
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N APRIL 23, 1923, Bishop Joseph 

| Schrembs established St. Charles 

| Borromeo Parish, appointing Father 
Nicholas Monaghan its first pastor. The 
community soon purchased property at the 
corner of Wilber Avenue and Ridge Road, 
on which it erected a wood-frame church 
and brick rectory. In 1924, the community 
opened an addition to the church in which Ursuline Sisters held classes for 

the children of the parish. Three years later, the parish opened St. Charles 
Borromeo School—a two-story brick building. With the 1929 Stock Market 
Crash, the influx of new families dropped and parish growth ground to a 

halt. Soon finding itself struggling to make its mortgage payments, the (GS) 
parish held its first large fund-raiser, the 1932 Summer Carnival. 


When the United States entered the Second World War, financial 
stability returned to the parish. As the war escalated, the church began 
publishing a newsletter which it sent to parish sons and daughters serving 
in the military. At the conclusion of the war, 
many of these veterans returned to Parma, 1929 Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Cleveland 
married, and began raising families. In 
preparation for the enlargement of its 
campus, the community moved its wood- 
frame church to the corner of Charles 
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Avenue and Ridge Road. On October 26, 1953, Pope Pius XII recognized 
Father Monaghan’s untiring efforts by elevating him to the rank of domestic 
prelate. The community laid the cornerstone for its new church in May 
1954, and celebrated its first Mass in the new Romanesque building on 
Easter Sunday, April 10, 1955. This continued growth led the parish to 
erect a second school building. By 1960, St. Charles Borromeo School had 
an enrollment of 2,400 students. With 24 Ursuline Sisters teaching at the 
school, the parish soon decided to erect a new three-story, brick convent. 
In 1962, the parish dedicated Monaghan Hall a lasting reminder of the 
dedication and work of St. Charles Borromeo Parish’s first pastor. After the 
sisters moved into their new building, the old convent was moved to the 
Diocese’s CYO Camp Corde and the site converted into a Marian shrine 
and rose garden. 


After 44 years of service to St. Charles Borromeo Parish, Monsignor 
Monaghan died on September 28, 1967. The Director of the Diocese’s 
CYO Program, Monsignor Thomas Corrigan became pastor in January 
1968. By the 1970s, the parish population had begun to age and school 
enrollment declined. The demographic shifts, however did not prohibit the 
parish from launching a new series of pastoral initiatives characterized by 
new styles of worship and music, and innovative spiritual programs. 


Monsignor Corrigan retired in June 1987. His successor, Father John 
Carlin built on the spiritual and communal foundations laid by his two 
predecessors, establishing a parish council and launching a ten-year 
campus revitalization program. As the parish prepares to celebrate its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, it places renewed emphasis on the quality of its 
liturgical celebrations, a commitment to Catholic education, and an 
awareness of its relationship with the members of Our Lady of Peace 
Parish. St. Charles Borromeo Parish is proud of its daughters and sons who 
have entered the religious life and serve the needs of Catholics throughout 
the Cleveland Diocese. 


1925 


- $T. CHRISTINE PARISH, EUCLID 


URING THE FIRST decade of the twentieth 

century, a growing number of Slovenian 
immigrants settled in Euclid, Ohio. In 1909, the 
community established St. Mary Church on Recher 
Avenue. With the Slovenian-Catholics having to rely 
on visiting priests to celebrate Mass, the church 
closed in 1914. The Slovenian community, however, 
did not abandon the idea of a Slovenian nationality 


parish. In November 1925, Bishop Joseph Schrembs established St. Christine 
Parish, appointing Father Joseph Czirbusz its first pastor. Coming together on 
November 17, the community celebrated its first Mass in the Anton Logar 
Building on East 222nd Street. The following year, work began on a church 
and school on property at the corner of East 222nd Street and Beckford 
Avenue donated by the Edwards Land Company. On August 22, 1926, Bishop 
Schrembs blessed the cornerstone of St. Christine Church. 


Soon after its establishment, tempers flared at the parish. A group of 
parishioners petitioned Bishop Schrembs for a new pastor, charging Father 
Czirbusz with ignoring the spiritual needs of his parishioners. The conflict 
continued for the next two years. On June 1, 1928, Bishop Schrembs 
replaced Father Czirbusz with parish administrator, Father Wenceslav 
Vukonic. That fall, the parish school opened under the direction of the Sisters 
of the Third Order of St. Francis from Lemont, Illinois. During the next three 
years, the parish repaired damage from a January 1929 fire, erected a rectory, 
and opened a convent for the parish’s teachers. 


In January 1931, the parish welcomed a new pastor, Father Anthony 
Bombach. It was under Father Bombach’s leadership that the parish faced a 
number of issues common to other nationality parishes in the Diocese. 
Responding to parishioners’ complaints, Father Bombach wrote Bishop 
Schrembs, defending himself against charges of abusing his authority and 
ignoring the religious and ethnic traditions of the parish. He explained that 
his efforts were directed at reorganizing parish finances and fulfilling Bishop 
Schrembs’s charge “to manage the parish in an American Way.” He pointed 
out that while Slovenian-language classes were available to parish students, 
interest in them remained low. With the outbreak of the Second World War, 
the parish’s attention was drawn to Europe. In the fall of 1941, the parish 
welcomed Father Bombach’s uncle, Father Kazimir Zakrajsek, OFM, who had 
escaped the turmoil in eastern Europe. 
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St. Christine Parish experienced a second period of growth in the wake of 
the Second World War. As the city of Euclid and the surrounding area 
attracted new residents, Father Bombach 
petitioned the Diocese to establish territorial 1937 st. Francis de Sales, Parma 
boundaries for the parish. The growth also 
led to the completion of a temporary church 
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(1951) and a new school (1952). On September 13, 1962, Father Joseph F. 
Celesnik became St. Christine Parish’s fourth pastor. In 1963, the parish 
completed work on its new administration—rectory building. Throughout the 
remainder of the decade, the community continued to grow, leading it to 
petition the Diocese for a new church. After 18 months of construction, 
Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann dedicated the new facility on September 28, 
1969. 


In the years following Father Celesnik’s retirement, the parish has 
welcomed two other pastors, Father Francis Paik (1977-1987) and Father 
Francis R. Sterk (1987-present). With the decreasing number of sisters living 
at the parish, the community renovated the convent into a school annex in 
1987. The following fall, St. Christine School welcomed its first lay principal, 
Ms Gloria Allin. With a current membership of approximately 1,500 families, 
St. Christine Parish upholds the traditions of its Slovenian-Catholic founders. 


“© ST. CHRISTOPHER PARISH, ROCKY RIVER 


ACK IN 1922, WHEN the City of Rocky 

River was mostly verdant farmland and 
Wagar Road was little more than a dirt trail, 
Bishop Joseph Schrembs recognized the 
potential population growth west of the 
Cuyahoga River and organized four new West- 
Side parishes. In May, he appointed his 
secretary, Father Richard J. Patterson, pastor of 
one of these new communities, St. Christopher 
Parish. Father Patterson’s choice of the name St. Christopher—the patron of 
travelers and motorists is an appropriate one, for the automobile age was 
dawning and soon would transform the hamlet of Rocky River into a bustling 
town. The fledgling community celebrated its first Mass on May 14 in the 
Rocky River Town Hall. 


In August 1922, the Diocese purchased seven acres of land on Detroit 
Road. Bishop Schrembs soon approved funding for a temporary church, in 
which the St. Christopher community celebrated its first Mass on Palm Sunday 
1923. He dedicated the building on June 22, 1924. The following summer, 
Father Patterson began what would become an annual event at St. Christopher 
Parish—the blessing of the automobiles. On July 25, 1925, a long line of cars, 
trucks, and motorcycles paraded before the church, where Father Patterson 
blessed each vehicle with a relic of St. Christopher. Responding to the 
popularity of the event, the parish later erected a St. Christopher Shrine, 
which Ralph and Henry Woods recognized in their book, Pilgrim Places of 
North America. 


—— 


Tragedy soon befell the parish, when in November 1925, a fire seriously 
damaged the church. While the Schneid brothers rushed into the building to 
save the church organ, the Rocky River Volunteer Fire Department and the 
Lakewood Fire Department contained the blaze, limiting the damage to the 
church’s roof. While the parish set about the task of rebuilding, it celebrated 
Mass in the auditorium of Rocky River High School (now Rocky River Middle 
School). In September 1926, St. Christopher School opened in two classrooms 
attached to the church building. Staffed by Sister Irma Hiller, HM, and two 
other Sisters of the Humility of Mary, the school initially welcomed students 
in grades one through four. Three years later, the parish added two more 
classrooms and doubled its teaching staff. 


With the advent of the Great Depression, St. Christopher Parish struggled, 
but continued to grow. In March 1933, the community welcomed its first 
assistant pastor, Father Bernard Stalder, a Jesuit-trained priest who kept the 
parish’s growing student population in line. The following year, the parish 
population reached 1,000 souls. In the last years of the decade, the 
community continued its building campaign, constructing four additional 
classrooms and a new rectory. 


St. Christopher Parish faced a new set of challenges when the United States 
mobilized for war. The parish’s C.Y.O. chapter added a new column, 
“Doughboy Data” to its newspaper, The Traveler. Filled with accounts of daily @ 
military life and personal observations, the column provided a welcome link G) 
to friends and family back home. In the face of shortages and rationing, the 
parish continued to offer a lively social calender filled with youth canteens, 
| Friday-Night Fish Fries, and Pork-and-Sauerkraut Dinners. In July 1945, Pope 
Pius XII recognized Father Patterson’s years of service to Cleveland’s Catholic 
community and raised him to the rank of domestic prelate. 


Monsignor Patterson continued to serve the spiritual need of St. 
Christopher Parish until his death on March 3, 1947. The following year, his 
successor, Father Edmund J. Ahern, announced that the Diocese had 
purchased 21 acres of land on the north side of Hilliard Road as the site for 
the new St. Christopher Church. By the early 1950s, however, the Diocese’s 
priorities had shifted to increasing the 
number of its secondary schools and the 
property became the site for Magnificat 
High School. In 1952, the parish 
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purchased its current property and commissioned plans for a new church. The 
following June, Father Ahern broke ground for the new building, a modified 
Romanesque structure with Perlata D’Italia marble altars and a stone tower 
and belfry. Archbishop Edward F. Hoban dedicated the new church on 
December 12, 1954. Two years later, a tornado, which devastated parts of 
Cleveland’s West Side, damaged the parish campus, blowing out windows, 
and damaging the rectory roof. In 1959, the parish undertook a major 
building project, erecting four classrooms and a new convent. 


During the next ten years, St. Christopher Parish continued to grow and 
prosper. On June 5, 1966, however, tragedy struck when Monsignor Ahern, 
who had been elevated to the rank of domestic prelate in 1958, died at the 
age of 76. Monsignor Bernard J. Weigand succeeded Monsignor Ahern and 
soon endeared himself to the parishioners. During his pastorate, the 
community retired its mortgage, established a parish council, and expanded 
the rectory. Monsignor Weigand retired in 1973, and was succeeded by 
Father Edward F. Prendergast, who oversaw the 1981 completion of parish’s 
new community center, and the 1991 conversion of the convent into 
classrooms and offices. Father Prendergast, in turn, retired on July 1, 1997, 
and was replaced by St. Christopher Parish’s current pastor, Father John C. 
Chlebo. The community currently consists of approximately 6,500 members, 
and a school enrollment of 490 students. As it celebrates is seventy-fifth 
anniversary, St. Christopher Parish looks back on a rich tradition and looks 
forward to a future of faith and friendship. 


1944 © = ST. CLARE PARISH, LYNDHURST 


|" THE LATE SUMMER of 1944, the war in 
Europe was winding down. Veterans were 
returning home eager to buy homes and to 
raise a family. Cleveland’s suburbs swelled 
as young couples joined established 
residents. The Cleveland Diocese realized 
the importance of meeting the spiritual 
needs of these blossoming communities. In 
the eastern suburbs, the Hillcrest area was 
growing rapidly. Bishop Edward F. Hoban determined the need for a second 
parish in the area to supplement the work being done by St. Gregory the 
Great Parish in South Euclid and St. Francis of Assisi Parish in Gates Mills. 
Thus, in September 1944, St. Clare Parish was established. 


Its beginning was modest; its pastor, Father James W. Fitzgerald, celebrated 
the parish’s first Mass on September 8, 1944, ina former dance hall and 
nightclub on Mayfield Road. A firm believer in religious education, Father 


Fitzgerald wasted no time in starting a school. Within a year, the parish 
already incorporated two classrooms into the renovated building and 
purchased 12 acres of land on the other side of Mayfield Road. The first 
school building was opened in 1949. The next several years would bring two 
more school buildings and a convent—the home for the Ursuline Sisters who 
composed a majority of the school’s faculty. Ground was broken in 1958 for 
the new church. On April 3, 1960, the first Mass was celebrated in the new 
building. The current St. Clare Parish campus consists of a church, school 
complex, rectory, and convent, which recently has been converted into 
offices, meeting rooms, and a Perpetual Adoration chapel. 


The last 50 years have brought numerous changes to the Mayfield— 
Lyndhurst area and St. Clare Parish has continued to grow and change with 
them. Its current pastor, Father Stanley Klasinski, shepherds a congregation of 
over 10,000 persons. He is supported by associate pastors, Fathers Lou 
Pizmoht and Joseph Cappelletti, as well as, four deacons, the Reverend 
Misters Ross DeJohn, Leo McNulty, Bill Elwood, and Bob Matoney Jr. The 
parish also boasts over 60 volunteer ministries and organizations. St. Clare 
School continues the tradition of Catholic Education under the direction of 
Principal Ruth Downey and Director of Religious Education, Sister Angela 
Marie, OSU. A parish youth group and scouting organizations sponsored by 
the community help the young people of the parish to realize the values 
taught in the classroom. The annual St. Clare Parish Advent Giving Tree is but 
one example of the generosity of the community, as thousands of under- 
privileged individuals throughout Greater Cleveland are able to enjoy 
Christmas with gifts and food donations. The same spirit of service and caring 
extends to many residents and patients in area assisted-living facilities and 
hospitals. The next 50 years—and beyond—will see continued growth and 
change in the Mayfield—Lyndhurst area. This current influx of young families 

mirrors the demographics which gave rise 
1933 St. Anthony of Padua, Akron to the parish those many years ago and 
bodes well for the future of St. Clare Parish. 
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1978 ~~ ST. CLARENCE PARISH, NORTH OLMSTED 


AMED IN HONOR OF HIS 

immediate predecessor, Bishop 
Clarence G. Issenmann, St. Clarence 
Parish was established by Bishop James 
A. Hickey on June 15, 1978. One week 
later, he assigned Father Thomas A. Flynn 
the task of administering to the needs of 
the new community. For the first three 
years of its existence, the parish 
celebrated Mass at Chestnut Elementary School. In 1981, the community 
opened a parish center with a large hall, stage, kitchen, and classrooms. 
Three years later, St. Clarence Parish added a new wing to the center. As the 
community continued to grow, however, it soon realized that it needed a 
permanent church. Father Flynn, assisted by the President-Rector of St. Mary 
Seminary and St. Clarence Parish’s weekend associate, Father Allan 
Laubenthal, broke ground for the new church in April 1989. The Dedication 
Mass of the modern fan-shaped church was celebrated on April 25, 1990. 
Along with the principal worship area, the building has a number of places 
for prayer and quiet contemplation. From the church’s foyer, one may enter 
the Gathering Room—a large meeting facility with an outside deck and St. 
Kevin’s Chapel—a small facility used for daily Masses and Eucharistic 
devotion. The community’s Marian Garden, with its altar and Stations of the 
Cross, provides a peaceful outdoor alternative. 


In the years since the church’s completion, the parish has continued to 
expand its campus. Father Flynn spearheaded the construction of an outdoor 
pavilion and St. Joseph Grotto. Dedicated on July 25, 1993, the pavilion 
contains a stage, fireplace, and deck, making it a versatile location for parish 
festivals and celebrations. Currently, the parish is constructing a church 
addition, which will house nine classrooms, administrative offices, and a 
freestanding building with an expanded bookstore, meeting hall, and kitchen 
facilities. 


Currently, the 1,400 families of St. Clarence Parish may choose from a 
wide variety of programs, including school-age and preschool PSR classes, 
sacramental education classes for parents, RCIA, a very active Seniors Club, 
and “Woman To Woman,” a women’s support group. Along with Father 
Flynn, the parishioners’ spiritual needs have been served by Father A. 
Jonathan Zingales (1992-1994), and its current associate pastor, Father Allan 
R. Laubenthal. St. Clarence Parish’s current pastoral staff includes: Sister 
Donna Marie Bradesca, OSU—Pastoral Associate, Sheila Mohar—Certified 
Pastoral Minister of Healing, and Maureen Murray—Pastoral Minister of Youth 
and Education. With its new parish campus and its active social life, St. 
Clarence Parish stands ready to serve the Catholic community of North 
Olmsted well into the next century. 


O HELP MEET THE spiritual needs of Lakewood, 

Ohio's growing Catholic population, Bishop 
Joseph Schrembs established St. Clement Parish on 
April 27, 1922. Under the leadership of its first 
pastor, Father Joseph J. Schmit, the community 
purchased property on Madison Avenue between 
Lincoln and Marlowe Avenues. A six-room brick 
residence located on the property was remodeled to 
serve as the’ parish rectory. On August 17, 1922, the 
community broke ground for a permanent church. 
Father Schmit and his parishioners celebrated their 
first Mass in the new building in April; Bishop Schrembs dedicated the church 
on September 16, 1923. The following spring, construction began on the 
school. Starting in September 1924, Sisters of St. Joseph began serving the 
educational needs of the school’s 350 students. In 1927, the parish added 
eight classrooms and a gymnasium to its campus. 


By 1931, the parish had tripled in size, making it necessary to enlarge the 
church. New interior decorations, modeled after the ones found in the Church 
of San Clemente in Rome, soon were added. In 1947, the community erected 
a new convent for the 18 sisters who resided at the parish. Eleven years later, 
the parish completed another construction project—a six-classroom school 
addition. In accordance with the liturgical directives of the Second Vatican 
Council, St. Clement Parish renovated the church in 1972. The parish 
completed the final phase of its construction in 1982, when it opened a new 
parish hall along the west side of the church and Perpetual Adoration Chapel. 


Throughout its seventy-five-year history, St. Clement Parish has sponsored 
many educational, social, and spiritual organizations, the first of which, the 
Altar & Rosary Society, was founded on January 29, 1923. Other early parish 
organizations included: the Holy Name Society, the Sacred Heart League, 
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Legion of Mary, the Young Ladies’ Sodality, and the Clementines—a high 
school and college youth group. Currently, the parishioners of St. Clement 
Parish take an active role in liturgical worship as lectors, greeters, ushers, and 
Eucharistic ministers. In June 1992, the Sisters of St. Joseph surrendered 
control of St. Clement School to an all-lay staff headed by principal Arlene 
Polen. With the sisters’ departure, the parish renovated the convent and 
leased the facility to Freedom House, a half-way house for women with 
chemical dependencies. With its current pastor, Father Alfred J. Winters, St. 
Clement Parish celebrates the sesquicentennial of the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland and its own seventy-fifth anniversary in 1997. 


“* ST. COLETTE PARISH, BRUNSWICK 


N JULY 1, 1977, in order to 

accommodate the growing 
number of Catholics in 
Cleveland’s southwest suburbs, 
Bishop James A. Hickey 
established St. Colette Parish. The 
community and its pastor, Father 
Thomas G. Montavon, celebrated their first Mass together on July 10, 1977 at 
Crestview Elementary School. That first year, St. Colette Parish’s School of 
Religion held classes first in Bennett's Corners Methodist Church and later 
Crestview Elementary School. With the assistance of Franciscan Friars from 
Padua High School, the parish soon added a second Sunday and Saturday 
vigil Mass. On August 29, 1977, the parish adopted a coat of arms, 
composed by Anthony W. C. Phelps, a member of the Heraldry Society of 
London, England. As a result of an economic recession, St. Colette Parish 
grew more slowly than originally anticipated. 


On June 21, 1981, after years of anticipation, Auxiliary Bishop Gilbert |. 
Sheldon broke ground for the community’s new parish center. Bishop 
Anthony M. Pilla dedicated the building on August 6, 1982. With its new 
facilities completed, the parish addressed many spiritual and administrative 
issues, including the 1983 ratification of a parish constitution. In 1986, St. 
Colette Parish began construction of a rectory which was completed two 
years later. By the end of the decade, members of the parish began pressing 
for a permanent church. On January 31, 1990, Bishop Pilla blessed the 
cornerstone for the community’s new church. Cardinal James A. Hickey, 
Archbishop of the Diocese of Washington, DC, Bishop James A. Griffin of 
Columbus, Ohio, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla, and Cleveland’s Auxiliary Bishop 
A. James Quinn dedicated St. Colette Church on August 14, 1992. 


In the 20 years since its founding, St. Colette Parish has sponsored a 
number of spiritual, educational, and social programs, including parish 
renewals, Bible-study classes and RCIA On May 26, 1996, a son of the 
parish, Father Daniel Redmond, selected St. Colette Church as the location of 
his first Mass. As the Diocese of Cleveland celebrates its sesquicentennial 
anniversary, St. Colette Parish gives thanks for the numerous blessings 
bestowed upon it. 


a: 


1880 « ~ ST. COLMAN PARISH, CLEVELAND 


EFLECTING ON THE HISTORY of St. 
Colman Parish in the sesquicentennial year 
of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland makes 
one aware of the close relationship between 
the history of the parish and the city. Bishop 
Richard Gilmour appointed Father Eugene M. 
O'Callaghan as the community’s first pastor. 
Securing the use of an abandoned school 
house on Pear Street, Father O’Callaghan and 
his parishioners celebrated their first Mass as a community on July 25, 1880. 193) 
Almost immediately, the parish embarked on a building campaign which 
continued well into the second decade of the twentieth century. By 1889, the 
parish had completed work on seven classrooms in two buildings and had 
secured the teaching services of the Sisters of St. Joseph. In 1904, St. 
Colman Parish erected another school building—a twelve-room brick 
structure. Ten years later, construction began on the parish’s church, an 
impressive Indiana limestone structure with two bell towers and an 
interior reflective of the Irish heritage of the community. Constructed 
without a mortgage, Bishop Joseph Schrembs consecrated the church on 
October 17, 1918. 


1938 St. Anthony- 
St. Bridget, Cleveland 
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The next two decades were ones of growth in the face of adversity. In the 
first three years of the 1920s, the community erected a convent for the Sisters 
of St. Joseph (1921), a rectory for its new pastor, Father Charles A. Martin 
(1922), and a building for its new four-year high school (1923). By the fall of 
1924, St. Colman Parish’s schools served 1,010 students. Responding to a 
request by St. Michael Hungarian Greek-Catholic Parish in 1925, Father Martin 
allowed the new community to hold services at St. Colman Church until it 
could complete its church. With the advent of the Great Depression, the parish 
faced a number of difficult decisions, including the closing of its high school 
in 1931. Through their untiring efforts, however, the parishioners maintained 
the parish’s physical plant, as well as, numerous religious and social 
organizations. 


With the United States’ entry into the Second World War, 500 parishioners 
joined the active service. In July 1942, St. Colman Parish’s Men’s Club began 
publication of The Jeep, a monthly newsletter sent to every parishioner serving 
in the armed forces. The immediate postwar years brought suburban expansion 
and out-migration from the city of Cleveland; St. Colman Parish, however, 
remained a stable community. In the early 1950s, the parish population was 
approximately 6,000 individuals with a school enrollment of 780 students. On 
June 8, 1953, a tornado ripped through the West Side of Cleveland, damaging 
many of the buildings on the St. Colman campus. After serving St. Colman 
Parish for almost 40 years, Father Charles A. Martin resigned as pastor on June 
14, 1962. 


During the 1960s, the construction of Interstate Highway-90 adversely 
effected St. Colman Parish, consuming tracts of housing within the parish 
territory. As families moved out of the area, St. Colman School’s enrollment 
continued to drop, a condition which caused the its closure in 1974. The 
Sisters of St. Joseph, who had staffed the school since 1886, remained at St. 
Colman Parish and continue to administer to the physical and spiritual needs 
of the community. Recent examples of the sustained vitality of the parish are 
its preschool established by Sister Lucy Dragonette, CSJ, and the Fifty-Five Plus 
Club, a social organization for the parish’s senior citizens. 


The 1980s were years of changing parish roles and increased lay 
involvement. Responding to Bishop Anthony M. Pilla’s call for more 
interparochial cooperation, the members of the St. Colman community met in 
a town-hall meeting in October 1987 and elected its first parish council. With 
Father Anthony Dodd’s retirement as parish administrator on August 31, 1994, 
parishioners petitioned the Diocese to appoint Sister Dragonette and Sister 
Carol English, CS), both pastoral ministers at the parish, co-administrators of 
the parish. Bishop Pilla granted this request and installed Sister Dragonette and 
Sister English on October 3, 1994. At the same ceremony, Bishop Pilla also 
installed the community’s sacramental ministers, Father Robert Begin and 
Reverend Mister William Corrigan. As the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland 
celebrates its sesquicentennial celebration, St. Colman Parish remains a solid 
Catholic presence on Cleveland’s near West Side. 


1956 -. ~ ST. COLUMBKILLE PARISH, PARMA 


| ONTINUING THE LEGACY of the 

original St. Columbkille Parish, 
Archbishop Edward F. Hoban established 
the new St. Columbkille Parish for the 
residents of Seven Hills and southeastern 
Parma on June 7, 1956. Following the 
razing of the former St. Columbkille 
Church, the new community inherited 
vestments, chalices, pews, baptismal font, 
and ambry from its predecessor. With its first pastor, Father Bernard A. Stalder, the 
parish celebrated its first Mass in the chapel of Parmadale Orphanage on June 17, 
1956. Tragedy soon struck the new parish, when on September 16, 1956, Father 
Stalder unexpectedly died. 


Under the direction of its next pastor, Father Michael G. Hnat, the community 
began the task of locating a site for its church. The original site, located at the 
intersection of Broadview Road and Ridgewood Drive, was determined to be too 
small for a parish campus. The parish soon purchased a thirty-five-acre lot on 
Broadview Road between Chestnut Road and Mapleview Drive. On October 13, 
1957, the community broke ground for their temporary church—school. The 
following September, St. Columbkille School opened. In December 1958, the 
parish celebrated its first Mass in its church—a building dedicated by Archbishop 
Edward F. Hoban on April 5, 1959. During the next ten years, the parishioners, 
donated their time, talent, and financial resources and erected a rectory, convent, 
and school addition. 


©@ 


As the parish population grew, however, the need for a larger, permanent 
church became evident. On August 10, 
1969, the community broke ground for 
the new building. Father Hnat did not see 
the completion of the structure, dying on 
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May 20, 1971. His funeral Mass was celebrated in the temporary church in the 
shadow of the new church’s steeple. Under the guidance of its new pastor, 
Father Stephen F. Radecky, St. Columbkille Parish completed its new church, 
which Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann dedicated on April 30, 1972. Throughout 
the 1970s and 1980s, the parish continued to grow and prosper, renovating the 
temporary church into a parish hall and gymnasium. 


In May 1992, after serving the parish for 21 years, Father Radecky retired. The 
following month, Father Neil O'Connor became St. Columbkille Parish’s fourth 
pastor. Under his direction, the community developed an active preschool 
program and renovated the former convent into a parish center. As the Cleveland 
Diocese celebrates its sesquicentennial anniversary, St. Columbkille Parish’s 
4,620 households honor the sacrifices of those individuals who transplanted and 
nurtured the faith tradition of the original St. Columbkille community. 


= ST. CYPRIAN PARISH, PERRY 


AMED AFTER THE third-century 

Carthaginian bishop and martyr, St. 
Cyprian Parish was established by Bishop 
Clarence G. Issenmann on October 14, 
1968. Much of the credit for the new parish 
belongs to Father Anthony F. Alexander, who, 
as assistant pastor at St. Mary Parish in 
Painesville, Ohio, recognized that a new 
atomic power plant in Perry, Ohio would 
attract people to the small Lake County village. The new community 
celebrated its first Mass in Perry High School (now Perry Middle School) and 
rented two rooms at the corner of Main and Harper Streets. In July 1970, 
Bishop Issenmann approved Father Alexander’s plan for the erection of a 
modern church on a fourteen-acre lot on Middle Ridge Road between Call 
and Center Streets. Careful consideration was given to the symbolism of the 
church interior. The panel to the left of the altar, contains rock specimens from 
the seven continents, representing the Catholic Church’s universality of place. 
The right panel contains two bricks from early Christian times—one from the 
Roman Forum and one from the Catacombs of St. Sebastian—representing the 
Catholic Church’s universality of time. The two nave windows depict the 
seven Corporal and seven Spiritual Works of Mercy, while the main window 
represents a scene from the life of St. Cyprian. Bishop Issenmann dedicated 
the new church on April 8, 1972. 


With the completion of the church, St. Cyprian parishioners faced a more 
important task—forging a sense of community among its members. In 1978, 
for example, the parish paid off its mortgage. Six years later, the parish 


population stood at approximately 1,100 members. After 24 years as pastor, 
Father Alexander retired in 1992. His successor and current St. Cyprian Parish 
pastor, Father James Patton, continues to shepherd the community through the 
numerous challenges facing the contemporary Catholic Church. 


ae 
1945 “ : ST. DOMINIC PARISH, SHAKER HEIGHTS 


HE HISTORY OF St. Dominic Parish begins on 

October 11, 1945, when Bishop Edward F. Hoban 
appointed Father Edmund F. Ahern pastor of a new 
Shaker Heights Catholic community. One week later, the 
new parish celebrated its first Mass in the auditorium of 
Lomond Elementary School. Father Ahern became ill the 
following January, and soon resigned as pastor. In March, 
his successor, Father Roy G. Bourgeois, received 
permission from the Shaker Heights Zoning Commission 
to erect a colonial-style church. The parish broke ground 
for the church in June 1947. At the dedication on August 
8, 1948, Father Thomas |. Gaffney gave a fiery address warning the new 
community against the excessive materialism he had witnessed in Shaker Heights. ¢ 
Soon after it was reported in area newspapers, the speech embroiled the parish 
and the Diocese in a well-publicized controversy. G 


Undaunted by the public scrutiny, the members of St. Dominic Parish focused 
their attention on the spiritual and communal development of the community. The 
parish earned public laurels, when it was featured in a September/October 1949 
article, “A Colonial Design in Cleveland,” in the magazine, Church Property 
Administration. The parish purchased a new rectory the next year, and opened a 
new school staffed by the Ursuline Sisters. In May 1952, the community renovated 
the school’s second floor to accommodate the sisters. Father Bourgeois died on 
April 6, 1955, and St. Dominic Parish welcomed its new pastor, Father Arthur L. 
Gallagher. During his pastorate, the community continued to expand its campus 
with the completion of a hall, gymnasium, cafeteria, and meeting rooms. By 1960, 
the parish community had grown to 920 families. The Choral Society of St. 
Dominic, under the direction of Cal J. 

Stepan, won the 1965 International Fred 1944 St. Clare, Lyndhurst 
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Waring—Sacred Heart Program Choral Competition. Retiring in 1971, Father 
Gallagher was succeeded by Father John F. Neary. 


During the mid-1970s, the parish reached maturity. Responding to parochial 
and societal changes, some members of the community began calling for greater 
lay involvement in the parish and more social outreach initiatives. In 1973, Father 
James P. Costello joined St. Dominic Parish as an associate pastor. He became co- 
pastor with Father Neary five years later. After serving the parish for 10 years, Father 
Costello left to become pastor of Holy Family Parish in Parma, Ohio. Father Neary 
continued to minister to the needs of the parish until June 27, 1985, when he 
passed on the responsibility to the community's current pastor, Father Martin J. 
Amos. That same year, St. Mary Seminary designated St. Dominic Church a 
teaching parish, at which seminarians would continue their priestly formation. 
Under the guidance of Father Amos, St. Dominic Parish has become active in a 
number of social action projects. By the mid-1990s, the community had 
completed work on a “Habitat-For-Humanity” house, and lent assistance to the 
Womankind organization and Malachi House. The priests of the parish currently 
serve as chaplains for a number of area nursing care facilities. 


1853 + : ST. EDWARD PARISH, ASHLAND 


HILE THE EARLY HISTORY of Catholicity in 

Ashland, Ohio is sketchy, the historical record 
indicates that, as early as 1853, Father George H. 
Brennan, pastor of St. Mary Parish in Wooster, Ohio 
celebrated Mass in the homes of a number of the 
area’s Catholic residents. This early Ashland Catholic 
community consisted of approximately 30 families, 
many of which had come to the area to work on the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railroad. The 
community's first church was located one mile west 
of Ashland on the north side of what is now Ohio 
State Route-96. In 1864, Bishop Amadeus Rappe secured a new church for the 
community—the former Hopewell Presbyterian Church. Father J. H. Kuhn, from 
Mansfield, Ohio, became the mission’s first administrator. In October 1869, the 
church caught fire and burned to the ground. Undeterred, the mission completed 
a new brick church on Cottage Street the following year. 


With the 1872 establishment of St. Peter Parish in Loudonville, Ohio, its 
pastor, Father N. Schmitz, became the new administrator of St. Edward Mission 
Church. After the completion of the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad, the 
Catholic population of Ashland dwindled. In 1881, the Cleveland Diocese 
closed St. Edward Mission Church. The Diocese did not reestablish the mission 
until 1899, when Father John P. Michaelis began regular visits to the Ashland 
area. While the community remained small, it maintained its spiritual and social 


life, gathering for May devotions and recitations of the rosary, as well as, 
community socials at the home of Mrs. Charles Hettinger. 


In 1904, St. Edward Mission returned to the administration of St. Peter Parish 
in Loudonville. Under the direction of it new administrator, Father John Schmidt, 
the mission added a choir loft and front porch to the church. Finally on April 27, 
1922, Bishop Joseph Schrembs raised the mission to parochial status, appointing 
Father J. |. Gilhooly its first pastor. Like many of the Cleveland Diocese’s rural 
parishes, St. Edward Parish experienced frequent turn-over of its pastors. On 
April 23, 1925, Father Leo A. Warth replaced Father Gilhooly. During his 
pastorate, the parish erected a rectory, installed new Stations of the Cross and 
new windows, and established a parish chapter of the Holy Name Society. 
Under Father Joseph Mahan, who began his pastorate in July 1931, the parish 
continued to grow, constructing a parish hall, purchasing property adjacent to 
the church, and digging a basement below the church building. In January 21, 
1938, Father William E. Rooney replaced Father Mahan. During his four-year 
pastorate, the parishoners modernized the church's sanctuary and the rectory. In 
December 1941, St. Edward Parish welcomed a new pastor, Father Leonard V. 
Wheatley, who, despite wartime rationing and scarcities, succeeded in 
redecorating the church’s interior and making much-needed repairs to the 
rectory. 


The quick pastoral succession which had characterized St. Edward Parish, © 
came to an end in October 1945, with the appointment of Father Vincent Jones. (s) 
In the immediate postwar period, the parish launched a number of construction 
projects. In 1952, the parish began a new phase of its history, breaking ground 
for the St. Edward Elementary School. Serving the educational needs of the 
parish’s students in grades one through six, the school opened in the fall of 1953. 


On March 23, 1980, the parish welcomed Father James A. Cassidy. Under his 
direction, the parish purchased the former Donley Seed Building, renovating it 
into a combination social hall and sports facility. In May 1989, the community 
received its first deacon, the Reverend Mister James Kaniecki. The St. Edward 
Parish Council conducted a Visions and Goals Study in July 1994, exploring 
ways to improve the spiritual and communal life of the parish. As a result of the 
study, the parish currently is engaged in a fund-raising campaign for the 
construction of a new school and church. After 144 years, the tradition of 
community- and parish-building remain central tenets of the St. Edward 
community. 
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1928 = ST. EDWARD PARISH, PARKMAN 


OR CATHOLICS LIVING IN southeastern 

Geauga and northeastern Portage 
Counties during the 1920s, celebrating 
Mass required traveling to St. Mary Parish in 
Warren, Ohio, or securing the services of a 
visiting priest. On March 15, 1922, Mr. 
William E. Lissy petitioned Bishop Joseph 
Schrembs to establish a parish in Parkman, 
Ohio. No action was taken on the idea until 
1928, when a group of area Catholics, led by Mr. Frank Soltis Sr., a dairy farmer 
and immigrant from Slovakia, purchased the former Methodist-Episcopalian 
Church on Center Street. The committee approached Father Edward Fasnacht, 
the pastor of St. Mary Parish in Warren, and asked him to intercede with the 
Diocese. In December 1928, Parkman’s Catholic community gathered together 
for the dedication of its mission church. Father Stephen Walsh began serving the 
spiritual needs of the community in February 1929. Comprised of many first- 
generation Catholic immigrants, the parish required the services of a multi- 
lingual priest. After receiving letters from members of the community expressing 
this need, the Diocese replaced Father Walsh with Father Stephen Valko in 
October 1929. Father Stephen Begalla succeeded Father Valko and established 
catechetical classes in a number of neighboring towns. In May 1938, Father John 
Hreha began his eight-year pastorate, during which the parish erected a new 
rectory, made additional improvements to the church, and liquidated its debt. 
On October 1, 1946, Father Hreha left the parish for a new assignment as pastor 
of St. Henry Parish in Cleveland. 


With the growth of the area’s Catholic population, the community's new 
pastor, Father James Yavorsky played an important role in planning St. Lucy 
Mission Church in Middlefield, Ohio. His successor, Father Stephen Marjenin 
became the first administrator of the mission in December 1958. The growth of 
the Parkman Catholic community also led the parish to erect a new church. 
Through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Soltis, Sr., who donated a tract of 
land, Monsignor William Gallena, the Dean of Lake and Geauga Counties, 
officiated at the groundbreaking ceremony on June 23, 1963. Archbishop 
Edward F. Hoban visited the parish on July 12, 1964, and dedicated the new 
building. 

In the spring of 1968, the parish welcomed its current pastor, Father Harry 
Winca, who supervised the installation of the church’s stained glass windows 
and the renovation of the sanctuary and baptistry. On December 13, 1977, 
Bishop James A. Hickey and the entire parish community celebrated the 
retirement of the church mortgage. In the last two decades, the parish has grown 
and matured. As it celebrates this sesquicentennial year, St. Edward Parish looks 
forward to the completion of a new education building. 


Cleveland 


1892 . * ST. ELIZABETH PARISH, CLEVELAND 


URING THE LAST TWO decades of the 
nineteenth century, Hungarian-Catholic 
immigrants came to Cleveland and settled in the 

Buckeye Road area, where they found jobs in 
area foundries, bronze works, and tobacco- 
processing factories. Without a church of their 
own, they celebrated Mass at neighboring St. 
Ladislas Parish. While fulfilling their obligation, 
the Hungarian-Catholic community yearned for 
Magyar-language celebrations reflecting the 
culture they had left behind in Europe. The 
community petitioned Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann, who contacted Cardinal 
Kolozs Vaszary, the Prince Primate of Hungary. Recognizing the spiritual 
needs of the immigrant community, Cardinal Vaszary dispatched Father 


Charles Boehm, the first missionary for the Hungarian-Catholic community in 


the United States. 


Arriving in Cleveland on December 1, 1892, Father Boehm took 
responsibility for the spiritual well-being of the community two days later. St. 
Elizabeth Parish, the first Roman Catholic Hungarian parish in the United 
States, celebrated its first Mass on December 11, 1892, in the chapel of St. 
Joseph Orphan Asylum on Woodland Avenue. After purchasing property on 
Buckeye Road and Bismarck Street (now East 90th Street), the parish launched 
a series of construction projects. In November 1893, the community opened a 
one-room school in which a lay teacher instructed students between the ages 
of nine and twelve years old. Three years later, the community opened a two- 
story wood-frame building, with a second-floor pastoral residence and a first- 
floor school. While Father Boehm instructed students in catechism and 
Magyar-language classes, the remaining courses were taught by Ursuline 

Sisters. As the Hungarian-Catholic community 


1945 St. Agatha, ai put down roots in the Buckeye-Road area and 


attracted later Hungarian immigrants, the 
parish grew, so that by the early years of the 
twentieth century, over 800 students attended 
St. Elizabeth School. 


In 1907, Father Boehm resigned as pastor to 
devote himself to missionary work among 
Hungarian-Catholics throughout the United 
States. St. Elizabeth Parish then welcomed its 
second pastor, Father Julius Szepessy, under 
whose direction, it constructed St. Elizabeth 
Hall. In May 1918, the community celebrated 
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the groundbreaking for its new church, which Bishop Joseph Schrembs 
dedicated on February 19, 1922. Father Szepessy died on December 23, 
1922, and Father Boehm returned to the parish after a sixteen-year absence. 
Recognizing his selfless efforts and devotion to the Hungarian-Catholic 
community in the United States, Pope Pius XI elevated Father Boehm to the 
rank of domestic prelate on June 3, 1925. The following year, St. Elizabeth 
Parish completed work on a new rectory, which Cardinal John Csernoch, 
Prince Primate of Hungary, dedicated while visiting the United States. 


In June 1927, Monsignor Boehm resigned, remaining at the parish as pastor 
emeritus until his death in April 1932. Father Emory Arpad Tanos began his 
forty-seven-year pastorate on August 26, 1927. After teaching the parish’s 
students for over four decades, the Ursuline Sisters left the parish and the 
Daughters of the Divine Redeemer from Elizabeth, Pennsylvania took over the 
administration of the school in the fall of 1944. With the postwar migration of 
the Hungarian-American community to the suburbs, St. Elizabeth School 
experienced a drop in enrollment. The school closed in 1964. On January 1, 
1971, Father Tanos resigned from active pastoral duty, residing at St. Elizabeth 
Parish as pastor emeritus until his death in April 1975. 


After serving the parish as its administrator, Father Julius Zahorsky, holder of 
doctoral degrees in canon and civil law, became St. Elizabeth Parish’s new 
pastor on February 1, 1973. St. Elizabeth Parish welcomed Cardinal Joseph 
Mindszenty on May 25, 1974. A spokesman for religious and political 
freedom in Hungary, Cardinal Mindszenty endured seven years of 
imprisonment and torture, before being released by the Hungarian Communist 
authorities in 1955. In 1976, the parish received a second honor, when the 
United States Department of the Interior placed St. Elizabeth Church on the 
National Register of Historical Places. Father Zahorsky retired on July 1, 1977. 


Under the direction of its next pastor, Father John S. Nyeste, who was also 
a member of the faculty at St. John College in Cleveland, the parish struggled 
with myriad problems common to the Diocese’s urban communities. One of 
the highlights of Father Nyeste’s pastorate came on October 11, 1981, when 
St. Elizabeth Parish was the site of the northern Ohio Hungarian community’s 
750th commemoration of the death of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. Joined by St. 
Margaret of Hungary, St. Emeric, and St. Ladislaus Parishes, the St. Elizabeth 
community sponsored a Mass and banquet. A concert of sacred music 
followed, which included a performance by the West Suburban Philharmonic 
Orchestra of a special Mass composed by Dr. Janos Kiss, and selections by 
Ormay IIdiko and the Mindszenty Choir. Along with the musical 
performances, the participation of the Hungarian Scouts testified to the 
ongoing cultural and spiritual commitment of the Diocese’s Hungarian- 
Catholic community. The day’s activities were videotaped and presented later 
on cable television by Miklos Kossanyi. 


In 1987, the parish welcomed its current pastor, Father Andras Antal. While 


almost all its members live outside of the Buckeye-Road area, St. Elizabeth 
Church remains the focal point of the community’s spiritual and social life. 
Through picnics, semi-annual dinners, and parish reunions, the community 
builds on the foundation laid by its pioneering members. While current 
conditions threaten the existence of many of the Cleveland Diocese’s urban 
parishes, hope remains strong among the members of St. Elizabeth Parish—one 
of the premier spiritual centers of the Hungarian-Catholic community in the 
United States. 


*® ST. ELIZABETH ANN SETON PARISH, 
COLUMBIA STATION 


ECOGNIZING THE POTENTIAL for 
growth in Columbia and Eaton 
Townships, Bishop James A. Hickey 
«tablished a new area parish on April 
, 1976, dedicating it to the first United 
tates-born saint, Elizabeth Ann Seton. 
The Diocese soon purchased land on 
Royalton Road and appointed Father 
David Liberatore pastor. The 
community celebrated its first Mass on July 4, 1976 at Columbia Middle 
School. During the parish’s early years, Father Liberatore received assistance 
from weekend associate and St. Mary Seminary Professor, Father Thomas W. 
Tifft. The parish purchased a house on Forestview Drive in April 1977, which it 
converted into a pastoral residence and office. Recognizing the spiritual, 
educational, and social needs of its members, the parish made plans for a 
multipurpose community center. On December 17, 1978, the congregation 
celebrated the blessing of the building’s cornerstone. Bishop James A. Hickey 
dedicated the building on September 16, 1979. 


With Father Liberatore’s departure in January 1982, the community 
welcomed Father Allen Alexander. Sister Mary Gemma Stracka, OSU came as 
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the first pastoral minister in 1981 and served the community until 1984, when 
she was succeeded by Sister Karen Shimko, OSF. In the last half of the 1980s, 
the parish added to its facilities, erecting a new pastoral residence and meeting 
room. In 1991, Sr. Shimko left St. Elizabeth Ann Seton Parish. Father 
Alexander, in turn, left the parish the following November. His replacement, 
interim pastor, Father Melchior Esperida remained with the parish until March 
1993, when he was succeeded by the community’s current pastor, Father 
Charles J. Ryba. 


Two unique additions to the St. Elizabeth Ann Seton Parish campus are its 
Prayer Path and outdoor Stations of the Cross. Made possible by individual 
donations, the path borders a small lake and offers an appropriate setting for 
quiet prayer and contemplation. In recent years, the parish has continued to 
improve its facilities and the spiritual life of its members. Like its patroness, the 
family of St. Elizabeth Ann Seton Parish continues to walk with the Lord, 
reaching out to others. 
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* ST, EMERIC PARISH, CLEVELAND 


VERLOOKING CLEVELAND’S industrial Flats, St. 

Emeric Parish is one of the Cleveland Diocese’s 
small gems. The church houses the impressive 
Millennial Mural, which captures the essence of its 
community—a Hungarian-Catholic people of the 
United States of America. In November 1904, Father 
Joseph Hirling and members of the near-West Side 
Hungarian immigrant community celebrated their first 
Mass as a parish. Less than one year later, on January 
22, 1905, Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann dedicated the 
parish’s first church. 


During the ensuing decade, St. Emeric Parish grew and prospered. Tragedy 
struck, however, on February 13, 1916, when the church was gutted by fire. 
Bishop Farrelly immediately offered the community the use of the soon-to-be- 
suppressed St. Mary of the Annunciation Church, which the Hungarian 
community soon purchased. In 1920, during the pastorate of Father Joseph 
Hartel, the community welcomed teachers from the Ursuline Sisters. Five 
years later, the Daughters of the Divine Redeemer replaced the Ursuline 
Sisters. Oris and Mantis Van Sweringen, the builders of the Terminal Tower, 
purchased the parish site in 1925, and moved the community to its current 
site, erecting a church which incorporated the altars from the original St. 
Emeric Church and the bell from St, Mary of the Annunciation Church. 


With the completion of the new campus, St. Emeric Parish became the 
center of Hungarian life on Cleveland’s West Side, sponsoring numerous 
dinners, dances, and other social events. During the difficult years of the 
Second World War, 180 parishioners served in the armed services. St. Emeric 
Parish underwent a renaissance in the mid-1950s, as thousands of Hungarians 
refugees fled Communist oppression in their homeland and settled in 
Cleveland. In 1965, the parish welcomed a new pastor, Father Francis Karpi. 
He served the St. Emeric Parish until 1983, when he was succeeded by Father 
Richard Orley. In 1988, Father Sandor Siklodi became pastor—an office he 
continues to hold. 


1963 


——_ 


N JUNE 1, 1963, Archbishop Edward F. 

Hoban established a new Catholic 
mission in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Five days 
later, Father William A. Winchester became 
assistant pastor of St. Joseph Parish in 
Cuyahoga Falls, with the specific assignment 
of supervising the daily operations of the 
new mission. Father Winchester and the 
members of the St. Eugene community celebrated their first Mass at Schnee 
Elementary School on July 7, 1963. With a population of 1,350 parishioners, 
Archbishop Hoban raised the mission church to parochial status on August 29, 
1963, appointing Father Winchester the community’s first pastor. One year 
later, the parish broke ground for its current church. The parish celebrated its 
first Mass in the newly completed church on May 22, 1965; Bishop Clarence 
G. Issenmann dedicated the church nine days later. The new St. Eugene 
Church is a modern structure, with an interior 
free of excessive decoration. To save money on 
the white Carrara marble which graces the 
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sanctuary, Father Winchester traveled to Italy to buy the stone at its source. In 
his travels, Father Winchester located a weather-beaten block of marble in the 
yard of an area resident. After purchasing the stone, he had the piece shipped 
back to the United States, where it was cleaned, polished, and installed as the 
church’s holy water font. On November 7, 1966, the community installed 
eight stained-glass windows depicting each of the beatitudes. 


Even though Father Winchester fell ill in 1971, a condition which forced 
him to take an extended leave-of-absence, he did not resign his pastorate 
until July 1973. During the interim period, St. Eugene Parish welcomed a 
number of administrators, including Father Eugene Linowski, Father Paul 
Zarling, Father Thomas Cullen, and Father Joseph Stolz. On August 29, 1973, 
Bishop Issenmann appointed Father John J. Kilcoyne second pastor of St. 
Eugene Parish. Father Kilcoyne remained at the parish until June 1978, when 
he accepted the chaplaincy of St. Augustine Manor in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Father Kilcoyne was succeeded by the community’s current pastor, Father B. 
Thomas Zeisig. 


In the summer of 1979, the parish announced plans to expand the north © 
wing of the church building to include a parish center and classrooms—an 
addition which Auxiliary Bishop Gilbert |. Sheldon dedicated on December 
13, 1981. Throughout the remainder of the 1980s, the parish experienced a 
regular cycle of population growth and contraction, reaching 2,160 
individuals in 1990. 
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: ST. FELICITAS PARISH, EUCLID 


N NOVEMBER 12, 1950, Bishop 

Edward F. Hoban established St. Felicitas 
Parish, appointing Father John Lees its first 
pastor. Days later, the parish celebrated its 
first Mass in Euclid’s Veteran’s Hall. The 
following year, the community moved its 
Sunday celebrations to Marycrest School 
Chapel (currently Cleveland Diocese’s Center 
for Pastoral Leadership) in Wickliffe, Ohio and 
purchased property on Richmond Road for a church. With the generous support 
of its members, the parish quickly established a building fund. Following its 1952 
groundbreaking, work on the building progressed rapidly, allowing Archbishop 
Hoban to dedicate the church on June 21, 1953. During the 1950s, the parish 
completed other construction projects, including a parish school (1955), rectory 
(1958), and convent (1959). To staff the school, the parish secured the services of 
teachers from the Notre Dame Sisters. In March 1958, St. Felicitas Parish 
welcomed its second pastor, Father Raymond T. Smith. 


Like many of the Cleveland Diocese’s suburban parishes, St. Felicitas Parish 
experienced dramatic growth during the 1960s, expanding educational and 
religious programs, and adapting to the reforms of the Second Vatican Council. 
Much of the credit for implementing these changes went to Monsignor Francis 
Cacciacarro, who succeeded Father Smith in June 1967. During the 1970s, the 
parish concentrated on meeting the spiritual needs of its members. In 1973, a 
pastoral team composed of Fathers Richard Bober, John Kraker, and Edward 
Mehok, all faculty members of Borromeo Seminary, joined Monsignor 
Cacciacarro in serving the St. Felicitas community. The team welcomed two new 
members, Father Robert Kraig and Ms Marybeth Muehle, in 1975. Along with 
the new pastoral team, the parish established a number of adult education 
classes and renewal programs, including Christ Renews His Parish, Genesis II, 
Movement for a Better World, and Renew. With its enrollment continuing to 
grow, the community added a library and two classrooms to its school. To 
supervise the continued growth of the school, the parish established a School 
Development Board. The parish soon opened a new library, converting the 
former library into classrooms. St. Felicitas School recently welcomed its first lay 
principal, Ms Anne Marie Woyma. With the convent empty, the parish converted 
the building into a preschool in 1993. 


In recent years, St. Felicitas Parish has continued to participate in spiritual 
renewal and social outreach programs, one example of which is the Interfaith 
Suburban Action Coalition, an organization which explored the challenges of 
interracial relations and urban problems. In 1994, the parish completed work 
on the renovation of the church’s interior and sanctuary, offering an improved 
environment for its liturgical celebrations. The current Hospitality Ministry of 
St. Felicitas Parish insures that every individual coming to Mass feels welcome. 
As they look forward to their fiftieth anniversary in the year 2000, the 
members of the parish strive to make their “Church On The Hill” a place of 
hospitality and faith. 
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. : ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI PARISH, CLEVELAND 


feisecenane THE DISTANCE many of his 
German-Catholic parishioners traveled to 
celebrate Mass at St. Peter Parish on Superior 
Avenue, Father Francis Westerholt petitioned 
Bishop Richard Gilmour to establish a new 
church in the area of Becker Street (now East 
71st Street) and Superior Avenue. On March 3, 
1887, Bishop Gilmour established St. Francis of 
Assisi Mission Church, approving the 
construction of a two-story church—school. The new community soon 
welcomed teachers from the Sisters of Notre Dame. In March 1888, the 
Diocese elevated the community to parochial status, appointing Father 
Nicholas Kirch its first pastor. Father Kirch served the community until January 
1893, when he exchanged pastorates with Father Francis Metternich of 
Navarre, Ohio. 


Father Metternich purchased a house on Superior Avenue in May 1893, 
and converted the former rectory into a convent. With its growing 
membership, the community decided to erect a new church. On August 16, 
1901, the parish celebrated the groundbreaking for the building. Bishop 
Igantius Horstmann visited the parish on September 11, 1903 and dedicated 
the new St. Francis of Assisi Church—a Rhenish-Romanesque building 
modeled after St. Michael Church in Father Metternich’s native city of 
Cologne, Germany. The community soon expanded its education program, 
opening a two-year commercial high school (1906), and a new school 
building (1910). Following Father Metternich’s death on November 17, 1920, 
the parish welcomed its third pastor, Father F. Joseph Hopp. 


During Father Hopp’s twenty-five-year pastorate, both the parish’s 
membership and campus grew. In 1924, a lightning strike inflicted serious 
damage to the church. Seven years later, the parish suffered a second blow, 
when a windstorm damaged the school. Both events paled in comparison to 
the challenges faced by the parish during the Great Depression and the 
Second World War. Even during the war, however, the community moved 
forward. In 1942 and 1943, the parish expanded the high-school curriculum, 
converting the school into a four-year institution. On October 9, 1945, Father 
Hopp resigned, turning over the administration of the parish to Father George 
M. Dennerle. 


Following Father Dennerle’s death in 1958, the parish welcomed an 
administrator, Father James L. Hernan, followed by Father Caspar A. Heimann. 
In 1962, St. Francis of Assisi Parish hosted Father Antonio Pagan Lopez, SJ, a 
Jesuit priest from Quito, Ecuador, who came to Cleveland to study the 
Diocese’s school administration. During this time, the parish also welcomed 


Father Alexander Goldikovskis, who ministered to Cleveland’s Latvian 
community. In the decade following Father Heimann’s appointment, a variety 
of events, including the development of Cleveland suburbs, and the 1966 
Hough and 1968 Glenville Riots, led to a dramatic drop in the parish’s 
population. Between 1958 and 1968, the community lost one half of its 
members. In the midst of growing neighborhood racial tension, the parish 
welcomed a growing number of Puerto Rican parishioners and opened its 
school to students from Our Lady of Fatima Parish. On September 10, 1969, 
Father Heimann left the parish, turning over its administration to pastor, 
Father Carl Wernet, and fiscal administrator, Father John Mueller. 


On December 2, 1970, tragedy struck the parish when a fire in an 
abandoned apartment building spread, gutting the church and causing severe 
damage to the parish school. The tragedy was made more poignant by the 
fact that the community had completed repairs on its silenced church bells 
that afternoon and anticipated ringing them the next day. While the 
community celebrated Mass at nearby St. George Parish, parishioners flooded 
Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann’s office with letters supporting the 
reconstruction of the church. A letter by Mr. and Mrs. John Vlosich 
characterizes this groundswell of support: “Although St. Francis Parish is more 
than buildings, the buildings are symbolic of the spiritual life needed in order 
to keep a community and city alive.” On Christmas Eve, the members of St. 03) 
Francis of Assisi Parish gathered in the basement hall of the school to 
celebrate Mass, the first of many in what would become their new church. (Ss) 


Following Father Wernet’s retirement in January 1973, Father Mueller 
became pastor, serving until February 1975, when he was succeeded by 
Father Thomas F. Martin. During Father Martin’s pastorate, St. 
Francis of Assisi Parish participated in a variety of community 
outreach programs, including the St. Clair—Superior 
Coalition, block clubs, and the Famicos Foundation 
Incorporated, a real-estate renovation organization 
established by Sister Henrietta Gorris, CSA. Under the 
direction of Father Martin and the Notre Dame Sisters, the ; 1946 St. William, 
parishioners and students of the St. Francis of Assisi paid 
community look forward to growing in faith and 
camaraderie well into the next century. 
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1943 = ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI PARISH, GATES MILLS 


HE STORY OF ST. FRANCIS of Assisi 

Parish begins in 1942, in New York 
City, with long-time Gates Mills 
resident, Mrs. Ruth Isabel Strong, 
(1879-1968), twice widowed and 
mother of three children, calling upon 
Father Joseph McSorley, author and 
former Superior General of the 
Congregation of Saint Paul. On July 27, 
Mrs. Strong made her profession of faith as a Roman Catholic, and received 
Holy Communion. Upon her return to Gates Mills, she visited Father Thomas 
E. Waldie of the Blessed Sacrament Fathers in Cleveland, deepening her faith 
under his guidance. In 1942, wartime restrictions limited the availability of 
gasoline and thus curtailed the opportunities for Catholics living in rural areas 
to celebrate Mass. For those Catholics residing in Gates Mills, the nearest 
Catholic churches were Saint Gregory the Great Parish in South Euclid and 
Saint Mary Parish in Chardon. 


With Mrs. Strong’s previous activism in the Episcopal Church, it was not 
long before she made an offer to Bishop Joseph Schrembs to use the library- 
garden room of her Old Mill Road home as a temporary chapel. On 
December 20, 1942, 48 Catholic residents of Gates Mills and the surrounding 
area celebrated Mass with Father Joseph Lamontagne, SSS. By January 1943, 
the temporary chapel was placed under the jurisdiction of Monsignor John P. 
Treacy, the Diocesan Director of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
On March 4, Bishop Schrembs visited the chapel and confirmed Mrs. Strong. 
In a July 1943 letter to Coadjutor Bishop Edward F. Hoban, Mrs. Strong 
suggested placing the congregation under the patronage of Saint Francis of 
Assisi. By this time, it was fairly certain that the mission would become the 
first parish established by Bishop Hoban. On August 11, 1943, Bishop Hoban 
notified Father William Betrand Gallagher of his appointment as the first pastor 
of soon-to-be-established St. Francis of Assisi Parish. The mission was elevated 
to parochial status on August 18, 1943. 


Early in 1945, Mrs. Strong sold her home. The parishioners were advised to 
worship at St. Clare Parish in Lyndhurst. Father Gallagher and his parishioners 
attempted to locate property suitable for the construction of a rectory and | 
church, finally purchasing property on Mayfield Road just east of SOM Center 
Road on March 7, 1946. The community broke ground for the new church on 
June 12, 1947. The architectural plan was a Western Reserve expression of 
early American architecture with a Greek base. On October 3, 1948, Bishop | 
Edward F. Hoban dedicated St. Francis of Assisi Church. By September of the 
following year, the grounds had been landscaped and the rectory was ready 
for occupancy. 


Once the debt for the church had been retired, Father Gallagher began 
formulating plans for a school, which opened on September 14, 1954, 
attracting students from as far away as Chesterland and Novelty, Ohio. The 
first school faculty consisted of Sister Mary Marcella Zimmerman, SND, and 
four teachers from the Sisters of Notre Dame. In June 1956, the parish 
welcomed its first assistant pastor, Father Francis D. Curran. The community 
continued to grow over the next few years, so that by 1959, it numbered 
3,400 members. On March 10, 1960, Pope John XXIII elevated Father 
Gallagher to the rank of domestic prelate. With a school enrollment of 520 
students, the parish purchased additional property and constructed seven 
additional classrooms in 1960. Between 1960 and 1968, Mayfield Heights 
and Mayfield Village experienced substantial growth in population—an 
increase which raised the St. Francis of Assisi parish population to 3,600 
members. The original church could not accommodate such numbers. With 
the assistance of Father Peter J. Lenahan, the parish began plans for a new 
church in 1966. Inspired by Monticello, the home of President Thomas 
Jefferson, the parish’s architect, Peter Woyar, designed an octagonal church 
which Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann dedicated on October 5, 1969. 


Upon his retirement in January 1973, Father Gallagher continued to live in 
the rectory, devoting his remaining years to the care of patients at Hillcrest 
Hospital. On January 15, 1973, Bishop Issenmann appointed Father Sylvester 
W. Fridrich to succeed Father Gallagher. With the beginning of Father 
Fridrich’s pastorate, the parish entered a new era. In 1974, the parish opened 
a kindergarten and preschool. Fourteen years later, the parish converted the 
old church into a gymnasium and parish center. During the 1980s, the 
community instituted a parish festival and the annual blessing of the animals. 
By the time the parish celebrated its 50th anniversary, it had a membership of 
2,600 families and an enrollment of 240 students. On October 3, 1993, 
Bishop Anthony M. Pilla consecrated St. Francis of Assisi Church. Upon 
Father Fridrich’s retirement in the summer of 1996, Bishop Pilla appointed 
Father James L. Caddy pastor of St. Francis of Assisi Parish. 
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1948 © — ST. FRANCIS DE SALES PARISH, AKRON 


ISHOP EDWARD F. HOBAN established 

St. Francis de Sales Parish on May 27, 
1948, appointing Father Francis A. Diederich 
its first pastor. Approximately 500 members 
of the new community gathered at Coventry 
Township High School on June 13 to 
celebrate the parish’s first Mass. While 
residing at St. Paul Parish in Akron, Father Diederich sought out a suitable 
location for the first church, finally deciding on an eight-acre site on 
Manchester Road. Converting an existing house into a rectory, Father Diederich 
moved into the new facility in April 1949. That same month, Monsignor Edward 
B. Conry, Dean of the Akron Deanery, oversaw the groundbreaking for the 
parish’s church-school building. On Christmas Day 1949, the parish celebrated 
its first Mass in its third-story chapel, the first St. Francis de Sales Church. In 
October 1951, three Sisters of St. Joseph, who taught at the parish school, 
moved into their new convent. 


In the 1950s, growing membership led Father Diederich to prepare for the 
erection of a new church and to petition the Diocese for an assistant pastor. On 
January 7, 1954, Father Charles L. Byrider joined the St. Francis de Sales 
community. Work on the new church progressed at a rapid pace, allowing the 
parish to celebrate its first Mass in its second church on Christmas Day 1955. 
Over the next 14 years, this building served the spiritual and communal needs 
of a population which reached approximately 500 families by the end of the 
1960s. Responding to this increase, the parish broke ground for its current 
church on September 10, 1969. With work on the structure completed, the 
community celebrated its first Mass in the new building on Christmas Eve of the 
following year. Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann dedicated the current St. Francis 
de Sales Church on July 11, 1971. 


After serving the community for over 26 years, Father Diederich retired on 
July 23, 1974, handing over the administration of the community to Father 
James R. Schleicher. Under his direction, the community continued to grow 
physically and spiritually. Ten years after Father Schleicher’s arrival, the St. 
Francis de Sales Parish population was approximately 4,500 individuals. By 
1991, this number grew to 5,180 parishioners. As it celebrates the 
sesquicentennial anniversary of the Cleveland Diocese, St. Francis de Sales 
Parish prepares for its 50th anniversary in 1998. 


1931 « : ST. FRANCIS DE SALES PARISH, PARMA 


|" THE 1920s, PARMA, Ohio was a 
burgeoning rural community. During the 
decade, the community’s dirt roads gave 
way to paved thoroughfares on which 
horses and buggies competed with 
automobiles and a streetcar, affectionately 
known as “the Dinky.” Even with these new 
forms of transportation, however, 
commuting remained difficult. After receiving reports from the Jesuit priests 
from St. Stanislaus Retreat House, Bishop Joseph Schrembs established St. 
Francis de Sales Parish on July 9, 1931. During the early years, the 
community and its pastor, Father Francis J. McGlynn, celebrated Mass in the 
auditorium of John Muir School or at the Parmadale Orphanage. Still residing 
in a private home, Father McGlynn set out on foot to conduct the first census 
of the new parish, a study which concluded that the new community 
consisted of 200 parishioners from nine different nationalities. After appealing 
to friends throughout the City of Cleveland, Father McGlynn collected enough 
money to buy land for the first St. Francis de Sales Church, which Bishop 
Schrembs dedicated on May 19, 1935. 


With the church completed, the parish addressed the educational needs of 
its children, breaking ground for a parish school on July 20, 1935. Two 
Ursuline sisters served as the first school faculty. Four years later, the parish 
welcomed three additional sisters. During the 1940s, the parish saw 305 of its 
members go off to fight in the Second World War, and welcomed a new 
pastor, Father Edward A. Kickel. Under Father Kickel’s direction, the 
community organized religious education for the parish’s high school 
students, established annual home visitations, and purchased a new church 
organ. The late 1940s and 1950s were years of dramatic population growth in 
Parma, with the Cleveland Diocese establishing three new area parishes. 
Responding to this continuous growth, the St. Francis de Sales community 
completed work on a new church and school, which Auxiliary Bishop John J. 
Krol dedicated on Christmas Eve 1954. 


St. Francis de Sales Parish entered the 1960s a vital and growing 
community. In the fall of 1960, 2,452 students attended classes at St. Francis 
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de Sales School. The parish, however, received a damaging blow when 
Monsignor Kickel suffered two strokes during the mid-1960s. While he 
recovered nicely and went on to celebrate his 45th jubilee on April 16, 
1967, the Diocese decided to replace Father Kickel with a younger priest. On 
June 13, 1968, Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann appointed Father Paul A. 
Lehner pastor of St. Francis de Sales Parish. Father Lehner’s pastorate, 
however, was a short one, ended by a massive heart attack on October 30, 
1971. Under its new pastor, Father Donald J. Balogh, who joined the 
community on December 20, 1971, St. Francis de Sales Parish underwent an 
extensive period of spiritual renewal, sponsoring a number of retreats, 
including the November 1972 “Movement For A Better World” Retreat. The 
seven-day program was a turning point of the parish’s spiritual commitment, 
fostering new lay women’s and young persons’ ministries. The parish soon 
established a Spiritual Development Commission which expanded and 
enhanced religious instruction for both children and adults. 


In the last two decades, St. Francis de Sales Parish has developed into a 
mature Catholic community with a fine school. On September 27, 1981, the 
parish celebrated its 50th anniversary with a Mass of Thanksgiving celebrated 
by Bishop Anthony M. Pilla. Throughout the 1980s, the parish grew both in 
numbers and in spirit, welcoming a deacon, the Reverend Mister Robert J. 
Piskach, opening a parish library, and taking on the spiritual challenge of the 
RENEW Program. After 23 years of service, Father Balogh announced his 
retirement. In June 1994, the parish welcomed its fourth pastor, Father 
Russell G. Rauscher. With continued generosity of spirit and commitment to 
the ideals set forth at its founding, St. Francis de Sales Parish continues to be 
a community where “Welcome is More than a Word.” 
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1860 .. .. ST. FRANCIS XAVIER PARISH, MEDINA 


IKE MANY RURAL communities in the 

Catholic Diocese of Cleveland, Medina 
Catholics initially struggled to secure the 
regular services of a priest. Between 1860 
and 1887, they welcomed a number of 
priests, including Fathers Thomas Halley, John 
Van den Broek, CPPS, Francis Xavier Nunan, 
J. L. Galvin, and Monsignor George F. 
Houck—the Vicar General of the Cleveland 
Diocese. Recognizing the difficulty of celebrating Mass in private homes, the 
community erected a wood-frame church on West Liberty Street, which Bishop 
Richard Gilmour dedicated on July 18, 1878. Having proven its viability, the 
Diocese elevated the community to parochial status in 1887, appointing Father 
Michael Philippart its first pastor. When Father Philippart left the parish in 
September 1889, the parish remained without a pastor until the following 


January, when it welcomed Father Nicholas W. Horst. For the remainder of the 
19th Century, St. Francis Xavier Parish experienced a high turnover of priests. 
Stability returned to the community on March 22, 1905, when Bishop Ignatius F. 
Horstmann appointed Father John R. Kenny pastor of St. Francis Xavier Parish. A 
native of Ireland, Father Kenny served as a missionary among Irish-Catholics in 
Australia before coming to the Cleveland Diocese. 


In the three decades after the completion of its church, St. Francis Xavier 
Parish grew dramatically. Along with his duties to Medina’s Catholic community, 
Father Kenny served missions in Wellington, New London, and Wadsworth, 
Ohio. With its membership continuing to rise, the community contemplated 
erecting a new church. After receiving permission from the Diocese, work began 
on the new building. On September 22, 1907, with spectators coming from as 
far away as Akron, Berea, Cleveland, Elyria, and Wooster, Monsignor George F. 
Houck blessed the cornerstone of the second St. Francis Xavier Church. Relying 
heavily on volunteer labor, the parish completed the new church in 1908. 
Leaving behind a new church and an active community, Father Kenny departed 
in 1910, and was succeeded by Father John Ryan, who left the parish in March 
1923. Over the next two decades, the parish welcomed a number of pastors, 
including Fathers Leo J. Brissell (1923-1 931), Father George D. Burke, Ph.D. 
(1931-1933), and Father Joseph P. Heffernan (1933-1948), 


On April 29, 1948, Bishop Edward F. Hoban appointed Father William H. 
Randel pastor, under whose direction the community purchased a four-acre tract © 
of land on the southeast corner of Spring Grove and East Washington Streets. 
Construction soon began on a ten-room school, which opened in September 
1951 with a staff of ten teachers (seven Dominican Sisters and three lay 
teachers), and an enrollment of 500 students. The parish later purchased seven 
acres of land on East Smith Road on which it constructed a convent. Expecting 
future population growth in the area, the parish hoped to erect a high school on 
the property, a project which never materialized. While the high school project 
came to naught, growth in Medina’s Catholic population soon forced the parish 
to consider erecting a new church. While the parish prepared for the building’s 
groundbreaking, it celebrated Mass in the school auditorium. Father Randel did 
not live to see the project completed, dying on September 30, 1959. 


Immediately following Father Randel’s death, Father James R. Becherer and 
Father Francis Masin ministered to the community. On November 24, 1959, 
Archbishop Hoban appointed Father 
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A. Edward Pevec dedicated the new St. Gabriel the Archangel Church on June 
23, 1985. By the following June, the parish had renovated the former church 
into a gymnasium, which was dedicated in honor of its first pastor. Bishop 
Anthony M. Pilla visited St. Gabriel the Archangel Parish on September 22, 
1986 to launch the ACTS Youth Group. An acronym for “A Chance To Serve,” 
ACTS brought together area high school students in a volunteer effort to serve 
the spiritual and corporal needs of their community. Along with ACTS, the 
parish, under the guidance of Director of Religious Education and Youth 
Minister, Ms Carolyn Jablonski, established a Parish School of Religion program. 


During the late 1980s, Father Pahler received assistance from a number of 
individuals, including the parish’s second deacon, the Reverend Mister Norman 
Davis, associate pastor, Father Robert Stec, and Vice Rector of St. Mary 
Seminary, Father Thomas Tifft. By the spring of 1990, the parish turned its 
attention to future expansion, composing a Master Facilities Plan to guide the 
development of its campus. With Father Pahler’s departure in late 1990, 
leadership for the project became the responsibility of St. Gabriel the Archangel 
Parish’s third pastor, Father Frederick F. Pausche. As director of the parish 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Campaign, Father Pausche supervised plans for the 
construction of new parish offices, meeting rooms, chapel, new rectory, 
outdoor gathering area, and the renovation of the parish sports fields. Hoping to 
raise the necessary funds by the sale of the old rectory, the parish was 
pleasantly surprised when a benefactor graciously donated funds on the 
stipulation that the house be renovated to assist people living in the area. Soon 
after, the parish converted the building into a semi-independent living program 
called “Gabriel’s Wings.” 


In the years since the launching of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Campaign, 
St. Gabriel the Archangel Parish has welcomed a number of priests, including 
Father Eric Orzech, Father David Woost, the chaplain of Lake Catholic High 
School, and Father Michael Guggenbiller. Anticipating future growth, the parish 
purchased a five-acre adjacent plot of land on which it plans to construct a 
school addition, and multi-purpose center, which will serve the parish well into 
the new millennium. 
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“© ST. GEORGE PARISH, CLEVELAND 


ROM ITS BEGINNING IN 1871, Cleveland’s 

Lithuanian community grew to approximately 
1,000 members by the turn-of-the-century. 
During the first two decades of the twentieth 
century, this nucleus attracted large numbers of 
Lithuanian men, who emigrated to the United 
States to escape serving in the Russian Army. By 
1915, the community had reached 10,000 


members, many of whom had settled on the city’s East Side, where men found 
jobs in the nearby steel mills. Lacking a Lithuanian nationality parish, the 
settlers celebrated Mass at St. Joseph Parish on Woodland Avenue. During 
these early years, the community placed special significance on its Easter 
celebrations, at which Lithuanian priests from Chicago, Detroit, or Pittsburgh 
would hear confessions and celebrate Mass. In 1895, Bishop Ignatius F. 
Horstmann secured the services of Father Joseph Delininkaitis. Confident in 
the ability of Father Delininkaitis and the enthusiasm of the Lithuanian 
community, Bishop Horstmann established St. George Parish in September 
1895. 


Before the community completed work on a church, it moved its 
Eucharistic celebrations to St. Peter Parish on Superior Avenue. On September 
8, 1898, Father Delininkaitis left St. George Parish. Under the supervision of 
his successor, Father Joseph Jankus, the parish purchased land at the corner of 
Oregon Street (now Rockwell Avenue) and East 21st Street, on which it 
converted an existing house into a rectory and erected a small frame 
church/school. In 1903, the first St. George Church was dedicated. Following 
Father Jankus’s departure in 1905, the community welcomed two short-term 
pastors—Father Matthew Plausinaitis and Monsignor Victor Paukstis. On 
January 29, 1907, the parish welcomed Father Joseph Halaburda. 


Under the direction of Father Halaburda, St. George Parish continued to 
develop. In 1908, the parish secured the teaching services of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame and opened its school. During the next decade, the parish 
welcomed many Lithuanian-immigrant families, who recently had escaped 
the harsh conditions of the Pennsylvania coal country. Recognizing the new 
community soon would need a new church, Father Halaburda purchased 
property at the corner of East 67th Street and Superior Avenue. He, however, 
did not see the completion of the project, being transferred in February 1919. 
Under the direction of his successor, Father Vincent Vilkutaitis, the parish 
broke ground for the new church in 1920. Work on the building proceeded 
quickly, allowing the building to be dedicated in September, 1921. It was in 
this church, that the members of St. George Parish sought solace through the 
difficult years of the Great Depression and the Second World War. 


With the beginning of the Cold War, St. George Parish welcomed a new 
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generation of Lithuanian immigrants. On June 10, 1959, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination, Father Vilkutaitis retired and Archbishop Edward 
F. Hoban appointed Father Bernard Bartis the parish’s new pastor. During 
Father Bartis’s short pastorate, the community renovated the church. On 
September 14, 1961, the parish welcomed its next pastor, Father Balys 
lvanauskas, who led the community through one of the most difficult periods 
of its history. In the wake of the Hough and Glenville Riots, many of 
Cleveland’s urban parishes lost members and teetered on the brink of closure. 
St. George Parish was no exception. Due to declining enrollment and 
increasing Costs, the parish was forced to close its school in June 1970. 
Discussions of the closure of the parish surfaced regularly during the next ten 
years. Many parishioners, however, fought to maintain the parish at least until 
Father lvanauskas’s planned retirement in 1980. Upon his retirement on 
December 23, 1980, the Diocese appointed Father Joseph Bacevice parish 
administrator and assigned him the task of evaluating the viability of the 
parish. During the next three years, St. George Parish embarked on an 
extensive self-study, which concluded that its primary mission was to the 
Lithuanian community in Cleveland and to the members of its neighborhood. 
In 1988, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla elevated Father Bacevice to pastor of the 
community, a position he currently holds. Today, the St. George community— 
200 families—is small by diocesan standards, with only a fraction of its 
members living in the neighborhood. While small, the parish recently has 
experienced renewed growth as some individuals rediscover their religious 
and ethnic roots and others find new solace in a church which has been a 
part of its neighborhood for over 100 years. 


1908  ~ ST. GEORGE PARISH, CLINTON 


URING THE SECOND half of the 

nineteenth century, Irish-Catholics 
settled in what was then the village of 
Warwick, situated between the 
Tuscarawas and Chippewa Rivers. 
These immigrants found jobs in area 
glass works and stone quarries, and on 
the Erie—Ohio Canal and Erie 
Railroad. Dominican priests initially 
celebrated Mass with the area’s residents. By the turn-of-the-century, 
however, the community, under the direction of Mr. Harry Williams, an area 
ticket agent, petitioned the Diocese to establish a permanent church. In 
1905, Father George Forst, pastor of Ss. Philip and James Parish in Canal 


_ Fulton, Ohio, was authorized to organize an area mission. Still without a 


church, the community celebrated Mass in a dance hall owned by Mr. Louis 
Schmitt. Three years later, it began construction on St. George Church. 


For the next four decades, the Clinton Catholic community remained a 
mission of Ss. Philip and James Parish. In 1948, the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland elevated the community to parochial status, appointing Father Paul 
Haren its first pastor. Soon after his appointment, Father Haren oversaw a 
work crew with many volunteer laborers in the completion of the parish 
rectory. In the wake of Father Haren’s death in 1954, St. George Parish has 
welcomed five pastors: Father Edward Murphy (1954-1960), Father George 
McDonough (1960-1965), Father Francis Denka (1965-1966), Father Joseph 
Magyar (1966-1991), and Monsignor Robert E. Bacher (1992-present). In the 
last five years, the community has launched a number of renovation and 
improvement projects. Currently, its 158 households may participate in a 
variety of social organizations, including a parish council, Altar and Rosary 
Society, Parish School of Religion, and Community Food Pantry. St. George 
Parish also participates in a variety of area ecumenical projects. 


~ $T. GREGORY THE GREAT PARISH, 
SOUTH EUCLID 
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N APRIL 17, 1922, Bishop Joseph 

Schrembs commissioned the 
senior curate of St. Colman Parish, 
Father Maurice A. Riley, to establish a 
parish for the growing number of 
Catholics, who settled in South Euclid, 
Ohio to work in the nearby Bluestone 
Quarries. Father Riley took up residence 


with James 
Meee ee Madigan, former Cleveland City Auditor and former 
« Cuyahoga County Treasurer, and his family. Eight 
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days after Bishop Schrembs issued the decree, a committee of parishioners went 
before the mayor and village council, requesting permission to celebrate Mass in 
the former South Euclid Village Hall. Beginning on April 30, 1922, the 
community prepared the hall for weekly Mass, covering the steel jail cells with 
sheets and setting up the altar on a small stage. In July, the parish took 
possession of property on Green Road. Parishioner and excavation contractor, 
Frank J. Smith, soon after began work on the church’s foundation. The following 
month, the parish celebrated the First Holy Communion of twenty-two children 
from nearby Rainbow Hospital. 


By the fall, work on the lower church was completed, and on October 29, 
1922, the parish celebrated its first Mass in the new building. Not long 
afterwards, the parish was stunned, when a cross was burned on the tree lawn of 
the church. The isolated incident, however, did not prevent the community from 
moving forward. On June 1, 1924, Bishop Schrembs dedicated the first St. 
Gregory the Great Church. The following year, the parish received two portable 
school buildings from St. Ann Parish in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. That fall, St. 
Gregory the Great School opened under the supervision of the Notre Dame 
Sisters. 


After serving the parish for over eleven years, Father Riley retired in August 
1933. His replacement, Father Neil Gallagher, saw the parish through the 
difficult years of the Great Depression. To help them put food on the table, 
Father Gallagher hired unemployed parishioners to help with the renovation of 
the church. In 1937, the parish established Camp Gregory—a parish youth 
camps on the shores of Lake Erie. On October 22, 1939, Father Gallagher died 
at the age of 49. The parish remained without a pastor until December 1940, 
when it welcomed Father William C. Ring. After serving the parish for almost 
seven years, Father Ring died on September 28, 1947. His successor, Father 
Edward Gracey, served the parish for less than a year being replaced by Father 
Achilles Ferreri on August 25, 1948. A former chaplain at a P.O.W. camp for 
Italian soldiers in Heresford, Texas, Father Ferreri supervised the completion of a 
new sixteen-room school, which Bishop Hoban dedicated on April 23, 1950. 
Elevated to domestic prelate in 1953, Monsignor Ferreri also directed a 1954 
building campaign, which culminated in the construction of eight additional 
classrooms and a new convent. 


Recognizing the dramatic growth of the parish in the postwar period, 
Archbishop Hoban authorized the construction of a new church. Following its 
groundbreaking on Easter Sunday, April 17, 1960, the new St. Gregory the Great 
Church rose quickly. While finishing touches were being made to the building, 
Father Ferreri died. On May 28, 1961, the parish celebrated its first Mass in the 
new church. The following month, Father Stephen Towell, STD took up his 
pastoral duties, which included preparing for the church's dedication on March 
10, 1962. With the completion of the new church, the parish demolished the 
original church and landscaped the property, a project which won a 1963 
Honorable Mention Award for Landscape Excellence from the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce and Garden Center. 


Over the next ten years, the parish engaged in a number of renovation and 
construction projects, including repairs to the school, convent, church, and old 
rectory. In 1973, the parish celebrated the opening of its new rectory. With Father 
Towell’s retirement in 1976, the parish welcomed its current pastor, Monsignor 
William Novicky. Aware of the changing needs of the community, the parish 
broke ground for a Parish Family Center in 1982. Consisting of a gymnasium, 
kitchen, meeting rooms, computer room, and additional classrooms, the center 
serves the needs of a variety of parish organizations, a day-care program, the 
parish’s Summer Bible School, and an annual CYO basketball tournament. In 
1986, the parish added a nursery school and pre-kindergarten classes to its 
existing educational program. 


During the 1990s, the parish has continued to renovate its facilities. In ¥992 
it broke ground for an addition to the church, which currently houses a chapel, 
Family Life Library, and a multi-purpose “Mary’s Room.” Recent improvements 
include the addition of two marble shrines, new doors and windows in the 
church, and renovation of the school and Parish Family Center. Today, the 
members of St. Gregory the Great Parish may participate in a wide variety of 
organizations and activities, including prayer and Bible-study groups, ministry 
programs, athletic teams, and a dramatic club. Along with the sesquicentennial 
anniversary of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland, 1997 marks the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of St. Gregory the Great Parish. 
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© $7. HEDWIG PARISH, AKRON 


sli SOME OF THE Polish-Catholics 
who founded St. Hedwig Parish 
emigrated directly from Europe, most 
parishioners migrated to Akron from the coal 
mines of West Virginia and Pennsylvania. In 
1907, the city’s first Polish-Catholics began 
celebrating Mass at St. John the Baptist Parish, 
a Slovak community located on Brown Street. 
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On January 10, 1912, Bishop John P. Farrelly established St. Hedwig Parish, 
appointing Father Bernard Salomon its first pastor. That same year, the parish 
purchased property on Flowers Court and began erecting a church. In 1912, 
the first St. Hedwig Church was dedicated. Father Salomon continued to 
administer to the community until 1918, when Father Joseph Sztucki 
succeeded him. In the fall of that year, the parish welcomed six sisters from 
the Franciscan Sisters of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Louis, Missouri, 
who began teaching the community's students. 


The decade of the 1920s was a trying one for the St. Hedwig community. 
Like many of the Cleveland Diocese’s Polish parishes, it experienced a regular 
turnover of pastors. In 1920, Father Sztucki left the parish and was succeeded 
by Father Dominic Mielcarek, who faced the problems of falling parish 
membership, and the encroachment of a Polish National Catholic parish. 
While many area Polish-Catholics left in search of employment in the first 
half of the decade, Father Mielcarek and his parishioners withstood the 
nationalist threat, watching the conversion of the former nationalist church 
into a dance hall. In 1923, the parish lost the services of the Franciscan 
Sisters, who had been recalled by their motherhouse. The pace of change 
accelerated the following year with the arrival teachers from the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of the Third Order of St. Francis, the departure of Father Mielcarek, 
and the decision to erect a new combination church—school on East 
Glenwood Avenue. 


Under the direction of its new pastor, Father Francis ). Kozlowski, St. 
Hedwig Parish celebrated its first Mass in its new church on Christmas Day 
1925 and its dedication on June 6, 1926. With the decline of the area’s 
economy and the increased debt of the parish, tensions escalated among the 
community’s members. In March 1928, a group of parishioners petitioned the 
Diocese to remove Father Kozlowski. Two months later, the entire church 
council resigned in protest over its pastor’s handling of parish finances. 
Bishop Joseph Schrembs removed Father Kozlowski on July 6, 1928, replacing 
him with Father Stanislaus Rybacki. The change, however, did not satisfy 
some members of the community, who continued to protest what they 
considered a high degree of pastoral control. 


By January 1929, rumors of the establishment of a new Polish National 
Catholic Church had reached the Diocese. Bishop Schrembs warned Father 
Rybacki of a planned meeting of Polish-Catholics interested in forming an 
independent congregation. On February 17, 1929, the anticipated meeting 
took place at the Polish-American Citizens’ Club. Soon after it began, 
however, Father Rybacki interrupted the proceeding and refused to allow the 
meeting to continue. Bishop Schrembs responded swiftly, placing the 
dissidents under interdict: “You know full well that those of you who 
attempted this rebellious meeting of Sunday, February 17th, by so doing in 
defiance of the order of your Bishop, have placed yourself in the sad position 
of rebellious Catholics and that the penalty of rebellion is that you cannot 


receive the sacraments and if you die in this state of rebellion, you cannot be 
buried from the church...” On March 11, 1929, the dissidents wrote a letter 
to Bishop Schrembs, explaining that they opposed Father Rybacki’s treatment 
of them and not the laws of the Catholic Church. In an undated letter penned 
soon after, the opponents of Father Rybacki asked for Bishop Schrembs’s 
pardon: “We promise henceforth to abide by the laws of the Church and to 
live as faithful Catholics and we most earnestly request to be restored to the 
privilege of the communion and the Sacraments of the Church.” 


On September 20, 1929, Father Rybacki left St. Hedwig Parish. With the 
advent of the Great Depression, the St. Hedwig community struggled to 
remain solvent. Despite its financial difficulties, the parish received 
permission to erect a new belfry. On November 20, 1934, Monsignor 
Ferdinand Schreiber, pastor of St. Bernard Parish, blessed the parish’s new 
bell. Throughout these difficult times, the members of the parish grew closer 
and forged ties to other members of Akron’s Polish-American community. 
During the mid-1930s, the parish planned a Field Mass for the annual Polish 
Day—an event sponsoredsby an alliance of area Polish-American 
organizations. Father Anthony Suwalski continued to lead the community 
through the difficult years of the Second World War, retiring on April 16, 
[igs do 


Father Suwalski’s replacement, Father Francis A. Szudarek, supervised the 225) 
renovation of the church and school, and the construction of a new convent (s) 
and rectory before leaving the parish in January 1956. Under its new pastor, 

Father William S. Kopiczenski, St. Hedwig Parish welcomed Archbishop 
Edward F. Hoban, who dedicated the newly remodeled church on November 
23, 1957. As many members moved to the suburbs, the parish struggled to 
maintain a number of its programs. Citing falling enrollment, the parish 
closed its school in 1968. Father Kopiczenski continued to lead the 
community until his retirement on June 25, 1974. 


On September 1, 1974, the community welcomed its current pastor, Father 
Thaddeus Swirski. A graduate of the University of Ottawa, with a Doctorate in 
Slavic Literature, Father Swirski is a member of the faculty of the University of 
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Akron, the chaplain of the university’s ROTC program, and author of two 
novels and four books of poetry. In his May 1987 letter congratulating the 
community on its 75th Anniversary, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla reflected on the 
parish’s history and its continuing mission: “May Saint Hedwig Church always 
be a place for uplifting life, healing wounded spirits and reviving souls with 
the love and compassion of Jesus Christ.” As the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland celebrates is sesquicentennial anniversary, St. Hedwig Parish 
remains attentive to Bishop Pilla’s charge, welcoming new members from a 
variety of socioeconomic backgrounds. 


# 


1905: ~ ST. HEDWIG PARISH, LAKEWOOD 


ee 


es FIRST POLISH-CATHOLIC residents of 
Lakewood, Ohio began arriving in the early * 
1890s, settling around Madison Avenue and West | 
117th Street. Coming from similar societal 
backgrounds and interacting daily at the National 
Carbon Company, the Poles joined the Slovak- 
Catholics in celebrating the Eucharist at SS. Cyril 
& Methodius Parish. Over the next three years, 
the city’s Polish population grew. In December 
1909, Bishop John P. Farrelly responded to the requests of the Polish- 
Catholic community for their own nationality parish and established the St. 
Hedwig Parish, appointing Father Thomas Czarkowski its first pastor. During 
the next nine years, the fledgling community welcomed a number of priests, 
who celebrated Mass in a variety of locations, including a Protestant church, 
a former motion picture house, and a private home on Halsted Avenue. The 
community soon purchased property on Madison Avenue between Halsted 
and Dowd Avenues and began construction of a wood-frame church. 
Completed that summer, the first St. Hedwig Church was dedicated by Father 
Charles Ruszkowski on August 6, 1914. Father Czarkowski’s pastorate was a 
short one, lasting only until August 1915. During the next nine years, the 
parish welcomed three other pastors, Father J. T. Kasinski (1915-1918), 
Father Joseph Zielinski (1918-1919), and Father Francis Kozlowski 
(1919-1924). On July 4, 1924, the parish welcomed its fifth pastor, Father 
Michael Konwinski. 


During Father Konwinski’s pastorate, St. Hedwig Parish, like many other 
Polish parishes in the Cleveland Diocese, experienced a degree of internal 
conflict. In February 1925, the community split over the election of the 
parish council. Two years later, the tensions rose again, when four 
councilmen resigned over a dispute regarding control of daily parish affairs. 
While it teemed with internal dissent, the parish continued to grow, building 


a new combination church/school (1927) and welcoming teachers from the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. Francis (1927). 


On April 18, 1929, Father Stanley Sobienowski replaced Father Konwinski. 
Dissent continued in the parish, leading Father Sobienowski to write to Bishop 
Schrembs in May 1932, suggesting that he might be more useful to the 
Diocese at another parish. Father Sobienowski left St. Hedwig Parish on July 
26, 1933, leaving the parish to the temporary care of the Franciscan Fathers. 
On March 3, 1934, the parish welcomed its next pastor, Father Joseph C. 
Rutkowski. During Father Rutkowski’s pastorate, the parish purchased a four- 
suite apartment building, which it used as rental property. After seeing the 
community through the difficult years of the Great Depression, the Second 
World War and the advent of the Cold War, Father Rutkowski left St. Hedwig 
Parish on September 4, 1957. 


Under the direction of its next pastor, Father Bruno Ejchost, St. Hedwig 
Parish continued to develop, purchasing a two-family home on an adjacent 
piece of property which its converted into a convent for the sisters. Father 
Ejchost’s tenure as pastor came to an untimely end with his death on May 26, 
1963. The community’s new pastor, Father Edmund Kuczmarski administered 
to a community in the midst of change. With costs constantly rising, Father 
Kuczmarski was forced to close the parish school in 1968. Father Kuczmarski 
died on February 5, 1973, and was succeeded by the parish’s current pastor, 
Father John J. Bryk. One of the first issues addressed by Father Bryk was the (s) 
conversion of the community’s upper hall into a church. After the 
construction of a new facade, and the installation of chandeliers from the old 
church, new mosaic Stations of the Cross, and stained-glass windows, Bishop 
James A. Hickey rededicated the building on June 1, 1975. In the last two 
decades, the St. Hedwig Parish has continued 
in the spiritual and communal tradition of its 1950'St. Richard, North Olmsted 
founding families, while becoming an 
increasingly diverse faith community. 
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1949 "8 os ST. HELEN PARISH, NEWBURY 


UCH OF THE CREDIT for the establishment 
of St. Helen Parish goes to a group of 
Kiwanis Lake residents, who, in 1946, canvassed 

the area and presented their findings to Father 
James Maher, the pastor of St. Mary Parish in 
Chardon, Ohio. Father Maher then addressed a 
letter to Bishop Edward F. Hoban. Beginning in 
June 1947, Father Maher and Father John Murphy 
began celebrating Mass with area Catholics in 
the Kiwanis Lake Community dance hall. Not 
long after the community began celebrating Mass, Bishop Hoban, enroute to 
a Confirmation ceremony in Parkman, Ohio, spotted a barn on a wooded lot 
on Ohio State Route 87 in Newbury, which the Diocese later purchased. On 
August 28, 1949, the members of St. Helen Mission Church, named after the 
patron saint of Father Maher’s mother, celebrated their first Mass in the new 
facility. 


The early days of St. Helen Mission Church were punctuated with many 
small inconveniences, including a leaky roof, lack of heat in the winter, and 
an unpaved parking lot. Work on the church, however, proceeded quickly. 
With donations of furnishings from St. John the Evangelist Cathedral, St. Philip 
Neri and St. James Parishes and the volunteer labor of many of its 
parishioners, St. Helen Church was completed in 1950. On August 20, Bishop 
Hoban dedicated the new church. Two years later, the community welcomed 
a new pastor, Father James Moran, who immediately set about the task of 
converting an adjacent farmhouse into a rectory. Once again, the parishioners 
provided the volunteer labor which sped along the conversion. The next step 
in the growth of the community came in 1961 with the establishment of St. 
Helen School. Originally composed of fifth-grade students, the school, under 
the direction of the Notre Dame Sisters, added classes for students in grades 
one through three by 1979. 


In 1965, Father Moran established a unique parish organization—the 
Unicycle Drill Team. Beginning with one unicycle, Father Moran attracted a 
number of parish students. Over the years, the Unicycle Drill Team has 
performed at Presidential inaugural parades, the Indianapolis 500, Macy’s 
Thanksgiving Day Parade in New York City, the St. Patrick’s Day Parade in 
Cleveland, and numerous football games. 


The 1970s were years of constant renovation at the parish. In 1971, the 
parish renovated the church interior to meet the new standards of the Second 
Vatican Council. Two years later, the parish installed stained glass windows 
and a mosaic in the church. On August 18, 1974, newly installed Bishop 
James A. Hickey rededicated the church. The parish welcomed its new pastor, 


Father Andrew O’Boyle in 1976. Tragedy struck the parish, when on October 
23, 1982, a devastating fire damaged the church. While restoration work 
proceeded on the church, the community received generous assistance from 
neighboring parishes and the Sisters of Notre Dame and celebrated Mass in 
the school gymnasium. With renovations completed, the St. Helen community’ 
and Father O’Boyle began celebrating Mass in the church on October 7, 
1983. On November 12, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla rededicated St. Helen 
Church. Father O’Boyle retired as pastor in January 1992, and was succeeded 
by Father David Chojnacki, who, in turn, resigned in the summer of 1993. 
Bishop Pilla then appointed Father Jay McPhillips pastor of St. Helen Parish. 


1946 ST. HENRY PARISH, CLEVELAND 


AMED FOR THE Saint who was 

both an emperor and an architect 
of the Cathedral in Bamberg, Germany, 
the newly established St. Henry Parish 
joined with its pastor, Father John A. 
Hreha, on October 20, 1946, to 
celebrate its first Mass in the 
auditorium of Beehive School on Lee 
Road. The parish soon purchased 
property and a house on Harvard Avenue. Along with its weekly Eucharistic 
celebrations at Beehive School, the community traveled to St. Cecilia Parish for 
its baptism, wedding, and funeral celebrations. The parish soon welcomed 
Father Augustine Yurko, OSB, who journeyed daily from St. Andrew Abbey on 
East Boulevard (now Martin Luther King Jr. Boulevard) to celebrate Mass at St. 
Henry Rectory. Father Yurko served the parish for the next twenty years. 


| On February 12, 1950, after years of planning and saving, the parish 
watched Monsignor John Ruffing, pastor of St. Cecilia Parish, turn the first 
shovel of dirt for St. Henry Church. The 
parish school opened in September 1950 
under the direction of the Dominican 
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Sisters of Adrian, Michigan. The following month, the members of the parish 
celebrated their first Mass in the new church. Archbishop Edward F. Hoban 
dedicated St. Henry Church on May 25, 1952. The parish expansion 
continued in the immediate post-Korean-War period, with the May 1954 
groundbreaking for a school addition and convent. Five years later, the 
community completed its campus, opening a new administration building. 


During the next two decades, St. Henry Parish welcomed a growing 
number of African-American members. While racial unrest characterized 
many neighborhoods in the City of Cleveland, St. Henry Parish strove to 
extinguish the embers of interracial tension, developing a dialogue between 
its black and white members. After serving for 20 years, Father Hreha resigned 
as pastor, turning over the administration of the parish to Monsignor William 
M. Cosgrove. In May 1968, St. Henry Parish celebrated the elevation of 
Monsignor Cosgrove to Auxiliary Bishop of the Cleveland Diocese. Along with 
his responsibilities at the Chancery and St. Henry Parish, Auxiliary Bishop 
Cosgrove served as Diocesan Director of the Cursillo Movement. Following 
the closure of its convent in 1968, the parish leased the building to the City of 
Cleveland, which converted the building into the Harvard Community 
Services Center. During this time, the parish also offered some of its 
classrooms for use by the Cleveland Music Settlement. Following Auxiliary 
Bishop Cosgrove’s transfer to the Conversion of St. Paul Parish in May 1975, 
the St. Henry community welcomed its third pastor, Father Carl A. Uhler. In 
the years following the arrival of Father Uhler, the parish made a conscious 
effort to address the growing social problems visible in its neighborhood. 
Responding to a proposal by St. Henry Parish and other communities, the 
National Office for Catholic Missions among the Colored and Indians, 
awarded the parish a grant for a African-American youth ministry pilot project 
in 1978. That same year, the parish bade farewell to the Sisters of St. Dominic. 


After Father Uhler’s departure from the parish in June 1982, the parish 
welcomed pastors, Father William D. Karg (1982-1995), and Father Robert J. 
Kropac (1995-present). Along with its tradition of spirituality, St. Henry Parish 
sponsors a variety of social and community outreach programs, including the 
Autumn Leaf Circle, Bereavement Ministry, Operation Good News Retreats, 
prayer and Bible-study groups, Adult Coalition for Youth Development, and 
the Diocesan African-American Advisory Board. With the enrollment of St. 
Henry School and St. Timothy School falling, the two institutions merged, 
creating the Archbishop James P. Lyke School in 1993. Building on the efforts 
of his predecessor, Father Kropac and the parish’s liturgy commission have 
developed a unique liturgical style reflecting the parish's mostly African- 
American membership. As it celebrates the sesquicentennial anniversary of 
the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland, St. Henry Parish upholds the values 
expressed in its mission statement: “Saint Henry Parish is a Roman Catholic 
Faith Community comprised of uniquely diverse people, known for its 
openness and warm welcome, that seeks to be a visible sign of Christ’s 


presence in the Lee-Harvard Community. It is committed to growing in 
knowledge, holiness and sharing its faith. In addition, Saint Henry Parish 
strives to meet the spiritual, social, educational and justice needs of our 
neighbors, and to relate ecumenically and socially with other churches 
(Catholic and others) in the region.” 


ST. HILARY PARISH, FAIRLAWN 


i hale HISTORY OF St. Hilary Parish 
may be summarized in one word: 
growth. Since its establishment in the 
late-1950s, the community has 
concentrated on its growing 
population, ministries, and the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ on Earth. 
With the dramatic postwar population 
boom in Copley and Bath Townships, Archbishop Edward F. Hoban 
recognized the need for an area church and established the parish on August 
1, 1958. Under the supervision of its first pastor, Father Edward M. Horning, 
the parish began searching for a suitable location for its church. While this 
search progressed, the fledgling parish celebrated Mass in the recreation hall 
at St. Sebastian Parish in Akron. After securing property, the community laid 
the cornerstone for its school on September 13, 1959. With work still 
proceeding on the building, the community celebrated its first Mass in what 
would become the school gymnasium on Easter Sunday, April 17, 1960. That 
fall, St. Hilary School opened with 270 students attending classes in grades 
one through eight. The parish soon purchased a house on an adjacent lot, 
which it renovated into a convent for the Dominican Sisters who taught at St. 
Hilary School. 
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A new chapter of growth began on November 14, 1965, when Father 
Horning and Monsignor Edward B. Conry, Dean of Summit County (South), 
blessed the cornerstone of St. Hilary Church. Work on the building progressed 
quickly, allowing Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann to dedicate the new church 
on December 4, 1966. With its campus completed, the parish turned its 
attention to improving its liturgical celebrations and spiritual growth. During 
the next decade, the community established both a traditional adult choir and 
a young adults’ contemporary music group. Father Horning, recognizing the 
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need for a deepening of the community's faith, established the Genesis II 
Program and trained parishioners in facilitating home-based Bible studies. 


After serving the parish for over two decades, Father Horning retired on 
November 1, 1981. His successor, Father Thomas M. Koegel, the former 
pastor of St. Paul Parish in Akron, upheld his predecessor’s commitment to 
advancing the spirituality of St. Hilary Parish. To give itself a great sense of 
direction, the community developed a mission statement: 


We, the Covenant people of St. Hilary Parish, in union with God our 
Father, and empowered by the Holy Spirit, name ourselves as a 
community pledged to building up the Kingdom of Jesus Christ through 
the life and witness we give to these goals: 

Worship—gathering the community, telling the story and breaking 
bread together. Hospitality—inviting and welcoming God's people. 
Stewardship—nurturing our gifts and sharing them with others. 


Under Father Koegel’s direction, the parish also established a number of 
renewal programs, including JOY (Jesus, Others, and You). As its programs 
attracted new members, St. Hilary parish outgrew its facilities. The parish 
recently has opened its Spiritual Center, which houses a large gathering area, 
fully equipped kitchen, parish staff offices, meeting rooms, and classrooms. 
Before his untimely death in March 1994, Father Koegel also supervised the 
renovation of the sanctuary and the installation of a new Schantz pipe organ. 


During the Summer of 1994, the parish welcomed its new pastor, Father 
Gordon Yahner, and newly-ordained associate pastor, Father John Miceli. 
With a steady five-percent annual population growth since 1991, St. Hilary 
Parish presently looks to the future, anticipating the construction of 12 
additional classrooms and a new gymnasium, and the renovation of the 
church and Spiritual Center. From its original 325 families, St. Hilary has 
grown to a community of 2,600 families brought together by a mutual desire 
for spiritual, educational, and communal growth. 
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ST. HYACINTH PARISH, CLEVELAND 


HEN TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY Polish- 

Catholic immigrants first settled in the 
Francis Avenue—East 61st Street area, they had 
to travel to St. Stanislaus Parish on Forman 
Avenue to celebrate Mass. The long distance 
and crowded conditions of the church led 
many Jackowo neighborhood residents to 
petition Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann to 


establish a new Polish nationality parish. The Diocese responded by establishing 
St. Hyacinth Parish on December 20, 1906, appointing Father Ludwik Redmer 
its first pastor. After its first Mass at St. Edward Parish, the community moved its 
services to nearby St. Lawrence Parish. Work on the parish’s first church—school 
began soon after, allowing the parish to celebrate its first Mass in the new 
building on Christmas Day 1907. The following month, the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of the Third Order of St. Francis opened St. Hyacinth School. After serving the 
community for over 13 years, Father Redmer, citing deteriorating health, 
resigned on March 3, 1920. St. Hyacinth Parish’s second pastor, Father Joseph 
Sztucki, improved the parish property, purchasing nine lots, on which the parish 
later erected six additional classrooms and a convent. Four years later the 
community opened its new parish auditorium. 


Father Sztucki and the parishioners of St. Hyacinth Parish navigated through 
the trying years of the Great Depression and the Second World War, all the 
while decreasing the community's debt. In January 1947, Father Sztucki 
announced the retirement of the parish’s debts and plans for the construction of 
a new church. After three years of fund-raising and planning, Bishop Edward F. 
Hoban approved plans for the new structure. Father Sztucki conducted the 
groundbreaking ceremony on July 2, 1950; eight months later he blessed the 
cornerstone. After months of delays caused by a scarcity of building material, 
Archbishop Hoban dedicated the new St. Hyacinth Church on May 22, 1952. In 
recognition of his pastoral work in the Cleveland Diocese, Pope Pius XII 
elevated Father Sztucki to the rank of domestic prelate in 1954. Monsignor 
Sztucki served the parish for another three years before dying on August 5, 
1954, 


Archbishop Hoban appointed Father Joseph Rutkowski third pastor of St. 
Hyacinth Parish on September 4, 1957. With a finished campus, Father 
Rutkowski devoted most of his energies to the spiritual and communal 
development of the parish—an effort which increased the membership of the 
parish. After 15 years of service, Father Rutkowski retired in 1973. Bishop 
Clarence G. Issenmann appointed Father John Deka pastor of St. Hyacinth 
Parish on January 15, 1973. In the face of falling enrollment, St. Hyacinth 
School closed in June 1990. Through Father Deka’s efforts to share the 
responsibility of operating the parish with his parishioners, St. Hyacinth Parish 
remains a strong faith community anchored in the traditions of its Polish- 
Catholic founders. 
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1902 < ST. IGNATIUS, CLEVELAND 


N SEPTEMBER 2, 1902 Bishop Ignatius 

Horstmann appointed Father Joseph Hoerstmann 
to form a parish at the “west end of Lorain St.” For the 
next year, while continuing as pastor of St. Mary, 
Rockport and St. Patrick, West Park, Father Hoerstmann 
started visiting the 250 households. He called the lay 
leadership to a meeting at Howland hall on March 15, 
1903. At that time it was announced that the Lorain 
Street and Denison Land company had donated land 
on Lorain just past Denison. A subscription of pledges 
was asked for a proposed building combining a church and school. This 
community, under the patronage of St. Ignatius, celebrated Mass for the first 
time in this building on November 15, 1901, as Fr. Hoerstmann became full 
time pastor. The following January the first councilmen were elected and the 
parish school opened with the sisters of St. Joseph as teachers. In November 
the first rectory was completed. 


This one time farm land was growing rapidly and in 1913 an auditorium 
was built so room could be made in the first building for more classrooms. In 
1917 the Boulevard School was built. Father Hoerstmann resigned, asking for 
a smaller parish. 


In January 1918, Father Thomas Hanrahan, the new pastor, set about 
clearing the parish debt. Once that was done he hired an architect, E. T. 
Graham of Boston, and the parish set out on the long process of building a 
new church. Bishop Schrembs laid the cornerstone October 18, 1925. The 
first Mass in the main church was Father Hanrahan’s funeral on April 14, 
1930. The church was dedicated on November 9. 


The new pastor, Father Anthony Stuber, was faced with the task of paying 
off the debt in the Depression. He also put a great deal of effort into 
enhancing the parish liturgical music. Father Stuber died in 1945 and his 
successor, Father John Kelly, was taken ill shortly after his arrival, an illness 
that proved fatal in 1950. 


The next pastor, Monsignor Albert Murphy, had an international 
background in Catholic Charities after World War II. The rectory was enlarged 
to its present size so all the priests could live together. A house was bought 
and added on to be a convent for up to 29 nuns. Until that time the Sisters of 
St. Joseph took public transportation to and from their motherhouse on Rocky 
River Drive. A kindergarten was added to the school in 1951. 


The golden anniversary of the parish was celebrated in 1951. The high 
point of the celebration came with the consecration of the church on October 
22. A further honor was paid to this building in 1984 when it was declared a 
landmark of the city of Cleveland and its 200 foot bell tower was lit. 


The parish was still growing and the present school complex was 
completed in the 1950s, large enough for over 1500 students. At the same 
time SS. Philip and James parish was split off of St. Ignatius. 


Monsignor James Mcintyre was pastor in the 1960s when the neighborhood 
began to change. The first change came about when Interstate 90 was built, 
cutting the neighborhood in half. It was also at this time that the parish started 
implementing the documents of Vatican Council II with liturgical reform and 
spiritual renewal. Lay leadership again came to the fore in the pastoral 
council and programs to deal with social concerns of peace and justice. 


The changing neighborhood continues as people move to the suburbs. 
Monsignor MclIntyre’s successor, Father John Krasen and the present pastor, 
Father James McGonegal, have both had to deal with this. The parish also had 
to face a large expense in getting rid of asbestos in the school. 


St. Ignatius is still a large parish that is a force in the neighborhood, finding 
ways to proclaim the presence of Christ. 


ee 
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ST. JAMES PARISH, LAKEWOOD 


ESPONDING TO PETITIONS from approximately 

60 families living in Lakewood Village, 
Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann established St. 
James Parish, appointing Father Michael Leahy 
its first pastor. With the support of the newly 
formed St. James Charter Guild, Father Leahy 
secured an empty storeroom in the O’Donnell 
Block on Detroit Avenue, in which the 
community celebrated its first Mass on July 5, 
1908. Before acquiring property on Granger 
and Detroit Avenues in March 1912, the parish 
celebrated Mass in Miller Hall located at Belle and Detroit Avenues. Work 
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began on the first St. James Church in June 1913. At the building’s dedication 
on November 8, 1914, Bishop John P. Farrelly characterized the role of the 
church building in the life of the parish: “This is your house, your home. This 
is the place where you are to acquire strength for the lives you live. Here 
birth, marriage and death will bring you.” 


During the next decade, increased membership led the community to erect 
a new church. Following the completion of a basement church, a project 
directed by parishioner, Joseph Llauer, the parish laid the cornerstone for its 
new building on August 30, 1925. A Sicilian Romanesque-style structure 
modeled after the Cathedral of Monreale in Palermo, Italy, the new St. James 
Church was dedicated on May 21, 1935. In recognition of his service to the 
Cleveland Diocese and St. James Parish, Pope Pius XI elevated Father Leahy to 
the rank of domestic prelate in 1936. Following Monsignor Leahy’s death in 
1941, the parish welcomed its second pastor, Monsignor Daniel Gallagher. 
Along with shepherding the community through the difficult years of the 
Second World War, Monsignor Gallagher supervised the completion of the 
church interior, the construction of a new convent, and the conversion of the 
lower church into classrooms. By 1955, the parish population had reached 
5,000 members. Respected and loved for his compassion and Irish wit, 
Monsignor Gallagher retired in 1969, turning over the administration of the 
parish to Father Edward Murphy. In turn, Father Murphy was succeeded by St. 
James Parish’s fourth pastor, Father William Andrews. 


During his tenure as pastor, Father Andrews implemented the reforms of 
the Second Vatican Council, establishing a lay Eucharistic ministry, a liturgy 
planning program, and supervising the installation of an Altar of Sacrifice and 
new confessionals. In August 1985, the parish welcomed its current pastor, 
Father John Weigand, who supervised the conversion of the former convent 
into a modern child care center. Throughout its ninety-year history, St. James 
Parish has proved to be a community dedicated to spreading the Good News 
of Jesus Christ and bearing witness to His commandment of love. 


1919 “ * ST. JEROME PARISH, CLEVELAND 


¥ THE FALL OF 1918, approximately 125 
Catholic families living in the Lake Shore 
neighborhood north of the Collinwood Railroad 
Yard petitioned Bishop John P. Farrelly to establish 
a new parish. Bishop Farrelly granted the request, 
establishing St. Jerome Parish in October 1919. 
With their new pastor, Father Leo O. Hammer, the 
parishioners celebrated their first Mass under a 
large tent on October 6. While work on the 
communhity’s first church proceeded, a 


Thanksgiving Day storm blew away the tent, forcing the parish to celebrate 
Mass in its unfinished church. Bishop Farrelly visited the community on 
October 3, 1920, and dedicated the first St. Jerome Church. Later that fall, the 
parish purchased a house on Lake Shore Boulevard and East 148th Street, 
which it converted into a pastoral residence. Following the completion of its 
school in 1922, the community welcomed teachers from the Ursuline Sisters 
from Villa Angela Academy. Before the outbreak of the Second World War, the 
parish engaged in two more construction projects: a new rectory (1925), and 
a school addition (1937). 


Following the retirement of the parish’s debt in 1942, the community 
embarked on a second round of construction projects, which included a 
parish convent, and new church. Bishop Edward F. Hoban dedicated the 
church on May 11, 1952. In recognition for his service to the Catholic 
Diocese of Cleveland and St. Jerome Parish, Pope Pius XII elevated Father 
Hammer to the rank of domestic prelate on October 20, 1945. Monsignor 
Hammer continued to administer to the spiritual needs of the community until 
his retirement in February 1970. Father William Koehl, St. Jerome Parish’s 
second pastor, served the community from February 1970 to his untimely 
death in October 1976. During his tenure, Father Koehl implemented the 
structural and sacramental reforms of the Second Vatican Council. On 
October 27, 1976, Father Francis P. Walsh assumed his duties as pastor. 


During Father Walsh’s pastorate, the parish instituted a number of social 
programs, including Meals on Wheels and a home ministry for the elderly and 
sick. In 1982, it leased the Commodore Theater, renovating it for use by 
chapters of Alcoholics Anonymous and Narcotics Anonymous. The parish also 
took an active role on the board of the North Shore Development 
Corporation. In recognition of its numerous social outreach programs, St. 
Jerome Parish received the Commission on Catholic Community Action’s 1989 
Parish Award. This tradition of social awareness continued under the 
community’s new pastor, Father Thomas A. Haren, who succeeded Father 
Walsh in June 1992. Father Haren supervised the formation of a pastoral 
council, Respect for Life Committee and improved the community's spiritual 
life through Holy Hours, prayer groups, and Tuesday Night Rosaries. In 
preparation for the parish’s seventy-fifth anniversary, Father Anthony Cassese, 
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associate pastor, supervised the restoration of the church interior. On October 
9, 1994, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla consecrated St. Jerome Church. 
Recognizing the contribution of all of its members, religious and lay, St. 
Jerome Parish celebrates its rich history during this sesquicentennial year of 
the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland. 


1948“ * ST. JOAN OF ARC PARISH, CHAGRIN FALLS 


N JUNE 14, 1962, a reader of the 

Chagrin Valley Herald would have 
scanned the headline “Cleveland Offers 
Water to Chagrin at a Lower Rate.” Upon 
further inspection of the newspaper, he or 
she would have read about the upcoming 
installation of Father John Wolf as first pastor of St. Joan of Arc Parish, a 
community established in the face of opposition. Established as a mission, the 
St. Joan of Arc community initially renovated an area farmhouse for use as a 
chapel in June 1947. After a heated zoning battle which lasted through 
August of the following year, the mission received permission to erect an 
early-American-style church. After two years of construction, Bishop Edward 
F. Hoban dedicated the building on November 5, 1950. As growing numbers 
of Catholics settled in the area during the next ten years, the church soon 
proved inadequate and the current St. Joan of Arc Church was completed in 
December 1960. Work on the parish campus continued through the spring of 
1963, with the launching of a fund drive for a school and convent and the 
opening of a new rectory. 


St. Joan of Arc Parish continued to make strides in 1965, receiving zoning 
board approval for its school building, and welcoming its first associate 
pastor, Father Balthasar Koczan. In July, the community broke ground for its 
school. Five Notre Dame Sisters and two lay teachers began instructing the 
parish’s 200 students on September 8, 1965. During the next seven years, the 
parish grew. In June 1972, Iris and Hugh McKeough sold their home to the 
parish, which it converted into a convent. On June 17, 1979, the community 
welcomed a new deacon, the Reverend Mister Louis J. Capek. Fulfilling his 
agreement with the Diocese, Father Wolf retired as pastor on his seventieth 
birthday—June 10, 1981, handing over the supervision of the parish to Father 
John Kinkopf. 


During Father Kinkopf’s seven-year pastorate, St. Joan of Arc Parish started 
a parish newspaper, established a parish council, and grew to approximately 
1,600 families. On September 1, 1988, the parish welcomed its current 
pastor, Father John Olsavsky. After studying the needs of the parish, the 
community made plans for the construction of a Parish Life Center and the 
renovation of the sanctuary. Work began on the center in October 1993. The 


following August, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla visited the parish and blessed the 
building. In 1996, contracts were signed and work began on the second phase 
of the project. As the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland celebrates its 
sesquicentennial anniversary, the 1,850 families of St. Joan of Arc Parish have 
developed a joint vision statement with the members of Holy Angels Parish, 
insuring a strong Catholic presence in the Chagrin Falls-Bainbridge area. 


1907 © = ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST PARISH, AKRON 


Y THE END OF THE nineteenth- 

century, a growing number of eastern 
European immigrants had settled in 
Akron, Ohio. While they initially 
celebrated Mass at St. Bernard Parish, 
many of these immigrant groups 
petitioned the Diocese for their own 
nationality parish. Responding to 
petitions from Slovak-Catholics, Bishop 
Ignatius F. Horstmann established SS. Cyril & Methodius Parish, a Slovak 
community in Barberton, Ohio in 1906. The following year, Father August 
Tomasek, the pastor of the community, celebrated Mass for the first time with (s) 
members of Akron’s Slovak- and Polish-Catholic community. Under the 
supervision of SS. Cyril & Methodius Parish’s next pastor, Father Melchior 
Furst, the two Akron communities purchased the former St. Bernard Church in 
June 1908, renaming it St. John the Baptist Mission Church. The Polish and 
Slovak immigrants continued to celebrate Mass together there until 1913, 
when the Polish community established St. Hedwig Parish. St. John the Baptist 
Mission continued to rely on priests from SS. Cyril & Methodius parish until 
1919, when Father Peter J. Rysanek became its first pastor. 


During the pastorate of Father George P. Novak (1923-1935), the parish 
began to grow. It purchased property on Brown Street, on which it erected St. 
John the Baptist School. To insure 
the proper education of its 
students, the community secured 
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the services of the Vincentian Sisters of Charity from Perrysville, Pennsylvania. 
In 1933, the parish hosted a massive Slovak Day celebration, which attracted 
people from throughout northeastern Ohio. Under the direction of its next 
pastor, Father George R. Bobal, the parish turned its attention to developing its 
Brown Street site. The project came to fruition under the community’s next 
pastor, Father Stephen J. Valko. In 1941, Auxiliary Bishop James A. McFadden 
dedicated the current St. John the Baptist Church—an English-Gothic structure 
built of Briar Hill sandstone. Along with celebrating the church’s beauty, the 
parish rejoiced in the fact that the work had been completed without a 
mortgage. 


With the postwar baby boom driving up parish membership, Father Valko 
resurrected plans for a parish complex—a project suspended due to wartime 
rationing. Even this project proved insufficient to serve the needs of the 
expanding parish. Before the end of the decade, the community enlarged the 
church and the school. After serving St. John the Baptist Parish for 32 years, 
Father Valko retired in 1967. His successor, Father James Slaminka, served the 
parish until 1977, when illness forced him to turn over the daily 
administration of the parish to Father John M. Tezie. Following the death of 
Father Slaminka in December 1977, Father Tezie became St. John the Baptist 
Parish’s new pastor. In 1981, the parish welcomed Monsignor Edward A. 
Seward, retired pastor of St. Francis Parish in Medina, Ohio, and deacon, the 
Reverend Mister Frank Lonteen. 


During the tenure of the community’s next pastor, Father Neil P. Conway 
(1985-1987), out-migration led to declining parish membership and school 
enrollment. In 1985, Annunciation Parish, St. Bernard Parish, and St. John the 
Baptist Parish, developed a collective plan for the religious instruction of area 
public school students, which would be located in St. John the Baptist School. 
With the closure of St. John the Baptist School in 1986 and the departure of 
the Vincentian Sisters of Charity, the Catholic Board of Education and the 
Religious Education Office rented the convent building and individual sisters 
from different religious communities began teaching catechism classes and 
administering to the sick of the parish. In 1987, the parish welcomed its 
current pastor, Father Ralph V. Coletta. 


In the ten years since the arrival of Father Coletta, St. John the Baptist Parish 
has developed a rather extensive outreach program. Through the cooperative 
actions of the parish’s St. Vincent de Paul Society and the Catholic Social 
Services of Summit County, the St. John Community Center opened in 1991. 
Here, individuals can take advantage of emergency assistance, hospitality, and 
a free weekly hot lunch program. The parish is also the distribution center for 
the area parishes’ annual Blanket Sunday Collection. In 1996, St. John the 
Baptist Parish welcomed Father Augustine Pham Van Lan and the Vietnamese 
Catholic Community of Akron. Along with participating in the year-long 
sesquicentennial anniversary celebration of the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland, St. John the Baptist Parish celebrated its ninetieth anniversary on 
June 2, 1997. 


S MANY NEW MILLS and factories were 

erected, Lorain, Ohio became the 
destination for many late-nineteenth-century 
immigrants. To better serve these individuals, 
the Cleveland Diocese purchased property 
for a new church in South Lorain. In 
September, 1900, Bishop Ignatius F. 
Horstmann established St. John the Baptist 
Parish, appointing Father Thomas McGuire 
its first pastor. Initially composed of 
Croatian-, Hungarian-, and Slovenian-Catholics, many of whom worked in 
the nearby National Tube Company plant, the parish soon became known as 
the “Steel Mill Church.” With their numbers growing, the Slovenian members 
of the community petitioned the Diocese to establish a separate nationality 
parish. In the fall of 1907, St. John the Baptist Parish sold its original property 
to this newly established community—SS. Cyril and Methodius Parish. Under 
the direction of Father James Heffernan, St. John the Baptist Parish secured 
property on East 30th Street and Clifton Avenue, where it erected a red brick 
church with steeple and square bell tower in 1909. Construction projects 
continued during the next five years with the parish completing a rectory in 
1910 and a parish school in 1914. To serve the educational needs of the 
community, Father Heffernan soon secured the teaching services of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame. 


The Parish welcomed a new pastor, Father Patrick A. Logan, in 1916. Along 
with his pastoral duties, Father Logan served as treasurer of Calvary Cemetery 
and ordinary confessor for the sisters at St. Joseph Hospital. It was during 
Father Logan’s pastorate that Lorain attracted a growing number of Mexican 
immigrants, who came to the area to find jobs in area mills. Like many Lorain 
communities, St. John the Baptist Parish grew during the 1920s, retiring its 
debt in October 1920 and erecting three portable school buildings on 
property on East 30th Street in 1923. With the area’s Mexican-Catholic 
population continuing to grow, Father Logan requested permission from the 
Diocese in March 1924 to hold a special Spanish-language mission during 
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Easter Week. Four years later, the Diocese turned over the administration of 
the parish to the Spanish Franciscans and Father David Ramos, OFM. became 
pastor. 


Father Ramos’s pastorate was a difficult one. Along with the parish school 
closing, St. John the Baptist Parish’s membership fell, as many Mexican 
immigrants lost their jobs and returned to Mexico. To better serve the spiritual 
needs of the community, Father Ramos established both an English- and 
Spanish-language branch of the Third Order of St. Francis. Unfortunately, 
discontent in the parish grew. Over the next two years, the Diocese received 
requests for a new pastor. In 1932, Bishop Joseph Schrembs replaced the 
Spanish Franciscans with the Missionary Servants of the Most Holy Trinity. 
Under the direction of pastor, Father Theophane Mulroy, M.SSS.T., and his 
assistant, Father Raphael Joseph Myers, M.SSS.T., St. John the Baptist Parish 
reopened its school. After serving for only five years, the Trinitarian Fathers 
closed the school and turned over the administration of the parish to diocesan 
priests. 


At the conclusion of the Second World War, St. John the Baptist Parish 
welcomed new parishioners, who had migrated to the area from Puerto Rico. 
Responding to this growth and Archbishop Edward F. Hoban’s call for more 
parochial schools, the parish purchased property on Grove Avenue and East 
36th Street in 1951. Work proceeded quickly on the project, allowing the 
Sisters of St. Joseph to begin classes in 1953. The following year, the parish 
opened a convent. Further growth in the late-1950s led the parish to erect 
additional classrooms and a parish hall. In 1958, the Diocese granted 
permission for Mass to be celebrated in the parish hall, eliminating the 
overcrowding which characterized the community’s Sunday Masses. Bishop 
Clarence G. Issenmann later solved this problem, granting permission for the 
construction of a new church in February 1967. Located next to the school, 
the new St. John the Baptist Church, a hexagonal building, was dedicated on 
June 30, 1968. 


Over the next 20 years, the fate of the parish remained closely tied to 
that of its members and the city’s industrial base. In 1988, the parish 
population was 2,167 persons—a figure which fell to approximately 1,800 
persons five years later. Under the direction of its current pastor, Father 
Thomas R. Smith, St. John the Baptist Parish remains a vital Catholic 
presence in its neighborhood, reaching out to the less fortunate members of 
the community and providing spiritual solace to its members. Blessed with a 
history filled with individuals from a number of ethnic and racial groups, 
the parish celebrates the Cleveland Diocese’s sesquicentennial anniversary 
and looks forward to its own centennial in the year 2000. 


£3 

1963 eb ST. JOHN BOSCO PARISH, PARMA HEIGHTS 
EDICATED TO THE nineteenth- 
century Italian saint whose 

innovative ministry assisted many 

orphan boys, St. John Bosco Parish was 

established by Archbishop Edward F. 

Hoban on June 1, 1963. Twelve days 

later, the new community welcomed its 

first pastor, Father Edward M. Tulley. Lacking both a church and rectory, 

Father Tulley initially resided at Holy Family Parish on York Road. The new 

congregation celebrated its first Mass together in the auditorium of Greenbriar 

Junior High School on June 23, 1963. With the parish composed of 10,735 

persons, the need for a permanent church became acute. The community 

took its first step toward solving this problem, when, on August 30, 1964, it 

invited Archbishop Hoban to break ground for a church and school on 

property located on Pearl Road. On July 18, 1965 Monsignor James P. 

Mcintyre, Director of the Cuyahoga County Suburban Southwest Deanery, 

presided over the laying of the church’s cornerstone. Work proceeded 

throughout the summer, so that on September 15, with Mrs. Shirley Grodhaus 

as principal, St. John Bosco School opened. On December 19, 1965, the St. 

John Bosco community celebrated its first Mass in their new church. (Gs) 


The next 15 years were ones of dramatic change for the parish. In February 
1966, Monsignor A. James Quinn, who provided weekend assistance at the 
parish and served as Assistant Chancellor of the Diocese, was invested as a 
papal chamberlain. On May 11, Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann dedicated St. 
John Bosco Church, With the beginning of the 1966-1967 school year, the 
parish welcomed teachers from the Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati, who 
remained at the school until 1975. In November 1968, the Diocese named 
Father Tulley representative of the Cuyahoga County Suburban Southwest 
Deanery to the Diocesan Commission on the Sacred Liturgy. During the mid- 
1970s, the parish welcomed the services of sisters from a number of orders, 
including the Ursuline Sisters (1974—present) and the Sisters of St. Joseph of St. 
Mark (1978-1982). 
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After serving St. John Bosco Parish for 19 years, Father Tulley retired and 
was succeeded by Father David D. Liberatore on January 29, 1982. In July 
1984, the parish once again celebrated a groundbreaking—this time for the 
community’s activities center, gymnasium, and bell tower. On December 23, 
1984, the parish’s associate pastor, Father David Novak, blessed the new 
tower, which currently contains two bells donated by St. Timothy Parish and a 
third bell cast in Holland. At the conclusion of the ceremony, Father Tulley, 
for whom the bell tower was dedicated, pealed the bells for the first time. In 
1991, St. John Bosco School received the prestigious National Excellence in 
Education Award. Three years later, a water main break severely damaged the 
school, activities center, and church. Through the action of a group of 
parishioners, however, the facilities soon were repaired. In 1994, the parish 
received its first deacon, the Reverend Mister Roger Polefko. During 1996 and 
1997, the parish engaged in a number of renovation projects, installing a new 
crucifix, Stations of the Cross, and a bronze statue of its patron saint. 
Celebrating its thirty-fourth year as a parish, the St. John Bosco community 
echoes the words of the Psalms: “I love, O Lord, the beauty of thy house and 
the place where thy glory dwelleth.” 


1898 * * ST. JOHN CANTIUS PARISH, CLEVELAND 


ISHOP IGNATIUS F. HORSTMANN 

established St. John Cantius Parish on 
April 14, 1898, appointing Father Hippolit 
Orlowski its first pastor. On March 26, 
1899, the community gathered in a 
converted car barn in Cleveland’s Tremont 
neighborhood to celebrate its first Mass. 
Soon after, Father Orlowski wrote Bishop 
Horstmann of the enthusiasm of the 
Kantowo community, assuring him that “the honorable and hard-working Poles 
would support this church and fulfill the expectations inherent with the new 
undertaking.” In September, the community opened its school, welcoming 
teachers from the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. Francis. By the 
time Father Orlowski left the parish in September 1908, the community had 
grown to approximately 400 families and a school enrollment of 300 students. 


Father Orlowski’s successor, Father Francis Doppke, supervised the 
construction of a new church and school. The burden of ministering to a 
growing parish taxed Father Doppke’s strength, led him to petition the 
Diocese for an assistant—a request difficult to fill with the dearth of Polish- 
speaking priests in the United States. After eight years of dedicated service, 
Father Doppke died on March 18, 1917. Recognizing a dissident element in 
the community and the challenges poised by a nearby parish of the Polish 


National Catholic Church, a committee of parishioners urged Bishop John P. 
Farrelly to to to carefully select the parish’s next pastor. Bishop Farrelly 
appointed Father Joseph P. Kocinski the next pastor of St. John Cantius Parish. 


By the mid-1920s, continued growth in its membership led the community 
to erect a new church. While work proceeded on the edifice, the community 
experienced one of the most divisive periods in its history. In the early months 
of 1925, the Diocese received letters from parishioners, calling for the ouster 
of Father Kocinski. By early April, Bishop Schrembs, Father Kocinski, and 
Monsignor Paul Marella, Auditor Apostolic Delegate in Washington, DC, had 
exchanged letters on the parochial conflict. While tension among the 
parishioners decreased, allowing the community to celebrate the dedication 
of its new church by Bishop Schrembs in November 1926, dissent remained a 
recurring condition for the remainder of Father Kocinski’s pastorate. In May 
1932, the Diocese reassigned Father Kocinski, replacing him with Monsignor 
Marion Orzechowski. A well loved and respected pastor, Monsignor 
Orzechowski succeeded in defusing the tension within the parish. With 
Monsignor Orzechowski’s death in May 1939, a committee of parishioners 
contacted Archbishop Schrembs, submitting a list of potential successors. On 
July 2, 1939, Archbishop Schrembs appointed Father Francis Duda, priest not 
mentioned in the parishioners’ letter. 


In May 1945, as the parish celebrated the surrender of Nazi Germany, it 245) 
received word that Bishop Edward F. Hoban had approved plans for the G) 
establishment of St. John Cantius High School. Pope Pius XII elevated Father 
Duda to the rank of domestic prelate on May 25, 1947. Monsignor Duda 
served the parish for a number of years before ill health forced him to turn over 
the community to an administrator, Father Edward F. Gackowski. Father 
Gackowski served the parish until January 1956, when it welcomed its new 
pastor, Father Francis A. Szudarek. Like other Catholic communities in Tremont, 

St. John Cantius Parish experienced dramatic changes in the following decade. 
In 1969, the parish high school merged with St. Stanislaus, St. Michael, and 
Our Lady of Lourdes High Schools, creating the multi-campus Cleveland 
Central Catholic High School. That September, the parish welcomed its new 
associate pastor, Father Ralph A. Bodziony, who, in January 1973, succeeded 
Father Szudarek as pastor. 


Over the next 10 years, the Spanish-speaking population of the area grew 
dramatically, leading Father Bodziony to propose the establishment of a parish 
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Hispanic ministry in 1984. Two years later, the parish campus was damaged 
when a explosion ripped through the church and rectory. Cleveland Central 
Catholic High School closed its St. John Cantius campus in June 1988, 
allowing the community’s elementary school to move into the former high 
school facilities. Recent renovations include the conversion of the former 
convent into a half-way house for recovering alcoholics and the creation of a 
parish hunger center. While the St. John Cantius community commemorates 
the sesquicentennial anniversary of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland, it 
prepares for its own centennial celebration in 1998. 
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1902 ©” ST. JOHN NEPOMUCENE PARISH, CLEVELAND 


— 


T THE TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY, the area 

which is now Cleveland's Slavic Village was 
undeveloped farmland. The area soon attracted 
Bohemian immigrants, who in hopes of preserving 
their ethnic religious traditions, formed the St. 
Joseph Society. With the money it raised, the 
society purchased property at the corner of Fleet 
and Raus Avenues and petitioned Bishop Ignatius F. 
Horstmann for a Bohemian priest to minister to the 
community's spiritual needs. Bishop Horstmann 
responded by appointing Father Francis J. Hroch first pastor of St. John 
Nepomucene Parish. Dedicated to the patron saint of Bohemia, who was 
martyred by Wenceslaus IV, King of Bohemia, St. John Nepomucene Parish 
broke ground for a church—school on October 16, 1902. Work on the 
project advanced quickly, allowing the community to celebrate its first Mass 
in the church on February 7, 1903. Soon after, the parish welcomed 
Dominican Sisters from Adrian, Michigan, who taught the parish’s students. 


During the next decade, the community sponsored a number of fund- 
raising activities, which netted it a substantial sum for the construction of a 
new church and rectory. In 1920, three years after the blessing of its 
cornerstone, the new St. John Nepomucene Church was dedicated. The new 
building, a Romanesque-style structure of Bokhara brick and Vermont marble 
with two towers flanking its main entrance, contains a rich collection of 
stained-glass windows honoring Slavic saints and scenes from the New 
Testament. In recognition of his years of tireless efforts, Pope Pius X! elevated 
Father Hroch to the rank of domestic prelate. Citing failing health, Monsignor 
Hroch resigned as pastor of St. John Nepomucene Parish in 1937. His 
replacement, Father Albert Masat, served the parish for four years, before 
illness also forced him to resign. On October 22, 1941, the parish welcomed 
its next pastor, Father Clarence Dik, who began a fund-raising campaign for 
the construction of a new school building. Under Father Dik’s leadership, the 
community weathered the difficult years of the Second World War and sadly 


watched as the Iron Curtain descended around Czechoslovakia. With Father 
Dik’s death in 1962, the community welcomed its new pastor, Father 
Clarence Liederbach. 


During Father Liederbach’s two-year pastorate, St. John Nepomucene 
Parish made dramatic strides, erecting the Blessed John Nepomucene 
Neumann Hall (now St. John Nepomucene Neumann Hall), and opening the 
new school building. Under the direction of its next pastor, Father Paul 
Plafcan, the community established a parish council with liturgical, finance, 
education, and public relations commissions. In 1975, Father William F. Tezie 
succeeded Father Plafcan. It was under Father Tezie’s leadership that the 
parish faced a number of challenges common to the Diocese’s urban 
parishes. Thanks to the 1983 financial assistance of the Slavic Village Jaycees, 
the parish was able to illuminate the exterior of the church. Additional 
projects completed by the parish in the last 15 years include the 
establishment of a parish kindergarten, and the “Raise the Roof” Campaign, 
which raised funds for the installation of a new roof, wheelchair ramps, and 
painting of the church’s interior. As the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland 
celebrates its sesquicentennial anniversary, St. John Nepomucene Church 
remains a lasting tribute to the faith and perseverance of its Bohemian- 
Catholic pioneers. 
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1999) Gear. JOHN NEUMANN PARISH, STRONGSVILLE 


©: July 1, 1977, Bishop James A. Hickey 
established St. John Neumann Parish, a 
community named in honor of the recently 
canonized saint, who had served a number of 
nineteenth-century missions in northern Ohio, 
and appointed Father Frank LaRocca its first 
pastor. The community celebrated its first Mass 
the following day in the auditorium of 
Strongsville Senior High School. While the parish 
broke ground for a rectory-administration building in November 1977, it 
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continued to use the auditorium for its Saturday vigil and Sunday Masses. 
Father John Vrana assisted Father LaRocca in his pastoral duties until June 
1982, when the parish welcomed its first associate pastor, Father William 
McCool. Soon after the parish’s formation, Bishop Hickey and the Diocesan 
Catholic School Building Committee decided that the new parish’s students 
should attend the parochial school at St. Joseph Parish, which was renamed 
Saints Joseph and John Interparochial School. Recognizing the growth of the 
parish and its need for a permanent church, the Diocese later purchased 
property on Pearl Road. In July 1981, the parish broke ground for its church. 
By the spring of 1982, work had progressed to the point where the 
community could celebrate its first Mass in the new building on Easter 
Sunday. On July 5, 1982, five years after the community's establishment, 
Bishop Anthony M. Pilla dedicated the new church. 


After serving the parish for 12 years, Father LaRocca resigned for health 
reasons. While the Diocese decided on his successor, Father John Vrana 
served as parish administrator. On January 16, 1990, the parish welcomed its 
current pastor, Father Robert Kraig. With the completion of its parish campus, 
the community focused on improving its spiritual life, participating in the 
Christ Renews His Parish program, and a variety of youth-oriented retreats. 
During the early 1990s, a number of priests and sisters administered to the 
spiritual needs of the community, including Father Paul Krawczyk, Father 
Joseph Hilinski, Father Michael Ausperk, Father David Woost, Father Robert 
Franco, Sister Jean Koma, HM, and Sister Patricia Ann Sylvester, CSSF. 
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With a parish membership of approximately 3,000 families, St. John 
Neumann Parish joined St. Joseph Parish in a 1993 building campaign, which 
resulted in the construction of a new gymnasium, additional office space and 
two kindergarten classrooms. In addition, the parish planned an extensive 
renovation project for the parish complex, including the erection of an 
activity center with storage facilities and additional meeting rooms. The center 
was named in honor of the parish’s founding pastor, Father Frank LaRocca, in 
March 1996. 


1969 ~~ ST. JOHN VIANNEY PARISH, MENTOR 


—— 


N SEPTEMBER 1969, Father Robert 

Kline was assigned to Immaculate 
Conception Parish in Willoughby, 
Ohio with instructions to assist in the 
establishment of a new parish for 
Catholics living in northern 
Willoughby and Mentor, Ohio. 
Dedicated to St. John Vianney, a 
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Frenchman, who grew up during the Reign of Terror and is the patron saint of 
parish priests, the community celebrated its first Mass at Lake Elementary 
School on December 8, 1969. Early the following year, the parish purchased 
two model homes on Lakeshore Boulevard, which it converted into a rectory 
and chapel-administration center. During the next two years, the parish’s 
planning commission worked diligently on a parish center. Work proceeded 
quickly after the building’s August 1973 groundbreaking, allowing the parish 
to celebrate its first Mass in the new building on August 3, 1974. 


Along with completing its campus, the community established an 
extensive social program. From its establishment, St. John Vianney Parish has 
sponsored a number of social events, including an annual parish picnic, 
dances, and friendship parties. The community organized the Second 
Collection Youth Group, which sponsors both social events and service 
projects (1971), and the Senior Citizens’ Club (1972). With its population 
continuing to grow, the parish completed a new social center in 1987. The 
following year, the community celebrated the fortieth anniversary of Father 
Kline’s ordination and the opening of the Little Saints preschool program on 
the grounds of Borromeo Seminary. The most recent additions to the parish 
campus are its new rectory and shrine to Our Blessed Mother. 
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1908 - ~ ST. JOSAPHAT PARISH, CLEVELAND 


ESPONDING TO THE growing number of Polish- 

Catholics in the St. Clair—Superior area, Diocesan 
Administrator, Monsignor Felix Boff, appointed Father 
Albert Migdalski to serve the newly established Catholic 
community—St. Hedwig Parish. The parish celebrated 
its first Mass on November 9, 1908 in the chapel of St. 
John the Evangelist Cathedral. Father Migdalski soon 
established a priest’s residence at the corner of Payne 
Avenue and East 21st Street. A dispute soon developed 
between Cleveland’s St. Hedwig Parish and a second 
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Polish-Catholic community by the same name established the year before in 
Lakewood, Ohio. In November 1910, Bishop John P. Farrelly changed the 
name of the Cleveland community to St. Josaphat Parish. On July 21, 1911, 
the renamed parish purchased three lots and converted the two of the 
property’s existing buildings into a pastoral residence and school. The Sisters 
of St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. Francis soon began teaching students in 
grades one through five. In January 1913, the parish announced plans for the 
construction of a church—school. Unfortunately, the feasibility of the project 
became questionable when it was reported that many area Polish-Catholics 
had returned to the “old country” or moved to the Warszawa neighborhood 
on the city’s “South End.” 


By the outbreak of the First World War, the St. Josaphat community had 
grown dramatically. This increased population, however, brought with it a 
series of internal conflicts which threatened to divide the parish. Complaining 
that the recent parish council elections had yielded undesirable members, St. 
Josaphat Parish’s pastor, Father Joseph P. Kocinski, requested that Bishop 
Farrelly select a second slate of parishioners. Father Kocinski’s invalidation of 
the council election exacerbated tension among his parishioners. The 
opposition leaders, referring to a previous schism which took place in another 
Polish-Catholic parish, soon drafted an explanation of their complaints and 
sent it to the bishop. “We are not making those complaints for to be against 
religion or our faith but for the purpose of preventing the idea of an 
independent church spreading as has already taken place at another Parish of 
our town. [sic]” 


In 1915, the A. F. Wasielewski Company began construction on the long- 
awaited St. Josaphat Church—an event which ushered in a new wave of 
dissent among the parishioners. By April 1918, after two years of wrangling 
over funding, the church remained unfinished. The parish suffered another 
blow with the advent of the 1918—1919 Influenza Epidemic. In a 1919 letter 
to the bishop, the parish’s next pastor, Father Joseph Spanowski, expressed his 
concern over the number of Polish Sisters of St. Joseph who had died while 
caring for the area’s sick. 


During the decades of the 1920s, St. Josaphat Parish faced a number of 
internal and external trials. In the summer of 1921, a conflict arose between 
Father Spanowski and four members of the parish council over control of 
parish finances. On February 25, 1931, Father Stanislaus Rybacki succeeded 
Father Spanowski, becoming the community’s third pastor—a position he 
held until June 1937, when Father Joseph P. Kocinski returned to St. Josaphat 
Parish. During the pastorates of Father Rybacki and Father Kocinski, the 
population of St .Josaphat Parish continued to drop. After the church sustained 
damage in a 1938 wind storm, the parish struggled to pay for the necessary 
repairs. By 1946, St. Josaphat School served only 52 students. 


In December 1948, Father Kocinski retired and was succeeded by Father 


Joseph F. Napierkowski. During the pastorates of Father Napierkowski and his 
successors, Father Stanislaus J. Ciolek and Thaddeus C. Michalski, St. Josaphat 
Parish faced the growing problems of urban sprawl and out-migration from the 
neighborhood. In September 1962, the parish school welcomed students from 
the recently closed St. Peter School. This influx of students, however, proved 
insufficient to stem the tide of shrinking enrollment. St. Josaphat School closed 
in 1966. Recognizing its deteriorating condition, Bishop Issenmann approved 
plans for the renovation of St. Josaphat Church in March 1968. 


In the following 20 years, St. Josaphat Parish underwent even more 
dramatic changes. On November 10, 1978, the community welcomed Father 
James Gettig, a member of the Society of the Precious Blood, who was 
appointed to serve the growing number of Spanish-speaking Catholics on the 
near-East Side of Cleveland. Less than two years later, Father Gettig became 
Diocesan Coordinator for Hispanic Pastoral Concerns. In February 1987, 
Bishop Anthony M. Pilla appointed Father Gettig pastor of St. Josaphat Parish. 
On June 20, 1995, Father Gettig left the community and was succeeded by 
parish administrator, Father David A. Novak. As the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland celebrates its sesquicentennial anniversary, St. Josaphat Parish 
proudly upholds the social and religious traditions of its Polish-Catholic 
founders. The current administrator is the recently appointed Reverend Mr. 
Russell Glorioso. 
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"© ST. JOSEPH PARISH, AMHERST 


Y THE BEGINNING of the American 
Civil War, the small hamlet of Plato, 
in Amherst Township, had attracted a 
significant number of German 
immigrants, with jobs in the area’s 
sandstone quarries. In 1864, the 
community began receiving regular 
visits from Father Louis Molon, who 
arrived by railroad hand car to celebrate 
Mass in the Rueben Wolcott Building. Recognizing the need for a permanent 
church for the community, 
1962 St. Justin Martyr, Eastlake Bishop Amadeus Rappe accepted 
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a donation of land at the corner of Tenney Avenue and Forest Street from 
Joseph and Susan Trost. Mr. Trost, the owner of a local quarry, also donated 
sandstone blocks for the building’s foundation. On August 15, 1868, the St. 
Joseph community celebrated the dedication of its first church. Three years 
after the church’s dedication, the community welcomed administrator, Father 
James Rouchy. Hoping to ease the financial burden of a number of parish 
men stricken with silicosis, the community founded the St. Joseph Society—a 
mutual aid association. 


In 1874, the congregation welcomed its first pastor, Father Joseph Romer. 
Like Father Rouchy, Father Romer initially lived with area families. This 
situation came to an end with the 1877 opening of the parish rectory. Under 
Father Romer’s guidance, the parish purchased “God's Little Acre” from John 
and Catherine Mickel, which it converted into a parish cemetery. Three years 
later, St. Joseph School—a small frame building opened. In addition to 
serving the needs of the St. Joseph community, Father Romer helped establish 
and minister to the spiritual needs of St. Mary Parish in Lorain. 


With Father Romer’s departure in 1891, the parish welcomed its second 
pastor, Father Henry L. Best, who, in his thirteen-month tenure, supervised 
the construction of a new belfry, in which two donated bells were hung. In 
January 1893, Father Romer returned to the parish, where he served until 
June 1899. Father Romer’s successor, Father August H. Alten, arrived in 
Amherst at a time of economic crisis. Writing to Bishop Ignatius F. 
Horstmann in 1902, Father Alten, a native of French Creek (now Avon, Ohio), 
described the dire economic state of his parishioners: “Not only have 
families moved away but also individual members of families of our parish, 
boys and girls, as high as 20 during the last year, for the simple reason that 
they could not find a lucrative employment in our burg. Now this decrease 
has crippled our parish so that now we only have about 50 families all told, 
20 of whom are widows... [sic]” Looking for a solution to the parish's 
financial difficulties, Father Alten suggested St. Joseph Parish be affiliated with 
St. John Parish in South Lorain. Bishop Horstmann agreed. Before his death in 
June 1904, Father Alten administered to the two communities, shuttling 
between them by streetcar. 


With the appointment of Father John Bertemes and the opening of the 
National Tube Company plant in South Lorain, the parish’s future prospects 
brightened. In 1910, some parishioners worried that their new pastor, Father 
Nicholas Espen, had let this newfound prosperity cloud his judgment, when 
he announced the new rectory would have the luxury of an indoor 
bathroom. Under its next pastor, Father Joseph G. Schaffeld, who arrived in 
Amherst in 1916, St. Joseph Parish flourished. Before his retirement in 1920, 
Father Schaffeld oversaw the renovation of the church interior, including the 
installation of new Stations of the Cross and a beautiful pipe organ. 


After 20 years without a parish school, Bishop Joseph Schrembs 
authorized Father James M. Eishen to construct a four-classroom sandstone 


school building at the corner of Park Avenue and Forest Street. Father Eishen 
also secured the teaching services of the Sisters of Charity of St. Augustine, 
who served the parish’s students for the next two decades. On November 23, 
1924, Bishop Schrembs dedicated the new St. Joseph School. Father Eishen 
left the parish in 1935, turning over the pastoral duties to Father James H. 
Smith, who shepherded the community through the remainder of the Great 
Depression and the Second World War. 


In the 25 years after the Second World War, St. Joseph Parish experienced 
dramatic growth. Following the departure of the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Augustine, the parish welcomed teachers from the Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Nine years later, under the direction of its new pastor, Father Joseph A. 
Lembach, the parish purchased property on Cleveland Avenue for a new 
church and school. After approximately 18 months of construction, the parish 
celebrated the opening of the new complex on October 30, 1956. With its 
swelling membership, the parish began celebrating Mass in the school 
auditorium. On June 21, 1960, the community welcomed its first assistant 
pastor, Father Jerome O. Turins. Seeking a solution to the parish’s overcrowded 
conditions, Fathers Lembach and Turins broke ground for a rectory- 
administration building and a new convent in September. Under the guidance 
of its new pastor, Father Anthony L. Kreps, the parish broke ground for its 
long-awaited church on August 10, 1969. Over the next 15 months, the 
community watched as the building took shape. On March 19, 1971, the fan- 
shaped church was dedicated. 
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After almost 11 years of service, Father Kreps retired to his farm in Medina. 
On July 1, 1978, Father Kenneth W. Retter became pastor of St. Joseph Parish. 
Father Retter also expanded the parish campus, supervising the construction 
of a picnic pavilion (1983) and the St. Joseph Athletic Complex (1985). In the 
32 months following Father Retter’s death in August 1986, the parish 
welcomed three different priests: Father Richard Hudak, Father Edward 
Gareau, and Father Leonard F. Petcavage. On March 28, 1989, the parish 
welcomed its current pastor, Father Lawrence N. Martello. On August 24, 
1997, Father Ralph E. Wiatrowski, Chancellor of the Cleveland Diocese, 
blessed and dedicated St. Joseph Memorial Bell Tower. As the Catholic 
Diocese of Cleveland celebrates its 150th anniversary, St. Joseph Parish honors 
its pioneering German families, who, by their faith and labor, laid the 
foundation for generations of Amherst-area Catholics. 
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ST. JOSEPH PARISH, AVON LAKE 


ITH THE END of the Second World 

War, waves of Americans moved 
out of urban neighborhoods in search of 
the space and privacy available in the 
burgeoning suburbs. Avon Lake, Ohio was 
one such destination. On April 13, 1949, 
the Diocese appointed Father Carl Wernet 
to establish a parish for the area’s growing 
Catholic community. Initially residing at St. Raphael Parish in Bay Village, 
Ohio, Father Wernet moved to Avon Lake and, with his new parishioners, 
celebrated the first Mass on May 1, 1949 in the Avon Lake Theater. The 
organization of the new parish proceeded quickly. In July, Father Wernet 
moved into the parish house, in which the community constructed a 
basement chapel. To strengthen the community's faith, Father Wernet 
secured the services of the Sisters of Charity of St. Augustine, who soon 
began teaching CCD classes after Sunday Mass. On October 23, 1949, the 
St. Joseph community processed from the rectory to a nearby site, where 
Father Wernet broke ground for its new church. 


During the 1950s, St. Joseph Parish grew into a mature and vital 
presence in the Avon Lake community. In July 1950, it purchased a home 
on Inwood Boulevard, which it converted into a convent. With work 
proceeding quickly, the community celebrated its first Mass in its new 
church on December 17, 1950. The following June, Bishop Edward F. 
Hoban, while dedicating the church, congratulated the community on 
erecting an entire parish campus in less than two years. Recognizing the 
sisters’ need for reliable transportation, Father Wernet purchased a jeep 
which served the community well in all kinds of weather. After some of 
the sisters had to drive the jeep directly behind the hearse in a funeral 
procession, Father Wernet soon replaced the vehicle with a more orthodox 
station wagon. 


Throughout the 1950s and 1960s, St. Joseph Parish benefited from the 
suburban population explosion. With additional students enrolling in its 
school, St. Joseph Parish added eight more classrooms to its school 
building in 1954. Separated by temporary walls since their inception, the 
classrooms finally were completed in the summer of 1956. After serving 
the parish for over 16 years, Father Wernet stepped down as the 
community’s pastor. His replacement, Father Edward Dickard arrived in 
Avon Lake in April 1966. During his pastorate, the community made a 
number of overdue repairs and reconfigured the church interior to comply 
with the edicts of the Second Vatican Council. 


In the next two-and-a-half decades, the parish, under the direction of 


Father Albert Kunkel (1982-1985) and Father Norman Riley (1985-1995), 
adjusted to a number of challenges. Recognizing the need to maintain the 
spiritual life in the face of declining vocations, the Diocese appointed the 
Reverend Mister James Stewart, the first deacon of St. Joseph Parish. As 
student enrollment fell from its record levels of the 1950s and 1960s, St. 
Joseph School adjusted, renovating eight classrooms into a computer room, 
PSR room, nursery, hospitality room, and additional office space. As the 
Cleveland Catholic Diocese celebrates its sesquicentennial anniversary, St. 
Joseph Parish, under the direction of its current pastor, Father Timothy 
O’Connor, looks forward to its golden anniversary in 1999. 


1831 <: ~ ST. JOSEPH PARISH, CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 


T ABOUT THE TIME the first paper mills 
opened in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio in the 
early 1830s, Father Vincent DeRaymacher and 
his fellow Dominican priests began celebrating 

Mass with the area’s Catholic families. The 
community soon welcomed Father John Dillon, 
pastor of Cleveland’s St. Mary on the Flats 
Parish and Bishop John B. Purcell of the 
Catholic Diocese of Cincinnati. After careful consideration, Bishop Purcell 
rejected the community’s initial request for a church. With a town charter in 
1836 and expectations of new mills and factories, Fathers Patrick O’Dwyer and 
Peter McLaughlin—priests from St. Mary on the Flats, established a station in 
Cuyahoga Falls. Responsibility for the station soon was transferred to St. Vincent 
Parish in Akron, which provided priests until 1867, when the station became a 
mission of St. Mary Parish in Hudson, Ohio. On June 19, 1887, Vicar General, 
Monsignor Felix M. Boff dedicated the recently completed St. Joseph Church. 
The Cuyahoga Falls community remained a mission church until 1904, when 
Father John Moran transferred his residence from Hudson to Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. Father Moran left the parish in 1905. His successor, Father Michael 
Shannon, remained with the parish for only a year. In 1906, the community 
welcomed its first long-term pastor, Father John A. Nolan, who, also ministered 
to the missions in Hudson and Peninsula, Ohio. 
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With its rapidly growing population, the parish began plans for a new church 
in 1907. On September 21, 1913, after six years of fund-raising, the new St. 
Joseph Church was dedicated. While Europe sunk into the quagmire of the First 
World War, the Catholic community of Cuyahoga Falls grew. Father Nolan 
responded to this growth by making plans for a new parish school. Father Nolan 
never saw the completion of the project, however, being transferred back to 
Cleveland in 1922. The community’s new pastor, Father John Lillis, deemed the 
proposed school site too small and too far from the church. With the financial 
generosity of Mr. Cornelius M. Walsh, Father Lillis purchased property on Third 
Street and Falls Avenue. On June 10, 1923, the parish celebrated the blessing of 
the school’s cornerstone with a flag-raising ceremony, and speech by the former 
commander of the Summit County Post of the American Legion and future 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States, Wendell Wilkie. In September, 
the Sisters of Charity of St. Augustine began teaching the parish’s 185 students. 


With the parish population continuing to grow and a second gift of land from 
Mr. Walsh, Father Lillis led many of the parish’s unemployed members in the 
renovation and expansion of the church in 1933. Along with the enlarging of the 
upper church, the crew constructed a small chapel in the building’s basement 
and a bell tower graced by a 1,000-pound McNelly bell and a Seth Thomas 
eight-day clock—a gift from Mrs. Edward F. Edgecomb in memory of her late 
husband. The renovation of the church interior also benefited from Mrs. 
Cornelius M. Walsh’s gifts of an Italian Carrara marble altar, cast-iron 
candlesticks and crucifix. With renovation completed, the new St. Joseph Church 
was dedicated on April 29, 1934. 


Upon Father Lillis’s death in September 1940, Father John F. Gallagher 
became pastor of St. Joseph Parish. During his pastorate, the school enrollment 
grew, leading the community to erect new classrooms in 1947 and 1951. Along 
with the second school addition, the parish completed work on a new convent, 
which today serves as a parish rectory and administration building. In 
recognition of his years of service to the Cleveland Diocese, Pope Pius XII 
elevated Father Gallagher to the rank of domestic prelate in 1953. Expansion of 
the parish campus continued under the community's next pastor, Father Vincent 
P. Jones. By 1960, a new gymnasium and nine additional classrooms had been 
constructed to better serve the educational needs of the schools 1,270 students. 
Not long after the completion of these projects, however, school enrollment 
began to fall, reaching 409 students in 1972. 


Two and a half months after Father Jones’s December 1973 retirement, the 
parish welcomed its next pastor, Monsignor Thomas P. Campbell. Under his 
guidance, the parish instituted a number of programs which breathed new 
spiritual life into the community, including a series of pastoral home 
visitations, and parish evangelization sessions. During Monsignor Campbell’s 
pastorate, the parish bade farewell to the remaining teachers from the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Augustine, established a Parish Education Fund and a widely 
acclaimed Jobs Opportunities Program, which assisted approximately 2,000 


individuals find work. 


Responding to the deteriorating state of its campus, St. Joseph Parish 
embarked on a church renovation program in 1978. During the next five years, 
the parish property underwent extensive remodeling. On March 19, 1983, 
Bishop Anthony M. Pilla rededicated St. Joseph Church. Improvement of the 
parish campus continues under the community’s current pastor, Father James J. 
Marsick. While St. Joseph Parish predates the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland, the 
untiring efforts of its priests, sisters, and lay persons continue to make it a vital 
faith community. 


1896“ * ST. JOSEPH PARISH, LORAIN 


MONG THE EARLY settlers of the Village of Lorain were 

Catholic families of Irish, German, and Polish descent, 
who soon joined together to form a mission church. In 
1878, after five years of celebrating Mass in private homes, 
the community erected St. Mary of the Lake Church. When 
a fire destroyed the building in 1895, the German-speaking 
members of the community petitioned Bishop Ignatius F. 
Horstmann to establish a separate German nationality 
parish. On November 28, 1895, Bishop Horstmann 
appointed Father Charles Reichlin to organize the area’s 70 
German-Catholic families into a community. Closely 
following Father Reichlin’s progress, Bishop Horstmann 
officially established St. Joseph Parish on January 5, 1896, 
appointing Father Reichlin its first pastor. 


While the community made preparations for the erection of a church/school, it 
celebrated Mass in the chapel of St. Joseph Hospital. Once begun, work 
progressed quickly on the building, allowing Monsignor Felix Boff to bless the 
cornerstone in August 1896. With work completed on the foundation, the parish 
celebrated Mass in the basement until the upper church was completed early the 
following year. On February 14, 1897, the St. Joseph community celebrated its 
first Mass in its new church. Along with its church, the parish also celebrated the 
opening of its school, in which teachers from the Sisters of St. Francis from Tiffin, 
Ohio taught the parish’s 40 students. During the next decade, the parish 
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completed its campus, opening a convent in 1903, and a rectory in 1908. At the 
end of the 1922-1923 school year, the Sisters of St. Francis left the parish and 
were replaced the following fall by the Sisters of Notre Dame. 


In 1927, the parish purchased property on the corner of 23rd Street and 
Washington Avenue and drew up plans for a new church. The project, however, 
was postponed when Father Reichlin died of pneumonia on December 7, 1928. 
While the community’s next two pastors, Father Julius Kitter and Father Jerome 
Rohner, attempted to keep their predecessor's dream alive, the advent of the Great 
Depression, and later the Second World War, foiled plans for a new St. Joseph 
Church. When plans were made public for Father Rohner’s transfer, parishioners 
circulated petitions, calling for their pastor’s retention. Recognizing the bond 
between Father Rohner and the parishioners of St. Joseph Parish, Bishop Schrembs 
revoked the transfer order, allowing Father Rohner to remain pastor until his death 
in December 1962. 


During the next 15 years, seven different priests served as pastors of the 
community: Father William Rooney (1963-1966); Father Andrew O’Boyle 
(1966-1967); Father Balthazar Koczan (1967-1973); Father William Snyder 
(1973-1974); Father Joseph Williams (1974-1976); Father John Fergus (1976); and 
Father Kenneth Retter (1976-1978). During these years, the parish experienced a 
number of changes. With its enrollment falling, the parish closed St. Joseph 
School in 1972. Two years later, the parish welcomed transitional deacon 
Lawrence Martello, who was ordained a priest on June 8, 1974. A second 
transitional deacon, Stephen Dohner, lived at St. Joseph Parish during the summer 
of 1975 while he worked as a patient representative in a pilot program at St. 
Joseph Hospital. 


On July 1, 1978, Father Albert Kunkel became the parish’s eighth pastor. 
Recognizing the need for a smaller facility in which to celebrate daily Mass, 
Father Kunkel authorized the conversion of the former seventh- and eighth-grade 
classrooms into a chapel. On January 30, 1979, Bishop James A. Hickey traveled 
to the parish to bless the new chapel. With Father Kunkel’s departure in October 
1982, the parish welcomed Father William Gibbons. Prior to his appointment as 
pastor of St. Joseph Parish, Father Gibbons had served 16 years as a member of 
the Diocesan Missionary Team in El Salvador, where, along with his priestly 
duties, he worked closely with Father Denis St. Marie teaching natural family 
planning. In January 1983, the St. Joseph community, with the assistance of four 
other area parishes, began serving hot meals to the neighborhood's needy. Father 
Gibbons retired in March 1993. 


With the retirement of Father Gibbons, the community entered a new era. 
Facing a shortage of priests, the Cleveland Diocese could not fill the vacancy at 
St. Joseph Parish. After meeting with the Parish Council, Auxiliary Bishop A. James 
Quinn, and representatives from the Diaconate Office, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla 
appointed a deacon, the Reverend Mister Luis A. Maldonado, pastoral 
administrator. Under the Reverend Mister Maldonado’s supervision, the parish has 


improved its hot meals program, opening a kitchen pantry. On September 12, 
1994, the parish welcomed Father Robert J. Reidy as its canonical pastor. The 
parish opened an overnight shelter in the winter of 1995, providing the 
neighborhood's homeless with a warm haven. As St. Joseph Parish begins its 
second century, its members remain steadfast in faith and service to their 
neighbors and each other. 


& #. 
1946 ~ . ST. JOSEPH PARISH, STRONGSVILLE, OHIO 


N 1945, MRS. ROBERT J. 
O'Grady petitioned Bishop 
Edward F. Hoban to establish 
a new parish to serve the 
Catholic community of 
Strongsville, Ohio. She wrote, 
“If there was a Catholic Church somewhere near on Route 42 it would be so 
much more convenient because the Greyhound buses travel over this route 
and people could easily get transportation, but if the weather is bad and cars 
privately owned are not available it’s out of the question to get to Berea.... In ® 
our neighborhood alone there are about 8 or 10 Catholic families who do not Gs) 
go to church regularly because of the inconvenience.” Responding to Mrs. 
O’Grady’s request, Bishop Hoban established St. Joseph Parish on June 19, 
1946, appointing Father Joseph J. McGraw its first pastor. A former U.S. Army 
chaplain who saw duty overseas during the Second World War, Father 
McGraw immediately launched a construction project in which parish 
volunteers erected the first St. Joseph Church—an inexpensive quonset 
building with a seating capacity for 300 persons. While work proceeded on 
the building, the parish celebrated 
Mass at Strongsville Village Hall— 
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the site of its first Mass on June 30, 1946. After months of construction, the 
community gathered to celebrate its first Mass in the new building on 
Christmas Eve 1946. 


Responding to the growing social and educational needs of the parish, 
Father McGraw launched a 1950 fund-raising campaign for a parish hall and 
classrooms. Designed by Father Peter Cherniss, a diocesan priest who had 
designed the quonset church, St. Joseph School opened in September 1950 
under the direction of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Rocky River Drive, Ohio. 
After suffering with heart disease for almost three years, Father McGraw died 
on October 13, 1962. His successor, Father James P. McDonough, former 
assistant pastor at St. Agnes Parish in Cleveland and member of the faculty of 
St. John College, began his pastorate on December 5, 1962. With growing 
numbers of Catholic families settling in the Strongsville area, Father 
McDonough immediately turned his attention to the erection of a new 
church. Conceived as a modern structure with “elements of older styles of 
architecture,” the new St. Joseph Church had its cornerstone blessed by 
Monsignor James Mcintyre on September 27, 1964. 


On April 11, 1965, as the parish prepared to occupy its new church, a 
tornado ripped through the center of Strongsville, destroying a number of 
homes. While the maelstrom narrowly missed the church, it destroyed the 
parish hall and eight classrooms, and tore the roof off the quonset church. In 
the wake of the storm, the parish canceled Good Friday and Easter Vigil 
services, as well as, classes for the remainder of the semester. On May 29, 
1965, Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann dedicated the current St. Joseph Church. 
After serving the parish for over nine years, Father McDonough died on 
March 17, 1972. With the restoration of the parish campus, Father 
McDonough’s successor, Father Robert W. Donohoe turned his attention to 
nurturing and expanding the spiritual and communal life of the parish. This 
mission continued under St. Joseph Parish’s fourth pastor, Father Anthony J. 
Dodd, with the introduction of the Renew and Trinity programs. 


On July 15, 1991, the parish welcomed its current pastor, Father Robert 
Sanson, a canon lawyer and former faculty member of St. Mary Seminary in 
Cleveland and the Catholic University of America in Washington, D.C. Under 
Father Sanson’s direction, St. Joseph Parish embarked on an ambitious 
building campaign, expanding the school, constructing a new religion office, 
and creating a gathering area in front of the church. Work on the project was 
finished in time for the community's fiftieth anniversary in 1996. Building on 
its rich history, strong sense of community and social commitment, St. Joseph 
Parish continued to fulfill St. Paul’s prayer for the Ephesians: “May Christ dwell 
in your hearts through faith, and may charity be the root and foundation of 
your life.” 


1943 = = ST. JUDE PARISH, ELYRIA 


N OCTOBER 14, 1943, Bishop 

Edward F. Hoban appointed Father 
John A. Carrabine first pastor of a new 
parish to be established in the 
northeastern section of the City of Elyria. 
After attending the recently concluded 
Eucharistic Congress in Dublin, Ireland 
and missing his return voyage back to 
the United States, Father Carrabine prayed to St. Jude for help. Explaining his 
dilemma to a steamship company official, Father Carrabine gained passage on 
the next U.S.-bound ship. After conveying his story to Bishop Hoban, Father 
Carrabine requested and received permission to dedicate the new parish to the 
patron saint of hopeless cases. The community initially celebrated Mass in the 
auditorium at Ely School on Gulf Road. In 1944, the parish purchased the 116- 
year old Abbe homestead, which it renovated into a church, rectory, parish 
hall, and kitchen. Bishop Hoban visited the parish on October 28, 1944, and 
dedicated the first St. Jude Church. Recognizing the need for religious 
instruction, St. Jude Parish secured the Sisters of Charity of St. Augustine and 
later the Sisters of Notre Dame, to teach catechism classes. 
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In 1947, the parish welcomed its first assistant pastor, Father Urban Reichlin. 
Soon after his arrival, the community purchased a twenty-one-acre tract of land 
on Poplar Street, on which it planned to erect a combination church—school, 
rectory, and convent. On April 10, 1949, the groundbreaking ceremony took 
place for the parish’s new rectory. Following a series of building-material 
shortages, work began on the church—school, allowing the three Notre Dame 
Sisters and one lay teacher to begin classes in the fall of 1950. With the church 
completed, but without pews, the parish celebrated it first Mass on Palm 
Sunday, March 18, 1951. On February 14, 1955, the parish opened its new 
convent. Father Carrabine suffered a major heart attack and died on November 
17, 1957. Three days before he was to assume his duties as second pastor of St. 
Jude Parish, Father George Manning died. Archbishop Hoban then appointed 
Father Martin Engelhardt pastor on December 26, 1957. Father Engelhardt 
retired in January 1973. The parish’s third pastor, Father John F. Buza, served the 

1964 St. Bede the Venerable, Mentor community during a period of 
change. He retired on April 21, 
1985. 
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St. Jude Parish welcomed its fourth pastor, Father Frank P. Kosem on June 
27, 1985. Recognizing the tremendous growth of the parish and the need for 
contact with his parishioners, Father Kosem divided the parish territory into 16 
geographic areas and began a campaign of pastoral visits. In June 1986, the 
recently retired Bishop of Belleville, Illinois and former Auxiliary Bishop of 
Cleveland, the Most Reverend William M. Cosgrove, came to live at St. Jude 
Parish. Three months later, the community welcomed its first resident 
seminarian, Deacon David Woost. The pastoral staff grew the following year, 
when Sister Mary Popoczy, SND became the community’s first Pastoral 
Associate and Sister Dorothy Bondi, OSU, its Director of Religious Education 
and Youth Minister. 


During the early 1990s, the St. Jude Parish Council established an ad hoc 
building committee. The body initiated talks with members of the soon to be 
closed Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary Parish in Cleveland, who graciously 
donated many of their church’s stained-glass windows. On April 29, 1990, 
Bishop Anthony M. Pilla broke ground for the new church. St. Jude 
parishioner, Mr. Ronald Landig of Wykoff, Landig and Associates, designed the 
new building, which was dedicated on April 7, 1991. With the opening of the 
new building, the parish converted the old church into a community hall. The 
Diocese recently assigned the Reverend Mister Patrick Humphrey first deacon 
to the St. Jude community. Five decades after Father Carrabine’s return from 
Ireland, the members of the St. Jude community continue to look to their 
patron saint and to each other for spiritual strength and camaraderie. 
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ST. JUDE PARISH, WARRENSVILLE HEIGHTS 


ESPONDING TO THE edict to visit 

the imprisoned, the sick, the dying, 
and to show compassion and Christian 
love to all these people, Franciscan 
priests from the Sacred Heart Province 
accepted the chaplaincy of the 
Cleveland City Infirmary and the Men’s 
and Women’s House of Corrections in 
1929. During their first years in 
Cleveland, the priests commuted to Warrensville Township from St. Joseph 
Parish on East 23rd Street and Woodland Avenue—a trip made more difficult 
in winter snow and spring rain. To remedy the situation, the province 
purchased a farmhouse on Richmond Road, which they converted into St. 
Jude Friary. 
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In July 1944, Father Roman Hasenstab, OFM joined the apostolate to the 
infirmary and, responding to requests from area residents, looked into 
establishing an area parish. After consulting with Father Thaddeus Woloszyk, 
OFM, pastor of St. Stanislaus Parish, and Father John T. Ruffing, pastor of St. 
Cecilia Parish, Father Hasenstab advised the residents to contact Bishop 
Edward F. Hoban. Following Father Hasenstab’s counsel, a committee 
petitioned Bishop Hoban, who, on November 12, 1945, established St. Jude 
Parish and appointed Father Hasenstab its first pastor. 


Without a church, the new community celebrated its first Mass at the friary 
on December 9, 1945. A committee soon petitioned the Warrensville Heights 
School Board for use of a red brick school on Emery Road. The parish 
celebrated Mass at the school until December 1949. With proceeds from its 
first two parish festivals, the community purchased a six acre site. After 
clearing the plans with the Diocese, Father Hasenstab and his parishioners 
broke ground for a church in May 1949. Fully operational by Christmas, the 
building was dedicated by Bishop Hoban on May 21, 1950. Not long after the 
church’s dedication, Father Hasenstab and his parishioners explored the 
possibility of erecting a parish school. After securing permission from the 
Minister Provincial, the parish began work on a four-classroom school, which 
opened in September 1955 under the direction of the Sisters of St. Francis of 
Mary Immaculate from Joliet, Illinois. Enrollment grew rapidly, leading the 
parish to erect a school addition in November 1956. 


During the summer of 1959, the Sacred Heart Province of the Franciscan 
Fathers transferred Father Hasenstab to Texas, replacing him with Father Louis 
Diethelm, OFM. The following spring, the Diocese granted permission for the 
parish to purchase four more acres of land in anticipation of erecting a new 
church. In June 1961, Father Diethelm exchanged parishes with Father Denis 
Hall, OFM, the pastor of St. Jude Parish in New Lenox, Illinois. By December, 
the parish had engaged the services of an architectural firm to design a new 
church and convent. Work on the architectural plans proceeded quickly, 
allowing the parish to celebrate the groundbreaking for its new facilities on 
April 5, 1964. For the next 18 months, the community watched as the new 
building took shape. On October 28, 1965, the Feast of St. Jude, the parish 
celebrated its first Mass in the new church. The following month, the parish 
welcomed Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann, who dedicated the new building. 
Constructed on a cruciform plan with seating in three of the four transepts, the 
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new St. Jude Church was awarded the Lecaro Medal for liturgical architectural 
design by the National Liturgical Conference. 


In January 1968, citing poor health, Father Hall asked to be relieved of his 
pastoral duties. He remained at St. Jude Parish through the summer as 
assistant to the new pastor, Father Ignatius Eckelkamp, OFM. One of Father 
Eckelkamp’s first duties as pastor, was to accept the resignation of the Sisters 
of St. Francis of Mary Immaculate. The Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third Order 
of St. Francis soon accepted the invitation of the parish and began serving the 
educational and spiritual needs of the community. Father Eckelkamp left the 
parish in 1978 and was succeeded by Father Anthony Glauber, OFM, who 
later went on to missionary service in Brazil. 


In 1979, Father Joseph Hemmer, OFM began his pastorate at St. Jude Parish. 
During his eight-year tenure, Father Hemmer saw the parish through difficult 
years of high inflation, soaring operations and maintenance costs, and 
declining parish membership. As a result of financial difficulties, St. Jude 
School soon closed. Since Father Hemmer’s departure, the parish has 
welcomed three other pastors: Father William Spencer (1987-1988), Father 
Elric Sampson (1988-1990), and Father Thomas Carolan (1990-present). As the 
Catholic Diocese of Cleveland celebrates its sesquicentennial anniversary, St. 
Jude Parish recognizes its lay and religious members, who have made the 
parish a vital Catholic presence in the Warrensville Heights area. 
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1978 ©” ST. JULIE BILLIART PARISH, NORTH RIDGEVILLE 


OUNDED ON AUGUST 

15, 1978 by Bishop James 
A. Hickey, St. Julie Billiart 
Parish serves the Catholic 
community of North 
Ridgeville, Ohio. Under the 
direction of its first pastor, 
Father Richard A. Gonser, 
the parish formed a building committee chaired by Mr. Daniel McNeil. In 
June 1979, it broke ground for a new church on property on Lear Nagle 
Road. While work proceeded on the church and catechetical center, the 
parish moved its rectory from a home on Emerald Drive donated by Mr. Frank 
Dettore, to a new 4,000-square foot building on Opal Drive. Through the 
efforts of parishioner and President of Gilgenbach Construction Company, Mr. 
Dick Sullinger, and an army of construction workers, the community 
celebrated its first Mass in St. Julie Billiart Church on Christmas Eve 1981. The 
parish campus narrowly escaped tragedy in 1982, when a tornado-like 


windstorm ripped through North Ridgeville. While the church escaped 
damaged, a nearby public school’s roof was severely damaged. The parish 
immediately contacted the North Ridgeville Board of Education, offering the 
use of its facilities until the damage to the school could be repaired. 


A young and vital community named in honor of the foundress of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Julie Billiart Parish has a rich spiritual life—the 
result of the efforts of former pastoral ministers, Sister Susan Wolf, SND, Sister 
Patricia Sylvester, SND, and Sister Marie Manning, SND. Since its founding, 
St. Julie Billiart Parish has participated in the Christ Renews His Parish and the 
RENEW programs. Parishioners also take an active role in the running of the 
community, acting as lectors, commentators, PSR teachers, song leaders, and 
members of the parish council. In 1989, the parish celebrated the ordination 
of one of its members, Father Neil Walters. Two other parishioners, Louis 
Woyton and John Rivera, became deacons of the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland. 


To serve the spiritual needs of the growing number of Catholics moving to 
North Ridgeville, the members of St. Julie Billiart Parish and their pastor, 
Father Richard A. Gonser, developed “Vision ‘97,” a series of activities and 
programs reaching into the year 2000. Plans currently are underway to 
redecorate the church’s interior in celebration of the parish twentieth 
anniversary in 1998. 
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ST. JUSTIN MARTYR PARISH, EASTLAKE 


& PB 
FTER CONSULTING WITH the 
pastors of Immaculate Conception 

and St. Mary Magdalene Parishes, 
Archbishop Edward F. Hoban established 
St. Justin Martyr Parish on June 14, 

1962, appointing Father Victor M. 
Lambur its first pastor. Named in honor 
of a second-century martyr who wrote a 
number of theological works and opened Christian schools in Rome, the 
parish serves the spiritual needs of Catholics in Eastlake, Ohio. With a 
membership of 967 families, the community secured property on Stevens 
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Boulevard, on which it planned to erect a church and school. While it 
celebrated daily Mass in the chapel of its temporary rectory, the parish 
celebrated Sunday Mass at Eastlake North High School. 


During the early years, Father Charles E. Haley and priests from Blessed 
Sacrament Fathers and Borromeo Seminary assisted Father Lambur in his 
sacramental duties. Parish organizations like the Ave Marie Guild, Holy Name 
Society, and Ushers’ Club offered assistance and camaraderie in the first years 
of the parish. By the fall of 1964, a school and multi-purpose room were 
completed. A faculty composed of lay teachers, a nurse-secretary, and Notre 
Dame Sisters opened St. Justin Martyr School on September 8, 1964. The 
community gathered in its multi-purpose room on October 18 to celebrate 
Mass—the first of many Liturgies spanning the next 20 years. Before his 
retirement in 1981, Father Lambur supervised one more construction 
project—the erection of a convent, bringing to an end the Notre Dame Sisters’ 
daily commute from their motherhouse in Chardon, Ohio. Under the 
direction of its second pastor, Father Louis A. Pizmoht, St. Justin Martyr Parish 
completed its physical plant, erecting a permanent church (1982), school 
addition (1986), and rectory (1988). With a membership of approximately 
2,400 families, the community offers a variety of educational and social 
activities and the opportunity to serve in a number of ministries. As it has 
grown, the community has benefited from the services of many volunteers 
freely giving of their time, money, and labor. 
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1973 “ : ST. LADISLAS, WESTLAKE 


————— * 


T. LADISLAS PARISH in Westlake 
literally had its origin in the ashes of 
the first St. Ladislas church. As detailed in 

the essay on the original St. Ladislas, 
plans were already underway to close or 
relocate the parish when the church was 
totally destroyed by fire on August 8, 
1970. In the wake of its destruction it was found that the insurance policies 
covering the church and the other parish buildings were many and varied. A 
prolonged legal discussion took place between the diocese and the insurers 
which ended in an agreement signed on December 7, 1971. The insurers 
agreed to pay the diocese $425,000 immediately. This money was funneled 
by the diocese into a reduction of its own indebtedness and the future St. 
Ladislas parish did not receive any of this initial payment. It was further 
agreed that if the Bishop chose to reconstruct the church on any site, the 
insurance companies would pay an additional sum up to but not more than 
$325,000 depending on actual costs - as long as construction was underway 
and progressing by September 1, 1973. 


This last provision in the agreement proved to be problematic. Although the 
agreement was signed at the end of 1971, nothing was done for the next year 
and a half. The old St. Ladislas parish closed November 1, 1970 and the 
remaining buildings on the property were sold. To complicate matters, by 
1973 Bishop Issenmann had become seriously ill and was repeatedly 
hospitalized. There was the dawning realization that if the bishop were to die, 
given the length of the process for the selection of a new bishop, the 
September 1, 1973 deadline could easily pass and the diocese would lose 
$325,000 of potential income. 


Monsignor A. James Quinn, then Diocesan Chancellor and later Auxiliary 
Bishop, approached Bishop Issenmann in the hospital about the matter and 
received the bishop’s permission to act. The only place where preliminary 
discussions had occurred about establishing a future parish was in Westlake 
but no concrete plans had actually been put forward. In such a pressing 
situation on July 5, 1973 Father Thomas Francis Cullen, then an Associate at 
St. Martha parish in Akron, was appointed pastor of the new St. Ladislas 
parish in Westlake and was given the task of beginning the construction of a 
church by September 1 of that year - less than two months after his 
appointment! 


The diocese owned land on Bassett Road in Westlake and it was quickly 
decided that this would be the site for the new church. Everything took place 
at breakneck speed. Father Cullen quickly obtained a bank loan for $750,000 
and the diocese received excellent cooperation from city officials with regard 
to the necessary permits. St. Eugene’s church in Cuyahoga Falls had recently 
been completed and the decision was made to build a duplicate structure as 
the new St. Ladislas. The land was blessed by Father Cullen on August 15 and 
clearing began immediately. There was a momentary scare when an 
abandoned gas well was discovered on the property. The well was capped but 
state law prohibited construction within a ninety-foot radius of a gas well. The 
planned site for the church cleared this zone of safety by just a few feet! 
Father Cullen personally laid the first brick (known as “the $325,000 brick”!) 
for the new structure on August 28 and the diocese collected the amount 
promised by the agreement with the insurance companies. 
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It was only with construction actually underway that the first parish 
assembly actually took place. This meeting was held on August 29, 1973 at St. 
Demetrios Orthodox Church Hall and it was at this point that the details of 
the parish’s formation, boundaries, etc. were actually presented to the people. 
The new parish was composed of 525 families and comprised portions of the 
territories, which formerly belonged to Holy Trinity, St. Bernadette, St. Raphael 
and St. Richard parishes. Sunday masses were originally held in the Board 
Room at Westlake High School with the vigil masses celebrated at the 
Episcopal Church of the Advent. Construction moved quickly and on August 
15, 1974 Bishop Issenmann dedicated the new church. Construction on a 
parish center was begun in 1990 and the Center itself was blessed and 
dedicated on April 24, 1991. The Center is used for the Parish School of 
Religion, meetings, social events, retreats and prayer groups. It provides space 
for the parish offices. By the time of the Center’s blessing, the parish had 
grown from 525 families to 3,698 members. Father Cullen served as pastor of 
St. Ladislas from 1973 until his retirement in the fall of 1996. In December, 
1996 the Reverend Donald E. Snyder was appointed his successor. 


A striking architectural feature at the entrance of the church is a stained 
glass window depicting the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. This 
window was recovered from the former St. Ladislas Church by a parishioner at 
the time of the fire. It was the only window that remained intact when the 
church was destroyed by fire. The window was donated by the parishioner to 
Father Cullen at the time of the building of the new St. Ladislas church. In 
addition, the stained glass window depicting St. Ladislas that adorns the 
parish center was originally in St. Martin’s church on East 23rd and Scovill. 
The window had been stored in the Benedictine archives until it was 
presented to St. Ladislas parish for its new center. 
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“a> $T. LADISLAUS PARISH, LORAIN 
HE HUNGARIAN-CATHOLIC presence in 
Lorain, Ohio began with the 1890 

establishment of the King St. Stephen of 

Hungary Society. Relying on visiting priests to 

celebrate Mass, the community received 

official recognition on June 20, 1905, and 
was Called St. Ladislaus Parish. Father Joseph 

N. Szabo was appointed its first pastor. The 

following year, the community purchased a 

one-and-a-half-acre plot of land, on which it 

constructed a basement church. The Sisters 
from the Daughters of the Divine Redeemer 


began administering to the educational needs of the community’s 230 
students that fall—a ministry which would last until June 1986. In 1907, the 
parish completed work on its permanent church—a poured-concrete 
Romanesque structure, reminiscent of the churches found in the Batyan and 
Lilesz regions of Hungary. Through the financial contributions of its working- 
class parishioners, work proceeded on the church’s interior, allowing the 
building to be dedicated on July 4, 1910. 


The following year, the parishioners of St. Ladislaus Church split over their 
support for Father Szabo or his assistant, Father Emil Egner. Members of the 
opposition later blocked parishioners from attending Mass. The conflict 
continued until November 17, 1911, when Bishop Farrelly installed Father 
Stephen Soltesz as new pastor of St. Ladislaus Parish. For the remainder of the 
decade, the community continued to sway under the constant pressure of 
dissent. By October 1920, however, the parish had succeeded in paying off its 
construction debts. The community then turned its attention to erecting a 
parish school. In January 1927, St. Ladislaus School opened under the 
supervision of the Daughters of the Divine Redeemer. Two years after the 
school’s opening, the parish faced an even larger threat—the Great 
Depression. 


Throughout the following decades, the parish watched Hungary struggled 
to survive the Second World War and the advent of the Cold War. By the early 
years of the 1950s, St. Ladislaus Parish had welcomed a growing number of 
Spanish-speaking members. In 1953, the parish welcomed Father Gerald 
Fredericks, the administrator of Sacred Heart Mission Chapel. 
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The 1960s and 1970s were years of new challenges and renewed efforts at 
St. Ladislaus Parish. In 1965, SS. Cyril and Methodius Parish in Lorain, Ohio 
closed its school, transferring its students to St. Ladislaus School. Three years 
later, Father Zoltan Demko, who had served as the community’s pastor for 21 
years, retired and was succeeded by Father Alex Demetzky. A collector of 
Hungarian folk art, Father Demetzky established a small museum at the 
parish, in which he displayed linen, embroideries, and decorative arts. Along 
with his vast collection, Father Demetzky constructed a rural kitchen 
installation similar to those found in the villages of Hungry. 


By September 1980, the future of the parish had come into question. After 
a visit to the church, the Vicar of the Western Region, Auxiliary Bishop James 
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A. Griffin, suggested that the parish lobby for the erection of a senior citizens’ 
subsidized housing complex, or consider changing it status to a territorial 
parish. While both proposals were rejected, the parish continued to fill the 
spiritual and educational needs of the Hungarian-Catholics of South Lorain. 
With its financial condition deteriorating, however, the parish closed its 
school in June 1986. Under its current pastor, Father Patrick J. Shields, and 
pastor emeritus, Father Alex Demetzky, St. Ladislaus community strives to 
maintain its role in its neighborhood and uphold the rich spiritual and ethnic 
traditions of its Hungarian pioneers. 


« > 
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ST. LAWRENCE, CLEVELAND 


Faas IN Cleveland during the 1880s, the 
Slovenian immigrants settled in the Newburgh 
neighborhood bounded by E. 80th, 81st, 82nd, Marble 
and Burke Streets. They first attended Mass at Our Lady 
of Lourdes Parish on E. 53rd before the Slovenian 
parish of St. Vitus was established in 1893. 


By December of 1901 the Slovenian community in 
Newburgh had grown to 65 families. These families 
petitioned Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann for the 
establishment of a Slovenian parish to serve their 
community. The Bishop responded positively and 
appointed Father Francis Kerze, the assistant pastor of 
St. Vitus, to be the founding pastor. The new parish was placed under the 
patronage of St. Lawrence and the people gathered together on December 11, 
1901 for the first Mass. 


The cornerstone for the combination church-school building was laid on May 
11, 1902. The first Mass was celebrated in the new building on August 31, 1902. 
On September 4 of that year the Notre Dame sisters opened a school for eighty 
parish children. The Notre Dame Sisters would teach at St. Lawrence until 1906, 
when the Sisters of St. Dominic from Adrian, Michigan took charge of the 
school. 


In 1909 Father Kerze was succeeded by Father Joseph Lavric. Father Lavric 
continued the decoration of the church and built a rectory. In 1915 Father Lavric 
died and on September 1 of that year Father John J. Oman was named pastor. 
Originally from the St. Cloud, Minnesota Diocese, Father Oman had accepted a 
call to minister to the much larger Slovenian community of the Cleveland 
Diocese. After three years of ministry at St. Vitus, he received St. Lawrence as a 
pastorate. 


Concerned about the spiritual as well as material advancement of his parish, 
Father Oman began devotional confraternities and sodalities for his parishioners. 


In 1917 he established catechism classes for Slovenian children living in Randall 
and Maple Heights. In 1920 the parish remodeled and enlarged the school 
building. 

In 1923 the parish began the construction of a permanent church. They could 
only afford to partially build their church, so they constructed a basement 
church. This partially completed but enclosed building would serve as the parish 
church until 1940, when the present church was constructed. The Depression 
caused great hardship in the parish; a number of parishioners lost their homes. 
The parish still continued a ministry of religious education to public school 
children. By 1938 the parish financial condition improved and the parishioners 
began raising funds for the new church. George Voinovich was hired as the 
architect and the cornerstone was laid in September of 1939. 


Auxiliary Bishop James A. McFadden blessed the new church and consecrated 
its altars on August 11, 1940. The 1940s saw the start of outmigration from St. 
Lawrence Parish as younger families moved to the suburbs. The parish and the 
school enrollments declined. Father (now Monsignor) Oman retired on June 14, 
1962. His successor was Father Francis Baraga. 


From 1964 to 1965 the parishioners added many necessary improvements to 
the school. In 1965 the Blessed Sacrament Confraternity of the Parish celebrated 
its golden jubilee. Ill health forced Father Baraga to resign the pastorate and 
Father Joseph Varga became his successor on March 12, 1968. A homecoming @ 
celebration to build the bonds of community between city and suburban 
parishioners and former parishioners was instituted in 1969. 


The parish population continued to drop and the school was closed in 1973. 
Even though the population dropped the spiritual life of the parish thrived. The 
Slovenian people have had a great devotion to Eucharist and maintained their 
distinctive celebration of Corpus Christi with their neighborhood procession and 
construction of shrines in various part of the parish until recent years. Since 
1979, until his retirement in 1997, Father Anthony Rebol has served as the pastor 
of the parish. The parishioners created a Volunteer Visitor Program in 1982 to 
check on the needs of elderly and homebound 
parishioners. The senior group supports social 
activities for the elderly. The parish council allows ee * 
the parishioners to actively participate in the life zs : 
of the parish. oF 
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*~ ST. LEO THE GREAT PARISH, CLEVELAND 


N OCTOBER 1948, Bishop Edward 

F. Hoban announced the founding 
of St. Leo the Great Parish. The 
community’s original 500 families 
soon welcomed their first pastor, 
Father Sylvester Lux. Without a 
church of its own, the parish 
celebrated its first Mass on October 
17, 1948 at Benjamin Franklin School on Spring Road. Father Lux soon 
secured property on the west side of Broadview Road just north of Brookpark 
Road, on which the parish constructed a temporary building. The small 
structure, which had been constructed by parish volunteers, soon proved 
inadequate to serve the growing community. Construction of a combination 
church—school began in January 1950. That fall, St. Leo the Great School 
opened under the direction of the Vincentian Sisters of Charity. Five years 
later, the Vincentian Sisters turned over the administration of the school to the 
Franciscan Sisters of Chicago. Work on the remainder of the building 
progressed quickly, allowing the parish to celebrated its first Mass in the 
building on Christmas Eve 1950. Bishop Hoban visited the parish on June 3, 
1951, and dedicated the first St. Leo the Great Church. 


Twenty-one years after the parish’s establishment, the State of Ohio 
announced plans for the construction of Interstate Highway-480—a project 
which required the appropriation of a large portion of the parish property. 
With the proceeds from the sale of the land, the parish erected a new church, 
rectory and parish offices. In 1972, Father Lux retired, turning over the 
pastoral duties to his associate Father John Fiala. During the pastorate of 
Father Fiala (1971—1975) and his successor, Father William Eylar, (1975— 
1986), St. Leo the Great Parish focused its attention on the spiritual renewal of 
its members. In the mid-1970s, the parish took an active role in both the 
Movement For A Better World and the Christ Renews His Parish programs. 
Under Father Eylar’s direction, the community instituted its annual Fall 
Festival, which continues today as the St. Leo the Great Oktoberfest. 


With fewer sisters teaching at St. Leo the Great School, the parish moved 
them into a smaller residence and converted the convent into a community 
center and preschool. In January 1986, the community welcomed its new 
pastor, Father Edward Weist. Under the direction of its current pastor, Father 
Robert M. Bielek, the 3,000 families of St. Leo the Great Parish celebrate the 
sesquicentennial anniversary of the Cleveland Diocese, looking forward to its 
golden anniversary in 1998. 
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1947. ©. $T. LOUIS PARISH, CLEVELAND HEIGHTS 


ORMED FROM THE territories of Christ 

the King, Gesu, St. Ann, St. Gregory the 
Great, and St. Philomena Parishes, St. Louis 
Parish was established by Bishop Edward F. 
Hoban on December 14, 1947. Under the 
direction of its first pastor, Father H. Reginald 
McCormick, the parish secured the Center- 
Mayfield Theater for its Sunday Masses. The fledgling parish soon purchased a large 
house on Mayfield Road, which functioned as weekday chapel, meeting facility, and 
rectory. With Father McCormick’‘s resignation on April 19, 1949, the task of creating 
a fully functional parish campus fell to his successor, Father Leonard A. Klein. In 
December, the parish established a choir which sang its first Mass on Christmas Day 
1949. In the summer of 1950, the parish purchased a permanent rectory on Edison 
Road and broke ground for a church—school. The parish soon welcomed teachers 
from the Felician Sisters of Saint Francis. On January 2, 1951, the parish students’ 
daily commute to St. Gregory the Great School in South Euclid, Ohio ended with the 
opening of St. Louis School. The parish celebrated its first Mass in the new church on 
June 3, 1951. 


During the next two decades,the parish enriched both it spiritual and communal 
life. Along with revitalizing itself, St. Louis Parish reached out to the larger 
community, participating in food and clothing collections for the Martin de Porres 
Center, supporting the Sacred Heart Academy, and coordinating social and 
educational activities with the Jewish Community Council and Hope Lutheran 
Church. After serving the parish for almost 23 years, Father Klein died in February 
1972. Father Peter A. Lenahan acted as parish administrator, until Father Joseph A. 
Goebel was appointed on April 13, 1972. Under his direction, the community 
renovated the church to comply with the edicts of the Second Vatican Council. 
Father Goebel left the parish on March 20, 1974. In the last 23 years, three other 
pastors have served the St. Louis Parish: Father Arthur A. Bacher (1974-1986); Father 
Gregory Nadeau (1987-1991); and its current 
pastor, Father Leonard J. Zamborsky 
(1991 -present). As the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland celebrates its sesquicentennial 
anniversary, St. Louis Parish prepares for its 
year-long golden anniversary beginning on 
December 14, 1997. 
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ST. LUCY MISSION, MIDDLEFIELD 


URING THE LATE-1940S and 

early-1950s, Father James 
Yavorsky, pastor of St. Edward Parish 
in Parkman, Ohio, noticed an 
increase in the number of Catholic 
families in the nearby towns of 
Middlefield and Huntsburg. He 
soon petitioned Bishop Edward F. Hoban to establish a mission church for the 
two communities. Father Yavorsky’s successor, Father Stephen Marjenin, echoed 
the call for a new church, noting that the 90 area families had to travel to 
Parkman, Newbury, Thompson, Orwell, or Chardon to attend Mass. On 
December 13, 1958, the Feast of St. Lucy, Archbishop Hoban established a 
mission in Middlefield, placing the congregation under the supervision of the 
priests of St. Edward Parish. The new community gathered with Father Marjenin 
and celebrated its first Mass in a local theater. It soon relocated its Eucharistic 
celebrations to Veteran’s Hall. Recognizing the need for a permanent church, 
the parish broke ground for its church in 1961 on a parcel of land on Ohio 
State Route-83. Utilizing furnishings from the former St. Martin Parish of 
Cleveland, St. Lucy Mission celebrated its first Mass in the new building on 
May 7, 1961. Auxiliary Bishop Floyd L. Begin visited the community in June, 
and dedicated the building. 


On March 4, 1968, the community welcomed Father Harry S. Winca. Over 
the next nine years, the community grew, adding Parish School of Religion 
classes at Cardinal High School and retiring its construction debts. In December 
1977, the St. Edward and St. Lucy communities invited Bishop James A. Hickey 
to oversee the burning of the churches’ mortgages. With the church debt retired, 
the St. Lucy congregation concentrated on expanding the church facilities, 
adding classrooms for its religious education program. Auxiliary Bishop A. 
Edward Pevec dedicated the newly completed complex on December 10, 
1989. Over the years, St. Lucy Mission and St. Edward Parish have maintained a 
close relationship, co-sponsoring a number of communal and social outreach 
programs, including a bereavement committee, Samaritan Society, which 
supplies food to the hungry, a Women’s Club with close ties to the National 
Council of Catholic Women, nursing home ministry, and an active youth group. 
In this sesquicentennial year, Father Winca and the members of St. Lucy Church 
celebrate four decades of spiritual and communal growth. 


1922 s ST. LUKE THE EVANGELIST PARISH, LAKEWOOD 


ISHOP JOSEPH SCHREMBS established 

St. Luke the Evangelist Parish on April 
18, 1922, appointing Father John A. Nolan 
its first pastor. Without a church of its own, 
the community approached the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Augustine, who generously 
offered their chapel for daily Masses and 
Baptisms and a large tent on their convent 
grounds for Sunday Mass. While frequently 
exposing the worshipers to spring storms 
and freezing winter temperatures, the tent served as the community’s church 
for the next year. On July 25, 1922, St. Luke the Evangelist Parish received 
title to a parcel of land on Clifton Boulevard between the yet-to-be- 
constructed Bunts Road and “a street to be later named [now Chase Avenue].” 
Construction on a wood-frame church began in September 1922, allowing the 
parish to move its Eucharistic celebrations into a make-shift basement chapel 
in May 1923. Father Nolan left the parish in January 1924, and was 
succeeded by Father James Heffernan. 


Under Father Heffernan’s direction, the community continued its building @ 
campaign, erecting a rectory (1925) and an eight-room school (1928). Prior to 
the completion of the school, Ursuline Sisters from St. Patrick Parish 
conducted classes on Saturdays. Father Heffernan initially requested the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Augustine to staff the school; due to a shortage of 
teachers, however, the parish turned to the Ursuline Sisters, who then moved 
into a temporary convent on the second floor of the school. The parish 
completed a new convent in 1933. Eleven years later, Ursuline Sisters turned 
over the administration of the school to the Sisters of Charity of St. Augustine. 
On June 6, 1944, Father Heffernan died. 


Under its third pastor, Monsignor James M. McDonough, the parish 
continued to grow. With assistance from assistant pastor, Father Peter 
Cherniss, who had studied architecture before entering the priesthood, 
Monsignor McDonough completed plans for a new Romanesque-style church 
on the corner of Clifton Boulevard and Bunts Road. Utilizing material 
obtained by Father Cherniss in his six-week tour of Ireland, Germany, France, 
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and Italy, the church was completed in August 1951. The parish then 
converted its original church into a social hall. Archbishop Edward F. Hoban 
dedicated the new St. Luke the Evangelist Church on May 4, 1952. With 
Monsignor McDonough’s death on June 8, 1954, the parish welcomed Father 
Michael J. Hynes. 


Along with the new church, postwar population boom acted as catalyst for 
a school addition (1954), convent enlargement (1955), and rectory expansion 
(1956). On September 1, 1956, Monsignor Charles McBride succeeded Father 
Hynes, who had died in August. A former secretary to Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
in the National Office of the Propagation of the Faith in New York City, 
Monsignor McBride initiated a strategic planning program which culminated 
in the construction of a new gymnasium, parish hall, and additional 
classrooms. On May 25, 1960, Bishop Sheen dedicated the new recreation 
center and school addition. Before his death on August 6, 1972, Monsignor 
McBride also supervised the renovation of the church interior. During 
Monsignor McBride's lengthy illness, the parish was served by administrator, 
Father Robert J. Jenkins, who the Diocese appointed pastor on October 3, 
1922: 


While it was a well-established community, St. Luke the Evangelist Parish 
continued to improve its campus during the 1980s. In 1984, the community 
remodeled the church, restoring the stained-glass windows, painting a new 
mural in the sanctuary, installing marble altars, ambry, and baptistry, and 
erecting an addition to the east end of the building. Improvements to the 
school included the installation of new energy-efficient windows, the 
conversion of classrooms into a new library, clinic, and offices. The original 
library later was converted into a community center and storage space. On 
October 14, 1991, Father Jenkins died. Bishop Anthony M. Pilla appointed 
Father Francis P. Walsh his successor on January 21, 1992—a position he 
continues to hold in this sesquicentennial year. 


Ae 
1865 ~.- ST. MALACHI, CLEVELAND 


T MALACHI PARISH was founded in 

November, 1865 to serve Irish immigrants of the 
“Old Angle.” The parish was named after Saint 
Malachy, an Eleventh Century Bishop of Armagh 
(an unsolved mystery is why the church’s name is 
spelled “Malachi,” after the Old Testament 
prophet). The first Mass was celebrated on 
November 13, 1865 at St. Mary’s of the Flats. 
Under the leadership of Father James P. Molony, 
the parish soon prospered. The cornerstone for a 


church on Washington Avenue was laid in 1867; the first Mass was celebrated on 
Christmas, 1868. Archbishop John Purcell consecrated the church on March 5, 
1871. St. Malachi was considered the “port” church and the cross on the steeple 
was illuminated to guide ships to port. In memory of that tradition, the cross on 
the current church’s spire is illuminated at night. 


Classes were first held at St. Mary on the Flats until the parish rented a brick 
building on Main Street in 1866. In 1867, a school was built on Vermont Street. 
The Ursulines came in 1869 to teach the girls; they have served continuously at 
St. Malachi School and Urban Community School ever since. In 1871, Father 
Molony purchased the Pearl Street Public School building at Pearl (W. 25) and 
Washington and opened a boy’s school, staffed by the Christian Brothers from 
1893 to 1915. The current school was built in 1885; the boys’ and girls’ schools 
were merged in 1916. Since 1968, the Girls’ school building has served as one 
campus of the Urban Community School. The rectory is the oldest building on 
the property, built in 1834 and purchased by Father Molony in 1878. 


On December 22, 1943, three days before the 75th Anniversary of the first 
Mass, the newly-renovated church burned down. The people of Saint Malachi 
and Father George Martin determined to rebuild. The war delayed 
groundbreaking for a new church and convent until July 1945; the cornerstone 
was laid in November. The current church was dedicated by Bishop Edward F. 
Hoban on June 29, 1947. Called “the Memorial Church,” the windows are 
dedicated in memory of the people of Saint Malachi and the priests and Sisters 
who served here. The baptistry and most of the statues were rescued from the old 
church and are used in the new church. The current church was most recently 
renovated in 1976. 
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Industrialization and road and bridge construction destroyed housing around 
Saint Malachi until very few homes were left; in 1928, its lowest point, St. 
Malachi had only 60 families. The opening of the Lakeview Terraces housing 
project in 1937 substantially increased the rolls of St. Malachi, as more than half 
the population at Lakeview was Catholic. However, many people raised at Saint 
Malachi remained loyal to the parish. Forced to move from the neighborhood by 
the loss of housing or enabled to move by improved economic circumstances, 
they continue to attend and support Saint Malachi to this day. Others have been 
attracted to St. Malachi by its ministry toward the needy and by its long-standing 
ministry to alcoholics through the Thursday night Angle AA meeting, Stella Maris, 
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and Samaritan Ministry. In the late 1960s and early 1970s, St. Malachi hosted 
committed Catholics inspired by Vatican Il who came together and, over several 
years, formed their own identity. In 1975, the Diocese granted the Community of 
St. Malachi official status as a personal, non-territorial parish. 


Saint Malachi Church has always sought to serve the needs of area residents. 
As the neighborhood became poorer, the church responded with the Backdoor 
Sandwich Ministry and Monday Night Meal. Saint Malachi purchased and 
renovated a trucking warehouse adjacent to the church grounds. Opened in the 
fall of 1985, as a joint ministry of the Parish and Community, Saint Malachi 
Center assists area families and children in efforts at self-development to break 
the cycle of poverty. One ministry of St. Malachi Center is Malachi Mart, which 
provides job training for area residents and household goods at discount prices. 


Another need Saint Malachi Parish recognized was that of the dying poor, 
many of whom died alone and without care. Four row-houses on Clinton 
Avenue were donated to Saint Malachi Parish. With the support of the trade 
unions and many benefactors, the buildings were completely renovated and 
opened in the fall of 1988 as Malachi House. 


1948 == 


ST. MARGARET MARY PARISH, SOUTH EUCLID 


STABLISHED BY Bishop Edward F. Hoban 

on June 22, 1948, St. Margaret Mary Parish 
welcomed members from South Euclid and 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Days after its 
establishment, the parish met with its first 
pastor, Father Henry J. Hofer, in the Oxford 
School auditorium to celebrate its first Mass. 
After securing its first rectory, the community 
began plans for its campus. With Bishop 
Hoban’s approval of the architectural plans and the creation of a building 
fund, the parish broke ground for its church and school on May 1, 1949. That 
September, the parish welcomed the Sisters of St. Joseph,who began 
instructing the community's students in the basement of St. Gregory the Great 
School. By the end of October, work had progressed sufficiently to allow 
classes to move into St. Margaret Mary School. On October 22, 1950, Bishop 
Hoban dedicated St. Margaret Mary Church and School. 


During the next five years, residential growth in the area led the parish to 
open a new school wing and to convert part of the social hall into 
classrooms. In June 1954, unable to staff the school, the Sisters of St. Joseph 
turned over its administration to the Sisters of Notre Dame. Archbishop 
Hoban visited the parish on August 20, 1955 to dedicate the community's 
new convent and social hall. While renovation and expansion work 


continued throughout the next two decades, the parish concentrated most of 
its attention on the spiritual, educational, and social development of its 
members. 


After celebrating the parish’s twenty-fifth anniversary and his forty-fifth 
anniversary as a priest, Father Hofer retired on September 13, 1973. During 
the next six years, St. Margaret Mary Parish welcomed two new pastors: 
Father Robert A. Bonnell (1973-1976) and Father Robert Labella 
(1976-1979). On February 25, 1979, the parish received its current pastor, 
Father Thomas J. Lusoski, under whose supervision, it engaged in an extensive 
church-renovation project. Bishop Anthony M. Pilla visited the parish on July 
17, 1982 to rededicate St. Margaret Mary Church. The community opened a 
preschool program in the basement of the rectory the following year. As its 
popularity grew, the parish moved the preschool program into its school 
building. In April 1984, a parish census revealed a membership of 
approximately 5,000 individuals. During this sesquicentennial year, St. 
Margaret Mary Parish remains a vital Catholic community and a place of 
spiritual renewal for its members. 


1921 ST. MARGARET OF HUNGARY PARISH, 


ORANGE VILLAGE 


N THE YEARS immediately preceding 

the United States’ entry into the First 
World War, a growing number of first- 
and second-generation Hungarian 
immigrants settled in the upper- 
Buckeye-Road area. Recognizing the 
need for an area nationality parish, a 
small group gathered at the “Music 
Hall” on East 120th Street and Buckeye Road on March 24, 1917. After 
receiving a delegation of area Catholics, Bishop John P. Farrelly notified the 
community that while no Hungarian priest was available in the Cleveland 
Diocese, he would appoint Father Richard Roth administrator of the mission. 
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On August 17, 1919, the congregation celebrated its first Mass in the chapel 
of St. Mary Orphanage. The Diocese elevated the community to parochial 
status on December 15, 1921, appointing Father Ernest Rickert its first pastor. 
Father Rickert, who emigrated from Hungary while still a seminarian, finished 
his studies and was ordained in the Catholic Diocese of St. Paul, Minnesota. 


By May 1922, construction was underway on both a church and hall. On 
September 17, 1922, the community’s new church was dedicated. Two years 
later, the parish welcomed Bishop Stephen Zadravecz, a military chaplain 
with the Hungarian Army, who conducted a two week mission and confirmed 
375 members of the community—the largest single confirmation class in the 
history of the parish. Recognizing the educational needs of the parish’s 
children, Father Rickert secured the services of the Social Mission Sisters of 
the Holy Ghost, who taught religion classes at the parish until 1929. In the ten 
years since it first petitioned the Diocese for a parish, the Hungarian-Catholic 
community had grown substantially. Bishop Joseph Schrembs soon urged the 
community to erect a larger church and school. With Father Rickert’s 
departure for Lorain, Ohio, responsibility for the project went to his successor, 
Father Andrew Koller. 


During his lengthy pastorate, Father Koller earned the title “Father of all 
Hungarian Immigrants.” Born in Kassa, Hungary, Father Koller arrived in the 
United States on the eve of the First World War. Taking up responsibility for 
the new buildings, Father Koller supervised the construction of a twelve- 
classroom school and a large church, which Bishop Schrembs dedicated on 
October 26, 1930. While the community had considered the parish dedicated 
to Princess Margaret of Hungary—at the time only beatified, Bishop 
Schrembs, recognized the intensity of the parish’s devotion to her and 
contacted Father Howard W. Smith, a Maryknoll priest in Rome, who secured 
a special apostolic indult from the Congregation of Rites for the continued use 
of the name “St. Margaret of Hungary Parish.” Years later, the parish purchased 
a house on East 116th Street, which it renovated into a convent for sixteen 
teachers from the Daughters of the Divine Redeemer from Elizabeth, 
Pennsylvania. The most noteworthy aspect of the parish’s construction efforts 
was the fact the projects were completed without mortgages—quite an 
accomplishment during the height of the Great Depression. In recognition of 
his pastoral service, Pope Pius XI elevated Father Koller to the rank of 
domestic prelate in 1935. 


Pope Pius XII canonized Princess Margaret of Hungary, thus allowing the 
parish officially to claim her as its patron saint in 1945. In the twenty years 
following the end of the Second World War, the United States experienced 
dramatic demographic changes, with large numbers of former city residents 
moving to the suburbs. Cleveland was no exception. By the time Father John 
B. Mundweil began his two-year pastorate in 1965, a large number of St. 
Margaret of Hungary Parish members had moved to Solon and surrounding 


suburbs. During the pastorate of Father Desider Hoffman, the parish dwindled 
as more members moved to the Solon-Orange Village area. 


In August 1972, the parish welcomed its new pastor, Father Ladislaus 
Rosko, who was born in Kassa, Hungary and ordained in West Germany. After 
years of consideration, Father Rosko and the members of St. Margaret of 
Hungary Parish dismantled the altar and removed the picturesque stained- 
glass windows from their church and sold the building to the Second Hope 
Baptist Congregation. With permission from Bishop Anthony M. Pilla, the 
community reestablished the church on the grounds of the Divine Redeemer 
Home in Orange Village. In September 1993, Bishop Pilla dedicated the new 
St. Margaret of Hungary Church and Community Center. 


STABLISHED BY Bishop Edward F. Hoban 

on June 14, 1945, St. Mark Parish and it 
first pastor, Father James H. Downie, 
celebrated their first Mass in the Hayes 
School gymnasium two months later. While 
the community was without a permanent 
church, St. Clement and Our Lady of Angels 
Parishes offered their churches for the new 
community’s weddings, baptisms, and 
funerals. After negotiating with the city of Cleveland, the parish broke ground 
for its church on July 25, 1948, along a rock-strewn path which later became 
Montrose Avenue. Completed in the summer of 1949, the building housed 
both the community’s church and school. On August 22, 1949, the 
community gathered to celebrate its first Mass in its new facility. The next 
month, the parish welcomed four Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary from Monroe, Michigan, who were joined by two lay teachers in 
staffing St. Mark School. When it opened, the school was one of a few 
diocesan elementary schools to have a library. While the city began paving 
Montrose Avenue, Bishop Hoban visited the parish on December 11, 1949, 
and dedicated the new facility. 
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During the 1950s, the parish campus grew, erecting a convent, rectory, 
and new church. Monsignor Louis A. Wolf, pastor of St. Mel Parish and Dean 
of the Northwest Deanery, blessed the new church’s cornerstone on June 14, 
1958. Following the first Mass on July 26, 1959, the parish converted the 
original church into classrooms. While pleased with its new facility, the 
parish planned to erect a third church, converting the newly completed 
church into a parish hall. Construction costs and the displacement of a 
number of parish families by the construction of Interstate Highway-90, 
however, prevented further construction projects. 


While unable to expand physically, the parish renovated and improved its 
campus. Four years after the completion of the church, school enrollment 
reached its peak—648 students. In 1979, the community renovated the 
church interior to comply with the reforms of the Second Vatican Council. 
With a decrease in the number of sisters serving the parish, the community 
purchased a small house for them and converted the former convent into a 
kindergarten in the fall of 1983. Six years later, the second-floor of the 
building became a preschool. Recognizing the contributions of its religious 
and lay members, St. Mark Parish celebrates the sesquicentennial anniversary 
of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland. 
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ISHOP JOHN P. FARRELLY 
established St. Martha Parish on 
January 19, 1919. Under the direction 

of its first pastor, Father John A. 
McKeever, the community secured the 
former United Brethren Church and 
purchased additional property from 
John and James Latham. While the 
church satisfied their sacramental needs, the parishioners of St. Martha 
Church often utilized the old Armory on High Street for their social programs. 
In 1920, the parish welcomed five Sisters of the Humility of Mary, who began 
teaching its 86 students. During the first half of the 1920s, the parish 
completed its campus, erecting a new church, school, and convent. Along 
with supervising the growth of the campus and the spiritual development of 
his parishioners, Father McKeever directed a number of parish activities, 
including band concerts, minstrel shows, Saint Patrick Day plays, a Young 
Ladies’ Sodality, and a School Boys Police, which later became a national 
organization. 


In the early-1940s, St. Martha Parish welcomed two new pastors, Father 
Cornelius J. Mahoney and Monsignor Carl E. Frey. During Monsignor Frey's 


pastorate, the parish renovated its campus, erecting a new rectory. On 
November 6, 1964, Monsignor Frederick B. Mohan succeeded Monsignor 
Frey. In the mid-1970s, the parish demolished an existing building and 
erected offices and a meeting center. Father William E. Black succeeded 
Monsignor Mohan in 1974, and served the parish for eleven years before he 
was succeeded by St. Martha Parish’s current pastor, Father Norman K. 
Douglas. In this sesquicentennial year, St. Martha Parish gives thanks for its 
bountiful gifts and for the unique contributions of each of its members. 
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*“* ST. MARTIN OF TOURS PARISH, MAPLE HEIGHTS 


N THE 15 YEARS immediately 

following the Second World War, 
growing numbers of Catholics moved to 
Maple Heights, Ohio and joined nearby 
St. Monica Parish. Recognizing the need 
for a second area Catholic community, 
Archbishop Edward F. Hoban 
established St. Martin of Tours Parish on June 14, 1960, appointing Father 
John J. Gerrity its first pastor. For the next two years, the parish celebrated its 
faith without the benefit of a permanent church. In July 1963, the community 
completed work on its church—a structure which incorporated the bells of 
the first St. Martin of Tours Church formerly located near Scovill Avenue and 
East 23rd Street. The parish gathered on August 12, 1963 for the formal 
dedication of the new St. Martin of Tours Church. Three years later, the 
Architects Society of Ohio of the American Institute of Architects awarded the 
church its 1966 Award of Merit. Under the direction of Sister Mary Electa 
Coleman, H.M., the Sisters of the Humility of Mary opened the parish’s school 
in the fall of 1966. 
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After serving the parish for almost 21 years, Father Gerrity retired on 
March 9, 1980, and was succeeded by Father Albert A. Krupp. The 
following spring, Sister Joyce Joecken, CS) joined the parish as its pastoral 
associate. Together with its pastoral staff, the members of the parish 
established a number of organizations, including youth and clown 
ministries, Bible study group, charismatic prayer group, and parish skills 
bank. During the next three years, the parish launched a number of 
renovation projects. Along with these physical improvements, the parish’s 
school program underwent significant changes. In the fall of 1982, St. 
Martin of Tours School added kindergarten classes. With the number of 
religious vocations falling, the Sisters of the Humility of Mary left the 
parish and placed the school’s administration in the hands of its first lay 
principal, Mrs. Rozann Swanson. 


Remaining a vital Catholic community, St. Martin of Tours Parish continues 
to improve its spiritual and educational programs in the 1990s. After Father 
Krupp’s departure to join the diocesan missionary team in El Salvador in the 
fall of 1992, the 2,500 households of the parish welcomed their new pastor, 
Father John G. Vrana. In this sesquicentennial year, St. Martin of Tours Parish 
looks to advance its faith while “...developing a new understanding of itself 
as a parish and of how it will live out its life in the new century.” 


=. $T. MARTIN OF TOURS PARISH, VALLEY CITY 


N A JUNE MORNING in 1840, a group of 

German Catholics from Abbeyville, Ohio 
rode north to Strongsville, where they met 
Bishop John Baptist Purcell, spiritual head of the 
Catholic Diocese of Cincinnati. After escorting 
Bishop Purcell and Father Patrick O’Dwyer, 
pastor of Cleveland, back to Abbeyville, the 
community celebrated Mass and asked that a rte an 
local church be erected. Louis and Harriet ita: ee 
Rolling sold property to the Diocese in January 
1842, and the community erected a small brick church on the eastern bank 
of the Rocky River. Later that year, a second plot was purchased for a parish 
cemetery. For several years, missionary priests alternately visited this church 
and an older chapel on the western side of the river. A rivalry soon developed 
between the two communities. By 1849, both churches had become 
inadequate for the area’s growing Catholic population and the two 
communities joined in selecting a site for a new church. This new building, 
the third Catholic church in Liverpool Township, was dedicated to St. Martin 
of Tours. A later influx of Catholic families led the community to erect the 


current St. Martin of Tours Church in 1861. During construction, Father John 
Van den Brock supervised an army of volunteer parish laborers. While the 
church building was completed in 1861, its interior remained unfinished for 
the next 20 years. 


During this early period, Father Van den Brock shouldered a heavy burden. 
Along with his responsibility for the St. Martin of Tours community, he served 
missions in the Royalton District of Cuyahoga County and Medina Village. 
Through their collective efforts, the parishioners succeeded in erecting a new 
pastoral residence in 1894. Three years later, the community welcomed its 
new pastor, Father Francis Braeuning, who supervised the installation of 
stained-glass windows in the church. The community narrowly escaped a 
tragic accident on May 6, 1905, when a storm rumbled through Medina 
County. A lightning strike caused the building’s two chimneys to crash 
through the church's roof, narrowly missing three Dominican Sisters and a 
parishioner 


On July 16, 1909, Father Julius M. Kitter arrived at St. Martin of Tours 
Parish. Along with his pastoral responsibilities, Father Kitter took up the 
mantle of civic leadership, supervising road improvement and building 
projects. When the First World War interfered with his effort to bring 
electrical power to Valley City, Father Kitter installed a private electrical plant, 
which served the area until 1928. After 29 years of service to St. Martin of 
Tours Parish, Father Kitter retired in 1938 to care for his ailing father in 
California. Its traditional camaraderie and spiritual strength saw the 
community through the difficult years of the Second World War. In the 
postwar period, the parish launched a number of construction projects, 
including an expansion of the rectory, erection of a new parish activities 
center, and renovation of the church’s interior. In the fall of 1986, the parish 
welcomed its current pastor, Father Thomas Dunphy. Just as their predecessors 
had erected a church of their own, the current members of St. Martin of Tours 
Parish continue to expand God's kingdom on earth. 
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ST. MARY PARISH, AKRON 


OLLOWING MEETINGS with Father Thomas 

Mahar in spring 1887, Catholics living in 
Akron’s South End received permission from 
Bishop Richard Gilmour to purchase property 
and erect a church—school. In June, the 
community broke ground for the building. Work 
progressed quickly, allowing the Sisters of Notre 
Dame to begin classes in October; the 
congregation celebrated its first Mass in the 
church on November 27, 1887. Monsignor Felix 
Boff visited the community the following 
October and dedicated the building. The Notre 
Dame Sisters served at St. Mary School until 
June 1895, when they were replaced by the Sisters of St. Joseph from 
Ebensburg, Pennsylvania. That summer, the community erected a new church, 
a temporary wood-frame structure on South Main Street, which was 
dedicated by Father William McMahon on October 13. Bishop Ignatius F. 
Horstmann elevated the community to parochial status on December 12, 
1896, appointing Father Francis T. Moran its first pastor. 


While pastor, Father Moran paid close attention to the education of the 
parish, erecting a hall for the Young Men’s Union (an organization which 
trained young men in histrionics and oratory) and five additional classrooms, 
and overseeing the first graduating class of the parish high school. Following 
Father Moran’s departure in June 1901, the parish welcomed a number of 
short-term pastors, including Fathers Joseph Clarke, Ambrose Graham, Edward 
P. Graham, and J. J. Farrell. On October 1, 1906, the Diocese appointed Father 
Lawrence A. O’Brady pastor of St. Mary Parish. Under the direction of its new 
pastor, Father Joseph P. O’Keefe, who succeeded Father O’Brady in October 
1914, St. Mary Parish began work on a new church at the corner of Coburn 
and Thornton Streets. A Romanesque-style building, the church was dedicated 
on October 1, 1916. Along with its new church, the parish erected a school, 
rectory, and convent. In January 1917, the parish school opened with 18 
classrooms, auditorium, gymnasium, and bowling alley. 


After a decades of regular growth, St. Mary Church sustained damage in 
1928 and 1929. On Ascension Thursday 1928, lightning hit the building’s 
tower, causing falling debris to damage the roof. The following year, a fire 
ravaged the church gallery and severely damaged the roof. Even in the wake 
of these tragedies and the worsening Great Depression, the community 
continued to make regular payments on its mortgage. In recognition of his 
service to the Cleveland Diocese, Pope Pius XI! elevated Father O'Keefe to the 
rank of domestic prelate on December 23, 1934. Four years later, Monsignor 
O’Keefe received permission from Bishop Joseph Schrembs to establish a 


series of social justice lectures, exploring the American Catholic Church’s 
position “in relation to capital, labor, industry, relief, and other related 
subjects.” Monsignor O'Keefe also lent his support to Akron’s Catholic 
Workers’ Movement. In 1938, the parish welcomed teachers from the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Two years before his death in May 1946, 
Monsignor O'Keefe supervised the installation of 16 stained-glass windows, 
representing the 15 mysteries of the Rosary and the Immaculate Conception 
of Mary. 


Under the direction of its new pastor, Father John J. Price, St. Mary Parish 
continued to improve its church’s interior with the 1946 completion of a 
painting of the Assumption of Mary into Heaven on the dome over the main 
altar. On October 26, 1953, Pope Pius XII elevated Father Price to the rank of 
domestic prelate. Monsignor Price served the parish for another 13 years 
before being succeeded by the community’s current pastor, Father John J. 
Hilkert. In 1971, St. Mary High School merged with St. Vincent High School. 
After serving the parish for almost four decades, the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary left the parish in 1974, turning over the administration of St. 
Mary School to its first lay principal, Ms Anne Collins. In June 1996, the 
school welcomed its current principal, Ms Joan Krill. Reflecting and 
responding to the ever changing conditions of its city, St. Mary Parish remains 
a strong and vital Catholic community in this sesquicentennial year. 
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RIOR TO 1912, Polish-Catholics in 

Barberton, Ohio celebrated Mass at SS. 
Cyril & Methodius Parish, a Slovak 
nationality community. After a change of 
pastors, a group of twelve families left the 
parish and purchased two lots on Betz 
Street, on which they erected a small 
church. The deed to the property, however, 
was not signed over to the Diocese. On 
Christmas 1913, the Polish community celebrated its first Mass in the new 

building. Between 1913 and 
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1915, Father Bronislaus Salmon served as the congregation’s administrator. 
The community went without a priest until September 1916, when it 
welcomed administrator pro tempore, Father S. A. Jastrzembski. Like many 
fledgling nationality congregations, the Barberton mission struggled to remain 
financially solvent. When the church property had to be sold to pay back 
taxes later that year, it was discovered that the original deed had never been 
properly recorded. With the assistance of the Thaddeus Kosciuszko Lodge, 
Group 1064 of the Polish National Alliance, a group of church members paid 
the back taxes and made the new deed out to the “Free Polish National 
Church.” 


While the church’s ownership remained in question, the community’s new 
administrator, Father Joseph Zielinski, petitioned the Diocese in June 1917 for 
permission to buy a house to be converted into a rectory. After negotiating 
throughout 1917 with the holders of the church’s deed, Father Zielinski turned 
over the administration of the community to Father Joseph Rajewski. During 
the tenure of St. Mary Parish’s first pastor, Father Francis Duda (1918—1920), 
the Diocese secured control of the church property and purchased a second 
site at 21st Street NW and Tuscarawas Avenue. The parish soon welcomed a 
new spiritual leader, Father John Kubacki, who served the Barberton 
community until 1922. Following Father Kubacki’s departure, the community 
welcomed a number of administrators from All Saints Parish in Canton and 
Immaculate Heart of Mary Parish in Cleveland. In 1931, the Diocese restored 
the community to parochial status, appointing administrator, Father John 
Bialek, its new pastor. Struggling with mounting debts in the face of the Great 
Depression, Father Bialek suggested to the Diocese that St. Mary Parish revert 
to mission status. The community, however, remained a parish and, in March 
1933, welcomed a new pastor, Father Joseph F. Napiekowski. 


Under Father Napiekowski’s direction, St. Mary Parish paid its mortgage 
and began construction of a new church on its 21st Street NW and 
Tuscarawas Avenue property. In November 1933, the current St. Mary Church 
was dedicated. Throughout these early years, the community remained small, 
numbering only 73 families in 1938. Ten years later, the Diocese transferred 
Father Napiekowski to St. Josaphat Parish in Cleveland and replaced him with 
Father Francis J. Szczepanski, who served St. Mary Parish until October 1954. 
His successor, Father John Kucia, administered to the community for almost 
ten years, supervising the erection of a new rectory in 1962. On June 11, 
1964, the parish welcomed Father Walter J. Golembiewski. Serving the parish 
for only two years, Father Golembiewski died on October 3, 1966. In the last 
three decades, Barberton’s Polish-Catholic community has been served by 
four other priests: Father Jacob Gorski (1967-1971); Father Paul F. Selle 
(1971-1984); Father Claude Gaebelein (1984-1994); and Father Richard Arko 
(1994-present). While still a small community, St. Mary Parish celebrates the 
Cleveland Diocese’s sesquicentennial anniversary and its own rich and 
colorful history. 


1910 ~ * SAINT MARY PARISH, BEDFORD 


N 1905, CLEVELAND’S Holy Name 

Parish established a mission for the 
Catholics of the Bedford area. With 
donations of land and labor, a permanent 
combination church—school soon was 
erected on Paul Street. The Diocese 
appointed Father John R. Hagan first pastor 
of the newly established St. Mary Parish in 
1921. The community experienced 
dramatic growth during the next decade. As the number of students increased, 
the parish purchased a wood-frame school and secured the teaching services of 
the Ursuline Sisters. St. Mary Parish’s next pastor, Father Richard Brennan, 
anticipated continued growth and purchased land at Northfield and Union 
Streets. In 1928, Father Brennan’s replacement, Father George Stuber, oversaw 
the completion of a new church—school on this property. The community soon 
agreed to construct a motherhouse for the Vincentian Sisters of Charity, the new 
teaching order at St. Mary School. 


During the next four decades, St. Mary Parish grew and matured. In 1931, 
under the direction of its fourth pastor, Father John Price, the community 
established a forty-five-member parish band. The parish’s concentration on music 
continued under the direction of its next pastor, Father Peter Shaefers, whose 
talent in music and composition made him famous throughout the Diocese. In 
1944, Father John Clark, chaplain at Hawthornden Hospital, became Father 
Shaefers’s assistant. Between them, the two 
priests supervised the expansion of the 
parish’s campus. With the parish being free 
of debt, Father Shaefers authorized the 
construction of a new church in 1950; the — 1988 St. Andrew Kim, 
first Mass was celebrated there on Easter “’ve2"4 
Sunday 1951. With a school enrollment of 
682 students, the parish opened a new 
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school wing in the fall of 1957. Over the next decade, the St. Mary community 
attracted new members, leading Father Joseph Buescher to announce plans for a 
new church. On June 21, 1970, the new St. Mary Church was dedicated. 


Along with constructing a beautiful campus, St. Mary Parish has remained 
attentive to its spiritual and communal growth. In 1964, the parish established 
the Missionary Cenacle Apostolate. Led by Father Albert Karper, the founding 
twelve women prayed and studied while working with the poor and needy of 
the area. During Father John R. Storey’s pastorate, St. Mary Parish established a 
parish council and a lay Eucharistic ministry. The life of the parish was enriched 
further with the introduction of Nationality dinners, the Better World Retreat, and 
other adult education, and parish renewal programs. In 1985, St. Mary Parish’s 
pastor, Father John Hengle introduced female altar servers and oversaw a 
number of youth renewal projects. His associate, Father Mark Hollis, assisted 
with the operation of the parish social center and the ministry to hospitalized 
and shut-in parishioners. By September 1993, a decision had to be made 
concerning the original church. The parish finally decided to borrow money and 
convert the building into a library. The newly renovated and remodeled facility 
was blessed by Bishop A. Edward Pevec on October 16, 1994. Throughout its 
history, the Blessed Mother has been St. Mary Parish’s guide and benefactor. 


N MAY 1852, Father James 

Conlan, the Vicar General of 
the Cleveland Diocese, 
celebrated Mass in the log-cabin 
home of the Thomas Donovan 
family. While it remained a 
station of St. John the Evangelist 
Cathedral, Berea, Ohio’s Catholic community also welcomed Fathers William 
O'Connor, Thomas Walsh, Michael Kennedy, and Francis McGann. In 1856, 
the Diocese assigned French-born priest, Father Louis J. Filiere, to Olmsted 
Falls, with responsibility for the Berea Catholic community. That December, 
Father Filiere was elevated to pastor of the newly established St. Mary Parish. 
In 1862, two years after Mr. Edward E. Dolan, who was studying for the 
priesthood, opened St. Mary School, Father Filiere moved an existing house 
to Front Street and converted it into a temporary church. With its enrollment 
growing, St. Mary School moved its classes to Mechanics Hotel in 1865. 
Recognizing the need for a permanent church, Father Filiere soon authorized 
the erection of a new church. Constructed of “dressed Berea Quarry stone,” 
St. Mary Church took three years to complete. In 1875, with classes relocated 


to the church basement, St. Mary School welcomed teachers from the Sisters 
of the Humility of Mary. 


The parish received its second pastor, Father John Hannan in February 
1876. He served the community for three years before turning over its 
administration to Father John T. Carroll. Under Father Carroll’s direction, the 
parish purchased property on Front Street and erected a two-story school in 
1884. Father Francis J. O’Neil succeeded Father Carroll in March 1886. 
Following Father O’Neil’s death in 1904, the parish welcomed a number of 
priests, with whom it celebrated Mass. That spring, Father Edward A. Kirby 
became St. Mary’s fifth pastor. Father Kirby served the community for over 
five years before turning over its administration to Father Thomas E. Walsh. In 
1910, the same year that Father Walsh left the parish, the Sisters of St. Joseph 
replaced the Sisters of the Humility of Mary. After almost two years without a 


pastor, St. Mary Parish welcomed Father John J. Lillis in 1912. Father James A. 


Heffernan succeeded Father Lillis in November 1920 and served until 1924, 
when he, in turn, was replaced by Father William H. Moseley. 


Under Father Moseley’s direction, the parish broke ground for a new 
school, the completion of which was delayed by a labor strike. On October 
3, 1926, Monsignor G. P. Jennings dedicated the new St. Mary School. 
During the next 16 years, St. Mary Parish was served by two other pastors: 
Monsignor C. Treiber (1936-1940), and Father Carl J. Anthony (1940-1942). 
In February 1942, the parish welcomed Father R. A. Kathe. Like his 
predecessors, Father Kathe supervised a number of construction projects, 
including the opening of a convent and the completion of eight additional 
classrooms and an auditorium. In the spring of 1962, the community 
purchased 17.6 acres of land on Kraft Street for a new church from the Berea 
Board of Education. After parishioners voted on the style of the building, a 
groundbreaking ceremony took place on September 1, 1963. A 
contemporary, fan-shaped structure, the current St. Mary Church hosted its 
first Mass on Christmas Eve 1964. Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann dedicated 
the new building on June 13, 1965. Before leaving the parish, Father Kathe 
also supervised the completion of a new rectory. 


In 1967, the Cleveland Diocese appointed Father Joseph V. Butler 
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administrator of St. Mary Parish. After 102 years of service, St. Mary Church 
on Front Street was demolished on August 30, 1968. The following year, 
Father Butler became pastor. He actively served as the parish until 1977, 
when the community welcomed administrator, Father John M. Garrity. That 
same year, St. Mary Parish received its first deacon, the Reverend Mister 
James Agrippe. Following Father Butler’s retirement the next year, the Diocese 
elevated Father Garrity to pastor. 


During the 1980s, St. Mary Parish experienced another period of growth. 
On October 10, 1982, one year after the community sold its convent, 
Auxiliary Bishop A. Edward Pevec dedicated Kraftstone—a parish activity 
center. Three years later, an all-lay faculty opened the new St. Mary School in 
the former Lechner Elementary School. Along with sponsoring active hospital 
and nursing home visitation programs, St. Mary Parish participates in the 
annual Berea Thanksgiving Eve Ecumenical Service. One-hundred-and forty- 
five years after its founding, St. Mary Parish continues to uphold the traditions 
of its founding families and remains faithful to its mission statement: “St. 
Mary’s is a faith community which worships together, follows the teachings of 
Jesus Christ in our everyday lives and actions, gives generously of our time 
and resources in service to others, shows compassion and love toward one 
another, provides religious education, and works for social justice for all.” 


"ST. MARY PARISH, CHARDON 


N RESPONSE TO petitions from Miss 

Katherine Nulty, an Irish immigrant, who 
worked as a housekeeper for the William 
Edwards family, the Cleveland Diocese 
established St. Mary Church in 1909, and 
appointed Father William A. Scullen its 
administrator. Miss Nulty argued that while 
working at the Edwards family’s summer house 
in Munson, Ohio, Catholic servants were 
unable to attend Mass. Chardon’s Catholic community soon erected a small 
white church on the corner of Ferris and Park Streets, which Bishop John P. 
Farrelly dedicated on September 1, 1910. Fourteen years later, under the 
direction of its first pastor, Father John J. Price, the community purchased a 
house on North Street and Chardon Avenue, which its converted into a 
rectory. Father Price’s successor, Father Michael L. Stevenson supervised the 
relocation and enlargement of St. Mary Church. Located next to the rectory, 
the church served as the spiritual center of the community through the 


difficult years of the Great Depression and the Second World War. During this 
time, Father Edward F. Sullivan served as pastor. 


In 1943, Father James E. Maher succeeded Father Sullivan. Father Maher 
purchased 21 acres of land and a house across the street from the church in 
anticipation of erecting a new church and school. While he never saw the 
project’s completion, dying in February 1955, his successor, Father James A. 
Walsh, oversaw the completion of St. Mary School (1961) and the new St. 
Mary Church (1962). The parish school, the first Catholic elementary school 
in Geauga County, opened with the Notre Dame Sisters administering to the 
educational needs of the parish’s 177 students. The new St. Mary Church, a 
contemporary structure capable of seating 540 persons, features an Italian 
majolica Madonna and an interior of blue glazed brick. Regular growth in 
parish membership and school enrollment led the community to complete 
eight additional classrooms in September 1965. 


During the 1970s, pastor, Monsignor Leo S. Schumacher, recognized the 
attraction of organized athletic programs and converted the original St. Mary 
Church into a gymnasium. Like his successor, St. Mary Parish next pastor, 
Father James J. Patton, expanded the educational and spiritual offerings of the 
parish, establishing adult religious development programs and Bible study 
classes, and expanding the community’s Parish School of Religion. In June 
1983, St. Mary Parish welcomed its first deacon, the Reverend Mister Edward 
J. McCarthy, Jr.. Through the remainder of the 1980s, lay involvement in the 
parish grew with the establishment of bereavement and homebound 
ministries, and a parish planning committee. The current pastor, Father 
Thomas C. Gilles succeeded Father Patton in 1992. By the time it celebrated 
its eighty-fifth anniversary, St. Mary Parish had a membership of 1,950 
families. In September 1996, the parish embarked on a campus-expansion 
program. In this sesquicentennial year, St. Mary Parish celebrates the unique 
contributions of each of its members. 
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1860 <. “ ST. MARY PARISH, HUDSON 
OMING TO HUDSON, 
Ohio to work on the 
Cleveland—Pittsburgh 
Railroad, Irish laborers and 
their families initially 
celebrated monthly Masses —— a 
with priests visiting from St. Vincent Parish in Akron and St. John the 
Evangelist Cathedral in Cleveland. In 1850, in anticipation of erecting a 
church, the community purchased property on Railroad Street. Bishop 
Amadeus Rappe established St. Mary Parish in September 1859, appointing 
former circuit-riding priest, Father Eugene O'Callaghan, its first pastor. Despite 
“the spirited opposition of some of the townspeople,” the parish erected a 
small chapel on its Railroad Street site the following year. The building 
remained at this location until 1890, when it was moved to the corner of 
Main and Streetsboro Streets. Nineteen years later, the parish enlarged the 
building, renovating the interior and adding a bell tower. Further renovation 
projects were postponed until 1949, when the community excavated a church 
basement. 


By the 1950s, parish membership had grown dramatically, leading the 
community to consider erecting a new church. Its pastor, Father Martin E. 
Cummings appointed a committee to identify a suitable location. In 1954, the 
parish purchased a sixty-two acre site at North Main and Prospect Streets. 
While able to afford the property, the community lacked the funds to build a 
new facility. Under the direction of Father Vincent O’Dea, who came to 
Hudson in 1966, the parish launched a fund-raising campaign and hired 
prominent Cleveland architect John Terrence Kelly to design the building. 
With a generous donation from the estate of Julia Colnan, who came to 
Hudson from Ireland to work as a domestic in the 1850s, the church was 
completed, allowing St. Mary Parish to celebrate its first Mass in the new 
building during Holy Week 1970. Over the next thirteen years, the parish 
grew. Father O’Dea’s successor, Father Joseph Costello, recognized the need 
for a renovated campus and launched a second fund-raising campaign for 
parish offices, an outdoor gathering area, and indoor meeting space. The 
project was completed in time for the parish’s 125th anniversary celebration. 


In early 1989, the parish council and Father Costello announced plans for 
construction of a new church. On September 12, 1993, the parish gathered 
for the ceremonial the project’s groundbreaking. In June 1995 the parish 
celebrated the completion of its renovated church. As it celebrates the 
sesquicentennial anniversary of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland, St. Mary 
Parish rededicates itself to the Lord, reflecting the heritage of faith and the 
vision of generations of Catholics, who built the foundation on which the 
present faith community stands. 


URING THE SECOND half of the 

nineteenth century, a small 
number of Irish-, German-, and Polish- 
Catholic immigrants settled in the 
village of Black River (now Lorain, 
Ohio). Lacking a church of their own, 
they traveled to St. Mary Parish in 
Elyria, Ohio to celebrate Mass. Under 
the direction of Father Joseph Romer, 
the Lorain community erected St. Mary of the Lake Church—a small wood- 
frame building in 1878. Five years later, the community erected a new 
church, converting the original building into a school. Father Romer served 
the mission until July 1884, when the Diocese elevated it to parochial status 
and appointed Father Joseph Eyler its first pastor. The following year, Father 
Eyler supervised the opening of a new brick school. In August 1905, the 
parish welcomed teachers from the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary from Monroe, Michigan and opened St. Mary Academy. 
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Father Eyler left the parish in 1888, turning over pastoral responsibility to 
Father Wimar Mueller, who served the community until Father Eyler’s return 
in 1893. Tragedy struck the parish on June 5, 1895, when a fire destroyed 
the church. As work began on a new building, many German members of 
the parish withdrew to establish their own community—St. Joseph Parish. In 
1897, Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann dedicated the new St. Mary Church—a 
Romanesque, brick building. Father Eyler served the St. Mary community 
until 1901, when he was succeeded by Father John Joseph Johnston. In 
1923, the parish opened a new elementary and high school building. On 
June 28, 1924, a tornado destroyed the church and severely damaged other 
parish buildings. Under Father Johnston’s direction, the parish erected a 
new parish house and, with funds donated by the Fisher Body Corporation, 
completed a Georgian-style Amherst sandstone church. After three decades 
of service to the St. Mary community, Father Johnston died on January 24, 
£245. 


On March 30, 1935, the parish welcomed its new pastor, Father Edmund 
J. Ahern, who served the community for ten years before becoming pastor 
of St. Dominic Parish in Shaker Heights, Ohio. Under the direction of 
Monsignor James Duffy, St. Mary Parish experienced dramatic growth during 
the mid-1950s, leading it to erect a gymnasium, and additional classrooms. 
With the opening of Lorain Catholic High School, St. Mary High School 
closed in 1969. That same year, Monsignor Duffy retired. His successor, 
Father John Kline, led the parish through the 1970s and 1980s. With the 
economy of the City of Lorain suffering, many parishioners moved to 
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Amherst and Avon Lake, Ohio, causing a significant drop in the 
membership of the community. During this time, the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
the Third Order of St. Francis took over the administration of St. Mary 
Elementary School. The Parish welcomed its current pastor, Father Daniel 
Divis in May 1992. With approximately 1,190 families, St. Mary Parish 
maintains its school program and looks forward to its 125th anniversary 
celebration in 1998. 


1850 «= - ST. MARY PARISH, PAINESVILLE 


SMALL NUMBER OF nineteenth-century 
Catholic immigrants settled in Painesville, 
Ohio and found work at the Geauga Furnace—a 
local iron smelting facility. Initially, Father Patrick 

O’Dwyer and Father Peter McLaughlin of 
Cleveland’s St. Mary on the Flats Parish traveled 
by boat to celebrate Mass with these early 
settlers. By 1846, Painesville’s Catholic 
community had grown to eleven families 
attended by Fathers Maurice Howard, Louis de 
Goesbriand, and James Monahan. Recognizing 
the need for a permanent Catholic presence in 
the area, Bishop Amadeus Rappe established St. 
Mary Parish in September 1850, appointing Father Peter Peudeprat its first 
pastor. Father Peudeprat served the community for two years before 
departing to join Bishop John Lamy in the New Mexico Territory. 
Unfortunately, Father Peudeprat never arrived in New Mexico, dying in St. 
Louis, Missouri in July 1852. St. Mary Parish’s second pastor, Father 
Charles Coquerelle, served the community for the next 17 years, 
supervising the erection of the first church (1857) and the first parish 
school (1862). To serve the educational needs of the parish’s students, he 
secured the services of the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary from 
Monroe, Michigan. 


During the next five decades, St. Mary Parish grew, welcoming Italian-, 
Hungarian-, and Mexican-Catholic immigrants, who came to Lake County 
to work in the area’s expanding agricultural industry. Leading the 
community during these years were two pastors: Father John Tracy 
(1869-1887) and Father Edward Conway (1887-1913). On December 10, 
1913, Father William Gallena began his fifty-one-year pastorate. Known as 
“Doc,” Father Gallena held a Doctorate in Sacred Theology from the 
Gregorianum in Rome. Speaking Italian and Magyar, Father Gallena 
provided counsel and solace to his newer parishioners. Under his 
direction, the parish completed a school addition, gymnasium, and new 


church, which was dedicated in 1956. In recognition of his service to the 
Catholic Diocese, Pope Pius XI elevated Father Gallena to the rank of 
domestic prelate on November 11, 1934. Monsignor Gallena received a 
second honor in August 1955, being named protonotary apostolic. 


Following Monsignor Gallena’s death in December 1964, St. Mary 
Parish welcomed Monsignor Joseph Misich After renovating the church to 
comply with the edicts of the Second Vatican Council, Monsignor Misich 
retired in 1975, turning over the administration of the parish to Father 
Robert Hanzo, who served the community for the next 21 years. After the 
short pastorate of his successor, Father Michael Dyrcz, Father R. Stephen 
Vellenga assumed charge of the parish in the fall of 1997. As the Catholic 
Diocese of Cleveland celebrates its sesquicentennial anniversary, St. Mary 
Parish reflects on its history—a story characterized by devoted priests and 
sisters, and hard working Catholic lay people. 
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~ §T. MARY MAGDALENE PARISH, WILLOWICK 


ITH THE END OF THE Second World War and 

the postwar growth of Cleveland’s suburbs, 
Bishop Edward F. Hoban recognized the potential 
development of the Lake County communities of 
Willowick and Eastlake. On January 27, 1949, he 
established St. Mary Magdalene Parish, appointing 
Father Harold Laubacher its first pastor. Almost 
immediately after its formation, the parish embarked 
on an extensive building campaign, breaking ground 
for its church on May 1, 1949. Along with the church, 
the community watched as an eight-room school 
building and rectory emerged from the mountains of 
building materials. Even though the building was not 
finished, teachers from the Ursuline Sisters began 
instructing the community's 199 students that fall. On September 17, 1950, 
one year after the blessing of its cornerstone, St. Mary Magdalene Church was 
dedicated. 


True to Bishop Hoban’s vision, the community grew to become one of the 
largest parishes in Lake County. During the next few years, the parish 
completed a church addition, two-story administration building and rectory. — 
The continuous growth in parish membership also led to an expansion of St. 
Mary Magdalene School. By 1963, the parish had constructed 26 additional 
classrooms, a library, gymnasium, dispensary and convent. As classes began 
in the fall of 1963, the Ursuline Sisters taught 1,850 students in two half-day 
sessions. 
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Father Laubacher’s successor, Father John McDonough, supervised a major 
renovation to the spiritual and communal life of the parish. After extensive 
discussion and consultation, the community established a pastoral team and a 
parish council composed of a variety of commissions and committees. To 
guide the actions of these bodies and the entire faith community, St. Mary 
Magdalene Parish wrote a mission statement: “As a Roman Catholic 
Community, St. Mary Magdalene is a community of Christians who profess 
and share a common, loving faith in Jesus Christ and are nourished through 
prayer and activity, especially the Eucharist and are inspired by the Spirit who 
calls each of us to use our gifts in the midst of our neighborhoods and 
throughout the world.” 


After 47 years of continuous use, the church building began to shows signs 
of wear. A parish committee convened to discuss a proposed renovation 
project, which included new heating and electrical systems, redesigned 
entrances, and a remodeled interior. The church was rededicated on 
November 12, 1989, just in time for the parish’s fortieth anniversary. While it 
has succeeded in constructing an impressive campus, St. Mary Magdalene 
Parish also has become a stalwart community of faith,under the curremt 
pastoral team coordinated by Father John P. Singer, ever aware of the words of 
St. Paul: “We are God's co-workers, while you are His cultivation, His 
building.” 
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ST. MARY OF THE ASSUMPTION PARISH, CLEVELAND 
(COLLINWOOD) 


T THE turn-of-the-century, Slovenian 

immigrants found employment in a 
variety of industries in the northeast section of 
the City of Cleveland and settled in the village 
of Collinwood, Ohio. The community initially 
celebrated Mass at St. Joseph Parish, where 
relations between the new immigrants and 
the parish’s Irish and German members 
exhibited a high degree of enmity. In 1905, 
Father Marko Pakiz, a Slovenian immigrant priest from Marquette, Michigan, 
arrived to organize a Slovenian parish. In his rented quarters on Collamer Street 
(now East 152nd Street), Father Pakiz and a group of Slovenian Catholics 
celebrated Mass—the first of many for the St. Mary of the Assumption 
community. 


While the new parish celebrated Sunday Mass at St. Joseph Church, it began 
a fund-raising campaign for a church of its own. With the Collinwood 
neighborhood divided by the tracks of the Lake Erie and Michigan Southern 


Railroad, a heated debate developed among the parishioners over the location of 


the new church. On January 1, 1906, the community voted to locate the parish 
south of the rail yard. After purchasing five lots at the corner of Holmes Avenue 
and East 152nd Street, the parish broke ground for a church in July 1906. The 
community celebrated its first Mass in the church on December 23, 1906. 
Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann visited the parish on August 18, 1907, and 
dedicated the new church. 


Citing his failing health, Father Pakiz resigned in 1908, turning over the 
administration of the parish to Father Andrew Smrekar. Tragedy struck the 
community that year, when 22 children of the parish died in the Lakeview 
Elementary School Fire. In 1913, Father Smrekar died from complications of a 
throat ailment. A prolific and talented writer, Father Smrekar left a number of 
manuscripts, which were stolen from the rectory during his funeral Mass. St. 
Mary Parish’s third pastor, Father Paul Hribar, dedicated much of his efforts to 
religious education. By 1915, Father Hribar had supervised the construction of 
four classrooms and secured the teaching services of the Ursuline Sisters. A 
decade after the Lakeview Elemenatry School Fire, the parish mourned another 
loss. While returning from teaching catechism at Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
Mission Church on October 18, 1917, Father Hribar and his sister were struck 
and killed by a train. 


Father Joseph Skur administered to the parish for the next five years before 
turning it over to the uncle of its former pastor, Father Vitus Hribar, who served 
the parish for the next 30 years. During the next six years, St. Mary Parish grew, 
adding a new parish house and school. The second half of the 1930s was a 
difficult period for the parish. In 1936, St. Mary Parish’s assistant pastor, Father 
Victor Virant accidentally shot himself with a tear gas gun, dying later from his 
injuries. On August 7 of the following year, associate pastor, Father Ludwig 
Kuznik, and a seminarian in residence at the parish, Anthony Zorko drowned 
while swimming in Lake Erie near the Chagrin River. After seeing the parish 
through these tragedies and the difficult years of the Great Depression and the 
Second World War, Father Hribar retired on May 23, 1952. 


Under the direction of its new pastor, Father Matthias Jager, the parish 
expanded its school building and reopened its Saturday Slovenian Language 
School to political refugees emigrating to Cleveland from Europe. Recognizing 
the potential growth of the community, Archbishop Edward F. Hoban authorized 
construction of a new St. Mary Church. In conjunction with its fiftieth 
anniversary, the parish broke ground for the new facility on October 21, 1956. 
Celebrating a Pontifical Mass, Archbishop Hoban dedicated the new church on 
February 2, 1958. Damaged by a fire the previous year, the original church was 
converted into a social hall. 


With Father Jager’s retirement in 1967, the parish welcomed its first American- 


born pastor, Father Victor Tomc, who shouldered the difficult tasks of paying off 
the parish debt and leading the community through the reforms of the Second 
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Vatican Council. These responsibilities were made more difficult by an aging 
neighborhood characterized by high unemployment and the dispersion of the 
Slovenian community throughout the eastern suburbs. After 20 years of service, 
Father Tomc retired and the parish welcomed its current pastor, Father John 
Kumse. In this sesquicentennial year, St. Mary Parish remains the religious and 
cultural heart of Cleveland’s Slovenian community of Collinwood. 


ST. MARY OF THE ASSUMPTION PARISH, MENTOR 


EFORE 1857, CATHOLICS living in 

Mentor, Ohio had to travel to 
Painesville to celebrate Mass. 
Recognizing the growth of the 
community, the Cleveland Diocese soon 
established a mission for area Catholics. 
During the next 70 years, the mission 
welcomed priests from Painesville, Euclid, 
and Willoughby, Ohio. In the fall of 1868, the community purchased property 
and renovated an existing building for use as a church. That December, the 
congregation celebrated its first Mass in the first St. Mary of the Assumption 
Church. In October 1922, Father William P. Thorpe, assistant pastor of 
Immaculate Conception Parish in Willoughby, purchased property for the 
mission on Mentor Avenue and Hart Street (now Burridge Avenue). Five years 
later, the Diocese elevated the Mentor community to parochial status and 
appointed Father Thorpe its first pastor. 


Responding to the continuous growth of the parish, Father Thorpe 
petitioned the Diocese in January 1934 for permission to erect a new church. 
Bishop Joseph Schrembs soon gave his approval for the project. In September, 
the parish celebrated groundbreaking ceremonies for an American colonial- 
style church. Work on the building proceeded smoothly, allowing Auxiliary 
Bishop James A. McFadden to dedicate it in May 1935. As they struggled 
through the trying years of the Great Depression and the Second World War, 
some members of St. Mary of the Assumption Parish clashed with their 
pastors over issues of finances and education. By the 1950s, however, many 
of these conflicts had been settled. Under the direction of its pastor, 
Monsignor George Whitehead, the parish welcomed the Ursuline Sisters, who 
began teaching 117 students in grades one through six. During the remainder 
of the 1950s and the first half of the 1960s, Mentor’s Catholic population 
burgeoned, soon reaching approximately 1,800 families. After receiving 
diocesan approval, the parish began work on a new church, which was 
dedicated on May 10, 1964. In the three decades since the church’s 
dedication, St. Mary of the Assumption Parish has continued to grow and 


prosper, welcoming a number of new members. In this sesquicentennial year, 
the community gives thanks for over a century of God’s bountiful blessings. 


ST. MARY OF THE FALLS PARISH, OLMSTED FALLS 


T. MARY OF THE Falls Parish has a long and 

rich history stretching well back into the 
nineteenth century. When the State of Ohio was 
admitted into the Union, it was truly missionary 
county—a band of circuit-riding priests serving its 
small Catholic population. Founded in 1814, 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio lacked a strong Catholic 
presence until 1849, when Irish-, German-, and 
Polish-Catholics settled in the area, finding jobs 
with railroad companies and area quarries. Without 
a church of its own, the small community 
petitioned the newly established Catholic Diocese 
of Cleveland for recognition. In 1854, the Diocese established St. Mary of the 
Assumption Mission, sending priests from St. John the Evangelist Cathedral @ 
and St. Mary Parish in Elyria, Ohio to celebrate Mass. During the next few ©) 
year, the fledgling community celebrated Mass in an area barn, log 
schoolhouse, and private home. In 1856, the Diocese elevated the 
community to parochial status. The following year, the parish purchased a 
frame house, which served as its church and rectory. A new church was 
constructed in 1858. Fifteen years later, the community relocated the 
building to the corner of Columbia and Bagley Roads. Later renamed St. 
Mary of the Falls, this church served area Catholics until January 1948, when 
it was destroyed by a fire. 


Construction of a new parish building began soon after and was 
completed in August 1949. While its basement served as a church, most of 
the building was reserved for St. Mary of the Falls School. Ten years later, the 
community celebrated the blessing of the cornerstone of the current St. Mary 
of the Falls Church. On February 18, 1960, the community celebrated its first 
Mass in the new building. During the last 37 years, St. Mary of the Falls 
Parish has grown, adding new administration offices and meeting rooms to its 
campus. While proud of their current facilities, the members of the 
community recognize that people are the heart of any parish. As it gives 
thanks for the individuals who have given it its rich history, St. Mary of the 
Falls Parish cultivates a new generation of Catholics, insuring future growth in 
faith and commitment well beyond this sesquicentennial year. 
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1841 - : ST. MARY OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, AVON 


HE FIRST GERMAN-CATHOLICS arrived in Avon, 

Ohio in 1833. By 1841 they were joined by several 
other German families, who settled in French Creek 
(now western Avon). Differences of opinion soon arose 
between the area’s Bavarian- and Alsatian-German 
immigrants. In 1844 the Precious Blood Fathers from 
Peru, Ohio established French Creek as one of their 
regular missions. From its humble beginning in a wagon 
shop and the home of Jacob Conrad, the German- 
Catholic community of French Creek began regular 
Eucharistic celebrations. In 1845 the community 
purchased land and a block house, which the men of 
the community renovated into one of the first Catholic 
elementary schools in northeastern Ohio. By the time the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland was established in 1847, the community had a population of more 
than 60 families. Despite many hardships, the community grew and erected 
its first church in 1848. Initially known as Marienkirche, the church officially 
was named St. Mary of the Immaculate Conception in 1850. With its 
enrollment continuing to grow, the parish soon erected a new brick school 
with living quarters for the teacher. By 1880 St. Mary of the Immaculate 
Conception School served the educational needs of 140 students. 


Known in the Diocese as a “troublesome” community, St. Mary of the 
Immaculate Conception Parish changed for the better with the arrival of 
Father Stephan Falk in September 1880. A builder, motivator, and man of the 
people, Father Falk improved the spirituality and education of his 
parishioners, while improving the parish’s campus. In 1886, he spearheaded 
the construction of a new school for the parish’s 160 students. Six years later, 
plans were approved for a new church. On August 8, 1892, ground was 
broken for the new building, which Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann dedicated 
on August 6, 1895. While drawing up plans for a new rectory, Father Falk 
died. The parish upheld its late pastor’s vision and completed the rectory in 
1901. 


Under the direction of Father John Thein, St. Mary of the Immaculate 
Conception Parish replaced its lay teachers with Benedictine Sisters in 1905. 
To house the sisters, the community erected a convent that same year, 
completing a later addition in 1914. The parish has benefited from the 
teaching services of the Benedictine Sisters, Franciscan Sisters from Toledo, 
Ohio and the Sisters of Notre Dame, who upheld the school’s educational 
standards through the difficult years of the Great Depression and the Second 
World War. In 1953 as its enrollment burgeoned, St. Mary of the Immaculate 
Conception School added four classrooms and a school hall. With the 
completion of a new convent in 1968, the parish renovated the old one into a 


library, audio-visual facility and teachers’ lunch room. In the last three 
decades, as the number of religious vocations has fallen, the faculty of the 
parish school has been bolstered by a growing number of talented lay 
teachers. Ever mindful of their rich and colorful history, the members of St. 
Mary of the Immaculate Conception Parish maintain and preserve their 
campus and cemetery. Under the direction of its current pastor, Father Arthur 
B. Egan, the community celebrates the sesquicentennial of the Catholic 
Diocese of Cleveland. 
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“© ST. MARY OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
: WOOSTER 


HE HISTORY OF Catholicism in Wayne County 

begins with the missionary labors of 
Dominican priest, Father Edward Fenwick—’the 
Apostle of Ohio.” In 1818, on his first trip into the 
wilderness of northeastern Ohio, the future Bishop 
of Cincinnati celebrated Mass with the sole 
Catholic resident of Wooster, Ohio, Mister Edward 
Gallagher. Father Fenwick visited the town again 
the following year. By the 1820s, a small group of 
lrish- and German-Catholics had arrived in Wayne 
County from their homes in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. Circuit-riding priests soon celebrated Mass with area residents in 
Dungannon, Doylestown, and Canton. In 1826, a mission station was 
established in Wooster. Between 1830 and 1834, Father John Martin Henni, the 
future first Bishop of the Milwaukee Diocese, served Wooster’s Catholic 
community from St. John Parish in Canton. In 1834, responsibility for the 
Wooster mission passed to the Catholic community of Massillon. 


Bishop John B. Purcell visited the mission in 1846, and recognized the need 
for a permanent church. The following February, Father Philip Foley of Massillon 
purchased property on Madison Avenue in anticipation of erecting Wooster’s first 
Catholic church. Bishop Purcell returned on August 20, 1847 and blessed the 
cornerstone of the new building. In 1849, St. Mary of the Immaculate 
Conception Church was dedicated. Over the next decade, the community grew, 
leading it to enlarge the building’s sanctuary in the 1860s. The enlarged facility 
served the spiritual needs of the community until March 19, 1913, when a spark 
from a passing locomotive ignited a fire which burned the church to the ground. 
Following the purchase of property on Bowman Street, the parish broke ground 
for its present church in May 1915. Bishop John P. Farrelly dedicated the 
Romanesque-style church on June 16, 1918. During this time, growing numbers 


of Catholic immigrants from Abruzzi, Calabria, and other regions of Italy settled 
in Wooster and joined the St. Mary of the Immaculate Conception community. 


Along with serving the spiritual needs of its members, the parish attended to 
the educational needs of its children, opening a school in 1865. Initially served 
by a lay teacher, the school welcomed teachers from the Sisters of St. Dominic 
from Akron, Ohio in 1914. Two years later, the parish erected a new school on 
Beall Avenue. As the school’s enrollment grew, the parish constructed a nine- 
room school building in 1928. Forty years later, eight more classrooms, a library, 
and gymnasium were added to the building. Following the departure of the 
Sisters of St. Dominic in 1964, the school reverted to an all-lay faculty, which 
today serves the educational needs of 179 students. In addition to its day-school 
program, St. Mary of the Immaculate Conception Parish sponsors Parish School 
of Religion, preschool, and day-care programs. 


Since 1846, seventeen pastors have served the community: Father Philip Foley 
(1846-1847); Father August Campion (1848-1 852); Father George Brennan 
(1852-1856); Father Michael O’Neill (1856-1861); Father Victor Arnould 
(1861-1862); Father Joseph Gallagher (1862-1865); Father Fridolin Ankly 
(1865-1914); Father Edward Kramer (1914-1922); Father Michael Moriarty 
(1922-1923); Father Owen Gallagher (1923-1938); Father Richard Roth 
(1938-1945); Father Edward Hannon (1945-1950); Father Bernard Weigand 
(1950-1966); Father Thomas Sullivan (1966-1973); Father Thomas Sebian 
(1973-1979); Father Ralph Coletta (1979-1 987); and Father John Mueller 
(1987-present). In this sesquicentennial year, nearly 5,000 Catholics reside 
within the parish’s boundaries and benefit from a wide variety of parish 
ministries and organizations. As it looks to the new millennium, St. Mary of the 
Immaculate Conception Parish gives thanks for its rich history of faith and 
service. 


HOUGH ELYRIA WAS founded in 1817, the first 

Catholics, brothers Con and Peter Cavitt, did not settle 
in Elyria until 1835. They were soon joined by other 
Catholics most of whom lived on the furnace grounds, 
near the present Furnace Street. These families traveled to 
Saint John of the Cross in LaPorte for the Sacraments. 


When Bishop John Purcell of Cincinnati visited Elyria in 
1835, he found approximately twenty households of Irish 
or German Catholics. Realizing that these people could 
benefit from regular priestly visits, he ordered the pastor of 


Cleveland, Father Peter McLaughlin to include Elyria on his missionary visits. 
The Cleveland pastors served the Irish and English-speaking Catholics. The 
Sanguinist priests ministered to the German Catholics. 


In 1853 Father Michael Healy was assigned as the first resident pastor of 
Elyria with missions in Lorain and Huron counties. The next year saw the 
purchase of property at Fourth Street and Middle Avenue. A small frame 
church was built. In 1857 land was bought for a cemetery. The first burial was 
that of a child, with other children serving as his pall bearers. 


Father Robert Sidley became pastor in March of 1859. He enlarged the 
church and added a room at the rear of the building. This room would 
become the first parish school. A number of parish women taught in the 
school in the early years. In 1886 the religious community of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph took charge of the school. In 1899 the sisters were succeeded by the 
Notre Dame Sisters, who still teach at the parish. 


In 1863 Father Francis Sullivan became pastor. Within seven months he 
was dead from tuberculosis. The parish received pastoral care from the 
Cathedral and a neighboring Norwalk parish. 


In late 1865 Father Louis Molon took charge of the parish. He purchased a 
bell named “Cecilia” for the congregation and a tracker-action organ that is 
still in use. Additional land was purchased for a school. Father Molon 
zealously served Elyria and its missions until March of 1880 when he was 
incapacitated by a stroke. He died that November from complications of the 
stroke. Like Father Sullivan, he was buried in St. Mary Church. When the 
church was subsequently demolished, the remains of both priests were 
transferred to the parish cemetery. 


The new pastor of Elyria was Father John Schaffeld, who assumed the 
pastorate in May of 1880. Noting how his parish was growing, he realized 
that a new church was needed. By 1883 work, under the direction of J. W. 
Hart, was started. Bishop Richard Gilmour dedicated the new church on June 
13, 1886. Father Thomas Thorpe preached to the English portion of the 
congregation, while Father Francis Westerholt spoke to the German-speaking 
members in their native tongue. 


More land was bought and a house was remodeled for use as a convent. 
Another bell was purchased and affectionately named “Big John” in honor of 
the pastor. A nine room school house was built and called the Guardian 
Angels Building. The old school was torn down and a rectory was built on the 
site. The present convent was built in 1907. After laboring over thirty years in 
the parish, Father Schaffeld died on June 7, 1911 and was buried in the parish 
cemetery. 


Father Edward Burke served as the administrator until Father James 
Mooney was named pastor in September of 1911. One of his first efforts was 
a parish high school which lasted from 1912 until 1923, when the parish 
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decided to close it because additional classroom space was needed for the 
grade school. It was during his pastorate that the first of Saint Mary’s daughter 
parishes would be established. This was Saint Agnes Parish, which began in 
1914. Holy Cross Parish was opened in 1922 and Sacred Heart of Jesus became 
a separate congregation in 1924. The last of the daugther churches was Saint 
Jude Parish which was established in 1944. 


Father James Daley succeeded Father Mooney in 1930. The next pastor was 
Father William Mooney, who took charge of the parish in 1937. 


In June of 1945 Monsignor William L. Newton became pastor. Monsignor 
Newton was a dynamic visionary. During his administration the parish built a 
second school. This school would serve as the first Elyria Catholic High 
School. Monsignor Newton had developed the concept of an area high 
school and led the fund-raising efforts. This building, after the high school 
found permanent quarters, was now called the Marian Building and became 
the parish junior high. The Stang building was purchased and additional 
classrooms and a gym were remodeled for use. It is known as the Pius X 
Building. In 1957 the former St. Paul United Church of Christ was bought and 
it was remodeled to serve as a parish hall. In 1975 it was torn down and the 
modern St. Mary Hall was constructed on the site. Monsignor supervised the 
renovation of the church in 1961 and established a chapel in the lower hall. 


Monsignor Newton held a Doctorate in Sacred Scripture and was well 
versed in Higher Criticism. He was well prepared for implementing the 
Documents of the Second Vatican Council. He and his close friend, Joseph 
Hengesbaugh, a millionaire parishioner, shared a common vision: the greatest 
need in the Church was adult catechesis. Elyria Catholic High School had 
been their joint project. Monsignor Newton had introduced the Cursillo 
movement to Saint Mary and to the Diocese. 


In 1965 Monsignor Newton and Hengesbaugh cooperated in hiring Don 
Nicodemus, a lay theologian, who served as a pastoral minister. In his first 
two years at St. Mary Parish, Nicodemus motivated large numbers of 
parishioners to study Scripture and theology. The parish was the first in the 
Diocese to join the Council of Churches and the first to establish a parish 
senate. In the last year of his contract Nicodemus engaged in some 
controversial actions including leading a protest at a neighboring church 
when an associate pastor was transferred. 


Monsignor Newton resigned as pastor in 1968. His successor, Father 
Patrick O’Shaughnessy, was one of the parish’s most beloved pastors. He 
inaugurated a home Mass program and dedicated part of the new St. Mary 
Hall as Newton Commons. Monsignor Lawrence Cahill succeeded Father 
O’Shaughnessy in 1979, but needed to resign two years later because of 
health problems. 


The present pastor is Father Joseph C. Weigand. In 1982 a hot meal 


program for the poor was started under the leadership of Ray Adams. It 
received national recognition in the Wall Street Journal. An extensive 
renovation of the church was undertaken in 1987, its 101st year. 


1943 * ST, MATTHEW PARISH, AKRON 


N AUGUST 18, 1943, Coadjutor 

Bishop Edward F. Hoban established St. 
Matthew Parish, the seventeenth Catholic 
community in the City of Akron. Taking up 
residence at Annunciation Parish, the new 
parish’s first pastor, Father Robert R. 
Wingerter, began searching for a site on 
which to erect a church. Two days after the 
parish’s establishment, Father Wingerter 
visited the Charles Reymann family, which donated a two-and-a-half acre plot 
of land on Woolf Avenue between Benton and Berne Roads. On September 
12, 1943, the fledgling parish celebrated its first Mass at Ellet High School 
(now Ritzman Elementary School). The following July, the parish purchased a 
home at the corner of Berne Street and Canton Road which it converted into 
a rectory with a second-story chapel. Recognizing the importance of religious 
education, Father Wingerter arranged for the Sisters of St. Dominic to conduct 
classes at the rectory. 


While the community had secured property, the war-time moratorium on 
non-military construction left it without a church. In the closing months of the 
war, however, some restrictions were lifted, allowing the parish to prepare for 
the erection of a temporary church. On September 16, 1945, two weeks after 
the unconditional surrender of Japan, Monsignor Joseph O'Keefe, pastor of St. 
Mary Parish and director of the Akron Deanery, broke ground for the first St. 
Matthew Church. Completed in a little over a year, the building was 
dedicated by Bishop Hoban on November 11, 1946. With the church 
dedicated, the parish turned its attention to the erection of a school and 
convent. In April 1949, construction began on a second-floor addition to the 
church building, which would house eight classrooms and a school office. 
Within five months, work on the addition was completed and St. Matthew 
School opened its doors on September 7, 1949. A few months after classes 
began, the Sisters of St. Dominic, who staffed the school, moved into the new 
convent. 


In the decade following the end of the Second World War, both the Ellet 
area population and that of St. Matthew Parish grew dramatically, leading the 
community to consider erecting a new church. Construction on the new 
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building started on April 15, 1955 and proceeded quickly, allowing the 
community to celebrate its first Mass in the new facility on February 5, 1956. 
Along with the new church, the parish celebrated the opening of six new 
classrooms and a library, and the conversion of the original church into a 
parish hall. During the next few years, the community strove to complete 
Father Wingerter’s vision, erecting a new rectory and an addition to the 
convent. After serving the parish for two decades, Father Wingerter left the 
parish in May 1962, and was succeeded by Father James Hart who died on 
February 25, 1968. At the commemoration of the parish’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary in 1969, Father Stephen Marjenin dedicated the new carillon 
bells. The work begun by Father Wingerter came to fruition during the 
pastorate of Father Stephen Marjenin, when in September 1974, the parish 
celebrated the retirement of the church’s mortgage. 


With Father Marjenin’s death in April 1975, the parish welcomed its fourth 
pastor, Father David Silva. Five years later, Father Silva supervised the 
construction of a large activity center, consisting of a basketball/volleyball 
court, stage area, and kitchen and the conversion of the parish social hall into 
additional classrooms, a library, and “Wingerter Hall.” During the 1980s, 
maintenance and renovation continued on the parish campus. Through the 
generosity of the parish’s Council of Catholic Women, the rectory underwent 
extensive renovation. In 1990, in recognition of his years of service to the 
community, St. Matthew Parish renamed its activity building the “Father Silva 
Center.” On June 28, 1988, the parish welcomed its current pastor, Father 
Thomas McGovern. In early 1992, with a generous memorial donation, Father 
McGovern paid for the restoration and reinstallation of the church’s stained- 
glass windows. Fifty-four years after its establishment, St. Matthew Parish 
continues the tradition of dedication, generosity, and communion established 
by its founding families. 


Ae 
1980 «« : ST. MATTHIAS PARISH, PARMA 


STABLISHED AS A mission of 

St. Columbkille Parish on July 
1, 1977, St. Matthias Church 
served the spiritual needs of 
Catholics living in parts of 
Parma, Seven Hills, and 
Broadview Heights. In June , sha 
1980, Bishop James A. Hickey announced the elevation of the community 
to parochial status and the appointment of Father Vincent Moraghan as its 
first pastor. In June 1980, the community celebrated its first Mass as a 


parish at Green Valley Elementary School on West Pleasant Valley Road. 
Father Moraghan soon held a series of town hall meetings to discuss the 
future of the parish. With many individuals being long-time members of 
other area parishes, reassignment to a new community was opposed by 
many individuals. The Diocese responded by allowing many households to 
remain with their original parishes. Those individuals who joined the St. 
Matthias community, however, brought an enthusiasm and commitment 
which has sustained the constant growth of the parish. 


While the parish lacked a church, it quickly established a number of 
organizations, which created a strong sense of camaraderie among its 
members. In the first year alone, St. Matthias Parish held a Thanksgiving 
Family Mass, a Christmas play, Winter Frolic Dance, Easter Egg Hunt and 
developed a Men’s Club, the Belles, a golf league, and softball teams. 
Sister Elaine Buynack, OSU joined the parish’s pastoral staff in 1981, 
supervising the preschool religious education and Parish School of Religion 
programs. During late-1981 and early-1982, the parish sponsored men’s 
and women’s renewals. 


Recognizing the need for a permanent site, the parish began exploring 
alternative plans for a parish facility. Being a small community, St. Matthias 
Parish decided to erect a multi-purpose building instead of a single-use 
church structure. In September 1985, the parish broke ground for the 
building on its Sprague Road site. Work on the structure progressed 
quickly, allowing Auxiliary Bishop A. James Quinn to dedicate the building 
on October 5, 1986. The following year, the parish purchased a house and 
adjacent property, which it renovated into a rectory. 


After serving the parish for eight years, Father Moraghan left the parish. 
His successor, Father Joseph Brodnick served only two years. Following the 
pastorate of Father Daniel Magrey (1990-1992), the parish welcomed its 
current pastor, Father Raymond Sutter. Along with its pastors, a legion of 
sisters and lay individuals have administered to the spiritual needs of the 
parish. Under Father Sutter’s direction, the community recognized the need 
for directed growth and launched FOCUS 98—a blueprint for the parish’s 
future development. On November 25, 1993, the community submitted 
the plan to Bishop Anthony M. Pilla. By building on it current strengths 
and looking to the future, St. Matthias Parish insures its future place among 
the Catholic communities of the Diocese of Cleveland. 
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1945 . 
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ST. MEL PARISH, CLEVELAND 


OPING TO RELIEVE the crowded 

conditions at St. Mark and St. 
Vincent de Paul Parishes, Bishop Edward 
F. Hoban assigned Father John T. Murphy 
the task of organizing a new parish for 
the 450 Catholic families living north of 
Lorain Road. On December 6, 1945, 
less than one month after its establishment, the community celebrated its first 
Mass in the auditorium of Riverside Public School. After three-and-a-half 
years of fund-raising and construction, the first combination St. Mel Church 
and School, an L-shaped, Spanish-style building, opened in June 1949. On 
April 23, 1950, Bishop Edward F. Hoban dedicated the new facility. With the 
Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati, Ohio serving the educational needs of its 
students, the parish erected four more classrooms the following year. This 
growth continued unabated for the next four years. Before he could take steps 
to alleviate the school’s overcrowding, however, Father Murphy died on April 
26,1,955, 


Under the direction of Monsignor Louis A. Wolf, who was appointed 
pastor of May 20, 1955, the parish celebrated the opening of the school’s 
new west wing. With the original rectory being a farmhouse well over 100 
years old, the parish broke ground for a new rectory in the fall of 1956. 
Immediately after completion of the rectory in July 1957, the parish forged 
ahead with construction of a convent. By the early years of the 1960s, the 
five-hundred-seat church, had become inadequate. On October 1, 1962, the 
community broke ground for a new church. One year later, Bishop Floyd L. 
Begin of Oakland, California, a long-time friend of Monsignor Wolf, blessed 
the cornerstone of the new building. On May 25, 1963, Bishop Clarence G. 
Elwell dedicated the new facility. Designed by parishioner and architect, Mr. 
Rolland Johns, the new St. Mel Church is a modern buff- and tan-colored 
brick structure with a majestic stained-glass window and a exterior gold- 
lettered Latin engraving, “Fiat Voluntas Tua”—”Thy Will Be Done.” The church 
interior is graced by a black and white marble crucifix and altar, imprinted 
and recessed mosaic Stations of the Cross, and a tabernacle with doors taken 
from the original tabernacle of St. John the Evangelist Cathedral. After the 
completion of the current St. Mel Church, the community renovated the old 
building, constructing additional classrooms, a library, music room, school 
office, and teachers’ lounge. 


After serving St. Mel Parish for over 16 years, Monsignor Wolf turned over 
the daily administration of the community to Father Edwin J. Schenkelberg. 
For the next four years, Father Schenkelberg saw to the spiritual and 
communal needs of the parish. In April 1975, Bishop James A Hickey 
appointed Father Schenkelberg pastor of St. Mel Parish. Over the next nine 


years, the parish grew, offering a wide variety of social and spiritual programs 
to its members. To house these organizations, the community transformed the 
basement of the church from a storage area into a social hall. In the summer 
of 1991, the community converted its former convent into a Cleveland Police 
Department Mini-Station and a parish kindergarten. 


After three decades of constant use, St. Mel Church received some much- 
needed restoration work in the summer of 1993. While the original structure 
was preserved, the newly remodeled church offers a more intimate 
environment in which to celebrate Mass. Under the direction of Father 
Schenkelberg, St. Mel Parish continues to be a strong and inviting Catholic 
presence in Cleveland's Triskett Road neighborhood. 


1883 “~~ ST. MICHAEL, CLEVELAND 


PROR TO THE 1880's the south side of Cleveland 
(now the Tremont and Clark-Fulton area) had very 
few Catholic German immigrants residing there. 


An influx of German Catholics from West Prussia, 
Kreisen, Marienburg and Danzig changed that. They 
worshipped at St. Mary Church on Carroll Avenue or 
St. Joseph Franciscan Church on Woodland Avenue. 
Some were dismayed at the distance their children 
would travel to reach the parish schools so they 
approached the pastor of St. Mary’s, Father Michael 
Zoeller, S.J. for advice on starting a German Catholic 
school for the children of the south side. Armed with 
petitions and pledges of financial support, the 
committee and Father Zoeller met with Bishop 
Gilmour, The Bishop approved the plan and a frame 
school building was constructed on the corner of 
Clark Avenue and Scranton Road. Father Zoeller secured the services of the 
Notre Dame Sisters for the school. Two sisters, Sister Mary Florentine, and Sister 
Mary Eusoebia welcomed 155 students on January 12, 1882, the first day of 
school. 


Realizing that the very old and very young had difficulty traveling to the 
German churches, Father Zoeller began saying Mass in the school building. 
Even though the German Catholics of the south side now had regular church 
services, a school, and property, they were still a mission of St. Mary Parish. On 
July 15, 1883, Bishop Gilmour granted them parochial status when he named 
Father Joseph Mary Koudelka, the first pastor of the new congregation. The 
parish was placed under the patronage of Saint Michael the Archangel. 
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Father Koudelka was Bohemian by birth and quite young (only 31 years), but 
he was enthusiastically welcomed by his congregation. The combination church 
school building was decorated for church services and blessed by Bishop 
Gilmour on October 21, 1883. 


Father Koudelka believed in an active Catholic laity. He saw organizations as 
a means of deepening the spiritual and communal life of the parish. He 
organized the St. Ann Christian Mothers’ Organization (the predecessor of the 
Altar-Rosary Society) and the St. Michael Sickness and Death Benefit Society 
and sodalities for the young. 


The rapid growth of the parish necessitated a new building. Property was 
purchased on Clark Avenue across from the school building. Bishop Gilmour 
personally approved the architectural plans of Mr. A. Druiding of Chicago. 
Work was begun and the cornerstone laid on July 7, 1889. 


The plans called for an imposing Victorian Gothic structure with three life 
size statues of angels over the front entrance. Disaster struck when a fire 
burned the combination church-school building on June 29, 1891 and forced 
the congregation to use the partially finished church. Father Koudelka 
personally supervised the work. Besides being a writer and linguist, he was an 
artist and he designed the interior of the church. The elaborate wood carving, 
the imposing altars, the imported German stained glass and stations of the 
cross gave the church a distinguished place among Cleveland's congregations. 
Bishop Ignatius Horstmann, Gilmour's successor, alluded to this when he 
dedicated the church on November 20, 1892. 


The parish needed a new school. Emil Uhlrich designed the building and 
work was begun in 1906. This massive building would house both a grade 
school and high school (established in 1909.) 


One of the proudest moments in the history of the parish occurred on 
February 25, 1908 when Rev. Koudelka was consecrated the first Auxiliary 
Bishop of Cleveland. In 1911 Bishop Koudelka was appointed Auxiliary 
Bishop of Milwaukee. His successor, Father Joseph B. Paulus served for only 
two years when Father John A. Schaffeld was given charge of the parish. The 
parish still retained a strong German identity, but its younger parishioners saw 
themselves as American. In 1925 English hymns were introduced in the 
church liturgy. In 1943 the Notre Dame Sisters established a four year high 
school program. In May of that year Father (now Msgr.) Schaffeld died and 
Father Roman Bacher became the pastor. He did much to renovate and repair 
all the parish buildings. In 1944 he convened a group of male parishioners 
and the parish Holy Name Society was established. In subsequent years the 
society would provide both volunteers and funds for many activities. 


The ethnic composition of the parish was changing and by the 1940's 
slightly over one quarter of the parishioners were German. Bishop Edward 


Hoban agreed that it was time to make St. Michael a territorial parish (serving 
those living in a given area) rather than a nationality parish. 


As his predecessors did, Father Bacher also had building projects: a new 
rectory was built in 1949 and a convent constructed in 1955. Father (now 
Monsignor) Bacher died on January 15, 1964 and was succeeded by Father 
John Gruss. The 1960's and 1970's were a time of great transition for the 
parish. The parish lost territory when 1-90 and 1-71 cut through the Clark- 
Fulton and Tremont neighborhoods. Father Gruss, recognized that many 
Puerto Ricans and other Hispanics were moving into the neighborhood and 
established a ministry to them at St. Michael. This ministry was under the 
direction of Father Dennis O’Grady who had studied the language and culture 
in Puerto Rico. 


The parish schools were also changing. In 1969 the parish high school, 
which had been under the direction of the Notre Dame Sisters, merged with 
three other Cleveland Catholic high schools to become Cleveland Central 
Catholic, a four campus school under diocesan sponsorship. 


The building was renovated, but the parish lost its hall area. The 
parishioners met and raised the funds to buy property and construct Gruss 
Hall which was completed in 1970. 


In 1975 Father Gruss retired and was succeeded by Father Richard Ziegler 
whose pastorate was cut short by illness. In 1980 Father Dennis O’Grady 
became pastor. The parish still continued to lose parishioners and costs rose, 
even though a viable Spanish ministry was established and maintained. 


In the mid-1980’s the Notre Dame Sisters anxious to maintain quality 
Catholic education in the city, proposed the merger of the parish schools of 
St. Boniface, St. Michael, and St. Stephen. The parishes accepted the plan and 
Metro Catholic School was opened in September of 1988. The educational 
programs were centralized at St. Stephen and St. Boniface schools, so 
Cleveland Central Catholic was able to take over the entire St. Michael 
building. 

Despite the difficulties of supporting a school, the parish and various parish 
organizations worked to provide the services to keep both the church and 
school viable. St. Michael Church is a local and national landmark and one of 
Cleveland’s architectural treasures. 
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1851 


ST. MICHAEL PARISH, INDEPENDENCE 


ECOGNIZING THE growing number of Swiss- 

and German-Catholic immigrants who had 
settled around the Ohio & Erie Canal, Bishop 
Amadeus Rappe commissioned Father Nicholas 
Roupp to begin celebrating Mass in Independence, 
Ohio in 1851. The following year, the community 
purchased property on Rockside Road and erected 
St. Lawrence Mission Church. Soon after the 
church's dedication, the building burned down, 
and the name of the mission was changed to St. 
Michael. The community soon erected a new 
chapel. In the three decades following Father 
Roupp’s 1853 departure, St. Michael Mission welcomed a number of priests 
from Rockport, Ohio and the Franciscan Fathers. After purchasing property in 
the center of Independence Township in 1872, the mission began work on a 
new church. Progress on the project was delayed in 1873, when a storm 
toppled the building’s unfinished walls. Undeterred by the setback, the 
community renewed its efforts and completed a new church on Chestnut 
Road in the fall of 1875. Along with its new church, members of the mission 
gave thanks for Mr. John Jermann and Mrs. Matilda Blessing, two early parish 
teachers. With the completion of its Chestnut-Road campus, the mission 
maintained its Rockside Road chapel for funeral services at St. Lawrence 
Cemetery. 


In 1888, the Cleveland Diocese elevated the community to parochial 
status, appointing Father Peter Scherer its first pastor. Father Scherer, however, 
remained in Independence only six months before turning over the parish’s 
administration to Father Nicholas Hoffstetter. Two years later, Father 
Hoffstetter returned to Switzerland; the St. Michael community reverted to a 
mission served by the Jesuit Fathers of St. Mary Parish in the Ohio City area of 
Cleveland. The Jesuits celebrated Mass with the Independence Catholics until 
1900, when they welcomed their third pastor, Father Albert Aust. Along with 
his duties at St. Michael Parish, Father Aust served Catholic communities in 
Parma and Royalton. Under the direction of their new pastor, the members of 
the parish erected a brick school, a new rectory and purchased property at 
the corner of Brecksville and Chestnut Roads. In 1908, the parish welcomed 
teachers from the Notre Dame Sisters, who served its students for ten years 
before returning the school to an all-lay faculty. 


Father J. Bartemus succeeded Father Aust in 1917, serving the parish for 
three years before being succeeded by Father George L. Koob. During Father 
Koob’s pastorate, the community welcomed back teachers from the Notre 
Dame Sisters. Over the next decade, growing numbers of Catholics settled in 
Independence, testing the capacity of the parish’s church and school. In 


1934, the community’s new pastor, Father Francis A. Boehnlein, purchased a 
frame house, which was converted into a sisters’ residence. Hampered by 
financial difficulties during the Great Depression and construction restrictions 
during the Second World War, St. Michael Parish did not erect a new school 
until 1950. Four years later, the parish broke ground for the current St. 
Michael Church. On May 14, 1955, Archbishop Edward F. Hoban dedicated 
the new building. A mixture of old and new elements, the new church 
incorporated bells and stained-glass windows from the old church and 
exterior symbolic representations of the Holy Eucharist, Seven Sorrows of 
Mary, St. Michael, Pentecost, the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Ascension of Jesus, the Blessed Trinity, and the Divinity of Christ. 
Pope John XXIII recognized Father Boehnlein’s years of selfless service on 
March 4, 1962, elevating him to the rank of domestic prelate. 


Following Monsignor Boehnlein’s death in April 1965, the parish 
welcomed its new pastor, Father John J. Tivenan, who oversaw the completion 
of a new rectory in 1968. Father Tivenan served the parish until 1972, when 
he was succeeded by Father Adelbert J. Gassert. Before turning over the 
parish to its current pastor, Father Carl L. D'Agostino, in September 1993, 
Father Gassert presided over the 1992 opening of Rappe Hall. A thriving 
community with active education, retreat, and ministry programs, St. Michael 
Parish celebrates the sesquicentennial anniversary of the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland. 
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ip es . ST. MONICA PARISH, GARFIELD HEIGHTS 


N THE YEARS immediately following the 

Second World War a large number of 
Catholics moved into the Cleveland suburbs of 
Garfield Heights and Maple Heights and 
considerably strained the facilities of the 
already existing parishes. In order to alleviate 
the situation Archbishop Hoban established St. 
Monica Parish on April 1,1952 and appointed 
the Reverend Hugh J. Gallagher as the first 
pastor. A native of Ireland, Father Gallagher was ordained on May 21,1932 and 
served as an Assistant Pastor in several parishes before entering the army in 1942 
as a chaplain. He remained an army chaplain for ten years and received three 
Battle Stars, a Bronze Star and the Legion of Merit for his wartime services. In 
the years after the war he organized a system of relief for undernourished 
German children that was copied in other parts of Germany. He was nicknamed 
“Uncle Von America” for his kindness and generosity. 
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The original site of the new parish was on Rockside Road and consisted of 
eight acres which had been purchased previously by the Diocese of Cleveland. 
Within a few months, a transaction transpired between Father Gallagher and L. 
E. Siegler, a realtor, in which the original parish property was exchanged for an 
adjacent twenty-three and a half acres. The transaction was approved by 
Archbishop Hoban and ground was broken on the new property for a Church- 
school combination in January, 1953. This was the second ground-breaking 
ceremony in St. Monica history since there had been a ground-breaking 
ceremony on the older property the previous August. The cornerstone laying 
ceremonies took place on June 14, 1953 and introduced to the parish at this 
time were the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. Francis who would 
serve as teachers in the school. In April, 1953 ground was also broken for a new 
rectory, which was ready for occupancy on November 11, 1953. With the parish 
growing rapidly, the Reverend Albert J. Gassert was appointed as the first 
Assistant Pastor on March 19, 1953. 


The first masses for the parish were offered at Maple Leaf School on Easter 
Sunday, April 13, 1952 and would continue to be held there until August 15, 
1953 when mass was held for the first time in the upper hall of the new 
building. At that time there were no windows or pews, “just devout parishioners 
assisting at mass and feeling grateful that they had a church of their own” - as 
one of the parish anniversary books puts it. The first mass was held in the 
completed upper church at Midnight, Christmas, 1953. St. Monica School 
opened its doors and welcomed 384 students on January 25, 1954. Eight Sisters 
of St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. Frances made up the original faculty with 
Sister Mary Seraphia serving as the first principal. To the school’s original 
fourteen classrooms another eight were added in 1956-1957 to alleviate the 
overcrowding brought by the steady growth of the parish. 


Construction on a new church began in 1963 with the formal dedication 
taking place on August 15, 1964. The new church had a capacity of 
approximately 1400 people. At that time the parish numbered about 3000 
families. 


In order to render even more effective pastoral service to the people of St. 
Monica, a pastoral team composed of four priests was appointed in June, 1974. 
Father Gallagher remained as Pastor and as a member of the Team until his 
retirement on May 21, 1975. While each member of the Pastoral team shared 
equally in determining parish policies, Father Albert J. Tesek was appointed the 
Administrator, the member of the Team primarily responsible to the Bishop for 
parish administration, property and financial matters as well as statistical and 
spiritual reports. Although members of the Pastoral Team have changed over the 
ensuing years, the Team concept is still in effect at St. Monica in 1997. 


At the time of its founding St. Monica parish numbered about 500-600 
families. The Status Animarum for 1996 notes that St. Monica’s had 9,336 
parishioners in 4,219 households. It is one of the largest parishes in the 
Diocese of Cleveland. 


1980 ©” ST. NOEL PARISH, WILLOUGHBY HILLS 


T. NOEL PARISH was founded 

in response to the significant 
growth in population in the 
Willoughby Hills section of Lake 
County in the period after 1960. 
When Willoughby Hills Village 
was formed in 1954, it consisted 
of a few farms, several clusters of homes and some businesses along Route 6 
(Chardon Road), then a main East-West highway. The construction of 
Interstates 90 and 271 in the mid 1960’s brought about a significant 
development of the area along with a corresponding growth in population. 
The village became a city in 1971. 


Before 1980 Catholics in the area attended parishes outside of Willoughby 
Hills: Our Lady of Mount Carmel in Wickliffe, Immaculate Conception in 
Willoughby, and St. Felicitas in Euclid. The Diocese of Cleveland had owned 
a large parcel of land in Willoughby Hills for some time, but proposals for its 
use, including a cemetery and a high school, failed to materialize. Some of 
the diocesan property at the corner of SOM Center and Chardon Roads was 
sold for development and city officials and others were concerned about the 
possible sale of the remainder for commercial use. Letters were sent to Bishop 
James Hickey concerning the feasibility and desirability of establishing a 
Catholic parish in the city. This led to a public meeting which was held on 
February 22, 1980 and chaired by Bishop Anthony Pilla, then auxiliary 
bishop. More than three hundred persons attended and enthusiastic support 
for the idea of a Catholic parish led to the establishment of St. Noel Mission 
on May 27, 1980. Father Michael Currier, then Associate Pastor at St. Clare, 
was appointed administrator. After an organizational meeting for the new 
mission was held on July 14, the first mass was celebrated on July 20 in the 
basement meeting room of the Willoughby Hills City Hall. This would be the 
home of the new parish for almost three years although on several occasions, 
when the meeting room was unavailable, space was provided by the 
Willoughby Hills United Methodist Church and the Calvary Assembly of God 
Church. Services were also held at the LaVera Party Center. A parish house 
located at 2676 SOM Center Road was purchased and occupied by Father 
Currier in October, 1980. Here daily mass was celebrated in the living room 
until a chapel in the basement of the house was completed later that year. On 
February 27, 1981, only seven months after the first mass, St. Noel Mission 
was raised to a parish status with Father Currier being named the first pastor. 


Plans for a church proceeded quickly. Groundbreaking took place on 
August 29, 1982 and less than a year later, on August 21, 1983, the new 
church was dedicated by Bishop Pilla, now Diocesan Ordinary. Soon 
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= ST. PATRICK, BRIDGE AVENUE, CLEVELAND 


T. PATRICK CHURCH was founded July 2, 

1853, the year before Ohio City (a separate 
community west of the Cuyahoga River) merged 
with the City of Cleveland. Parishioners built a 
brick church on Whitman Avenue. By September, 
students were enrolled in the school, the Ursuline 
Community’s first parish foundation. The Ursuline 
presence continues today at Urban Community 
School, born of the merger of St. Patrick and St. 
Malachi schools in August, 1968. Mass was first 
offered in the Church on Christmas Day, 1853. 


The church was soon too small for the growing 
congregation. Land for the new structure was 
purchased on Bridge Avenue. Architect Alfred 
Green designed a Gothic Revival-style church. In 
the fall of 1870 ground was broken; the cornerstone was set on August 21, 
1871. A friend of the parish who owned a quarry in Sandusky offered the 
blue limestone free to the community provided they cut and hauled it 
themselves. For two years, a group would leave after Sunday Mass, staying 
overnight at an inn in Lorain. They continued on to Sandusky and quarried 
stone all week. On Saturday, they would return and unload. Meanwhile, 
another group cut and placed stone. Although unfinished inside, the Church 
was occupied for worship on May 1, 1873. 


The interior was completed fully in 1881. Improvements were added 
including steam heating, clear glazed windows, pews, confessionals, statues 
and gaslight fixtures. By January 1, 1889, the church was completed and debt 
free. In 1893, more improvements were installed and the sanctuary 
remodeled. In 1897, decorative stained glass windows were purchased and a 
water powered organ. A chime of 11 bells, the largest collection on the west 
side, was installed in 1899. In 1901-1902, the stone tower was finished and 
the church lighted by electrical fixtures. Before 1913, the church was eight 
bays long and a flat wall terminated the sanctuary. That year, an additional 
bay was added to the nave and a polygonal apse installed surrounding the 
main altar. The apse was flanked by shed roof additions covering the side 
altars and a one-story ambulatory-like enclosure for the sacristies. The roof 
atop the church is 93’ above the floor. On St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 1931, 
St. Patrick’s Church was consecrated. 


The Church is a symbol of the faith of a people and the story of St. Patrick’s 
Parish. The community predates the Civil War, lived through the First and 
Second World Wars, the Korean and Vietnam War this century. In 1941, St. 
Mary Church was closed and the parishioners became part of the St. Patrick 


Community. Some four years later, the spiritual care of St. Patrick’s was 
entrusted to the Priests of the Society of Jesus, who directed its growth until 
1980. 


Today, St. Patrick’s is as living and vibrant as it was at the time of its 
founding. The parish has seven hundred households. Since 1853, work with 
the needy has been a characteristic of the community. St. Patrick’s hosts and 
supports the Near West Side Ecumenical Food and Family Service 
Center/Outreach, which helps over 700 families a month with an emergency 
3-day food supply. As part of the Meals Network, a hot dinner is served to 
500 people twice weekly. The St. Vincent de Paul Society, chartered in 1853 
(the first parish conference in the diocese), distributes aid totaling $25,000+ 
yearly. The parish hosts two AA Groups, one NA Group, and a community 
theatre which has three productions a year and workshops in the arts. 
Marianist Volunteer Service Corps and Jesuit Volunteers (five to seven college 
grads in each group giving a year of service to the community) are part of the 
Near West Side area served by St. Patrick’s. Parishioners also participate in 
many social action and social advocacy programs. 


In 1976, during our nation’s Bicentennial, the United Irish Societies of 
Cleveland installed a plaque commemorating the contribution of the Irish 
Immigrant to the building of our nation at St. Patrick’s, the Mother Church of 
Cleveland's Irish Catholic Community. St. Patrick’s is a grand old parish, and 
the parishioners are proud of their faith, their heritage, their work for others, 
and of the community of which they have so long been a part. 


1848 a . ST. PATRICK, ROCKY RIVER DRIVE, CLEVELAND 


N EARLY 1848, shortly after the 
founding of the Diocese of Cleveland, a 
delegation of Catholics from Rockport 


Township approached Bishop Amadeus — eee 
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came to the township and celebrated the 
Eucharist in the home of Morgan Waters gf@ 2 a ge ee 
on Sunday March 17, 1848. For the next | 2h ae es Bi 
few years, Bishop Rappe and priests "Ses ae are dla 
from the cathedral came out to Morgan 

Waters’ home about once a month for Mass and the sacraments. 


The early congregation consisted of about forty families of Irish and German 
backgrounds. Most were farmers or farm hands. In 1851, the Lahiff family 
donated a half acre of land so a church could be built. Bishop Rappe dedicated 
the wood frame church in 1854. At that time the care of the parish was turned 
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over to Father Louis Filiere, pastor of the newly established St. Mary of the Falls, 
Olmsted Falls. 


In 1860, the parish of St. Mary, Rockport, was established to care for the 
German speaking Catholics of the area. When Father Michael Mueller was 
assigned as its first resident pastor, he was also given St. Patrick’s as part of his 
assignment. From then until October 1910, the pastor of St. Mary’s was also the 
pastor of St. Patrick’s. 


In 1864, the parish started a school, under the direction of a lay teacher. 
Father Patrick O’Brien directed the erection of a one room school building with a 
residence for nuns on the second floor in 1874. Two years later Father Jacob 
Kuebler brought in the Sisters of Notre Dame as teachers. In 1879, the Sisters of 
the Holy Humility of Mary started teaching. They remained until the early 
1890's. 


The people of the parish started fund raising for a new church building. 
Bishop Ignatius Horstmann dedicated the laying of the cornerstone on May 2, 
1897. Much of the construction work was done by parishioners. The pastor, 
Father Joseph Hoerstmann, dedicated the new church on Christmas 1898. 


A Cemetery had started growing around the frame church. When that was 
torn down the entire grounds were set aside for the parish cemetery. When the 
school house was torn down that land also became part of the cemetery. 


On October 26, 1910, Father William McMahon was appointed the first 
resident pastor of St. Patrick’s. He was faced with a double building project: a 


priest’s residence and a new school house. He moved into the rectory May 12, 
LOT: 


The parish school had closed in 1894, due to both the lack of students and 
the condition of the building. Classes were resumed in 1900 under the Sisters of 
St. Joseph. The sacristy, church basement, donated and rented rooms were all 
used, but not the school house. A lay teacher took over in 1906 until September, 
1911, when the Sisters of Charity then started teaching. Because of the different 
rooms being used, the school closed again in 1914. 


Plans and fund raising for a new school began in 1907. Unfortunately, Father 
McMahon had a severe stroke early in his pastorate. His inability to lead this 
major undertaking meant the school had not been started by the time he retired 
in March. 1915. 


Father Edward T. Calvey became pastor March 18, 1915. He immediately got 
things underway with the new school. He bought two acres of land east of the 
cemetery, on Puritas. The school opened on Tuesday, Oct 24, 1916, with the 
Sisters of St Joseph. 


Father Thaddeus Marchant was ordained May 29, 1919. He was the first of 
many vocations from the parish. 


Rockport Township started growing with the coming of the different electric 


railways. The cities of Lakewood, Rocky River and Fairview Park and the village 
of West Park all developed. The first daughter parish was St. James, Lakewood, in 
1908. In the early 1920's, Our Lady of Angels, St. Vincent de Paul, Annunciation, 
St. Christopher, and St. Angela were all established along with St. Luke and St. 
Clement. 


The growth of the parish continued and by the late 1920's Father Calvey 
began fund raising for a new school building. Not yet realizing what the Wall 
Street crash meant, the school year was cut short in spring 1930. During the 
summer a new ten room structure replaced the old four room one. This one 
included a gym. The new school year began in October, 1930. 


The parish was hit hard by the Depression. Father Calvey became noted for 
his work of getting food and coal to those hit especially hard. He needed to go 
outside the parish to find funding to keep the school open. This strain and the 
growth of the area led to the assignment of Father Joseph Dreher as associate in 
1933. He was not the first. Both Father Maurice Riley and Father A. A. Butler had 
been assigned to assist Father McMahon because of his ill health. The strain also 
led to Father Calvey’s early death May 25, 1937. 


Father William P. Thorpe came as pastor July 8, 1937. The growth of the parish 
increased significantly after World War II. Both Ascension and St. Mel needed to 
be established. | 


In 1950, because the cemetery could not be moved, plans were made to 323) 
enlarge the 1898 church. Masses were in the school gym while construction was G) 
under way. The length of the church was doubled and the renovated church was 
dedicated by Archbishop Hoban on June 14, 1953. | 


The Sisters of the Incarnate Word started teaching along with the Sisters of St. 
Joseph in 1943. They took over all the classrooms in the 1946. In the early 
1950’, the school needed to be expanded. Once the church was finished, the 
gym was transformed into eight classrooms. A convent was built in 1959, a 
second school building in 1960 and a gym in 1964. 


Monsignor Thorpe was in the process of making a chapel out of the church 
basement when he died, July 31, 1966. Father Martin F. Kelly became pastor 
August 30, 1966. He finished the chapel that was needed for the overflowing 
Sunday Mass congregations. It was under Father Kelly that the renovation of the 
church took place to meet the needs of a changing liturgy. Along with a 
renovated sanctuary, reconciliation rooms replaced the old confessionals. The 
different Liturgical Ministries also began. 


It was while Father Kelly was pastor that the growth of the parish was 
reversed. It began when several streets were bought out for the building of I-480. 
This continued when the airport started buying homes to create a sound buffer 
zone. With the beginning of busing for integration in the Cleveland Public 
School system, still others started moving away. This trend has continued so that 
the parish is less than two-thirds its former size. 
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When he turned 65, Father Kelly decided to give up the administrative 
aspects of being pastor. Father J. Norman Riley was appointed administrator April 
12, 1978, while Father Kelly continued as pastor. When Father Kelly retired 
September 6, 1982, Father Riley declined the pastorate and resigned December 
15,4982, 


On that date Father Thomas Burg became pastor. Early in his pastorate, one of 
the associates, Father Russ Banner, joined with parishioners to start a Hunger 
Center to respond to the needs of the people in the neighborhood. Father Burg 
resigned as pastor in August, 1987. 


The present pastor, Father Thomas J. Hagedorn, was assigned January 5, 1988. 
He continued the renovation of a house on Puritas to be the convent. The old 
convent became the Parish’s Community Center. The Hunger Center was moved 
into the basement. The first floor was modified to house a kindergarten, a before 
and after school care program and meeting rooms for the parish. The second 
floor rooms were rented to COAR and Catholic Social Services or used as 
storage rooms. In 1996, the parish’s over twenty year old religion program for the 
mentally retarded also started using these facilities. 


As of this writing, the parish was making plans to celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of the laying of the church cornerstone and the 150th anniversary of 
the founding of the parish. 


1854 =? 


ST. PATRICK PARISH, THOMPSON 


N THE WINTER of 1842, Father Peter 

McLaughlin first visited the small Catholic 
community in Thompson, Ohio. During the 
next ten years, the congregation welcomed 
a number of priests, including Father Louis 
de Goesbriand, Father James Monahan, 
Father James V. Conlan, and Father Charles 
Coquerelle, the pastor of St. Mary Parish in 
Painesville, Ohio. The St. Patrick community 
became a mission of St. Mary Parish in 
1853. The following year, St. Patrick Church, the first Catholic Church in 
Geauga County, was erected on Sidley Road. The building was the site of 
monthly Eucharistic celebrations until 1865, when the community was 
elevated to parochial status and welcomed its first pastor, Father Joseph 
O'Keefe. 


Like many rural communities, St. Patrick Parish experienced a rapid turnover 
of its pastors. Between 1866 and 1891, it welcomed 12 pastors: Father J. 
Hannon (1866-1868); Father T. Thorpe (1868-1871); Father P. Cot (1871-1871); 
Father James Monahan (1871-1873); Father E. Hills (1873-1875); Father N. 


Franche (1873-1877); Father P. Barry (1877-1879); Father J). Desmond 
(1879-1881); Father J. Gocke (1881-1885); Father E. Ross (1885-1886); Father 
J. Corke (1886-1889); and Father F. Hroch (1890-1891). 


Following Father Hroch’s departure, the community welcomed pastors, 
Father A. Lebrun and Father J. Johnson. In 1895, St. Patrick Parish reverted to 
mission status. It remained a mission for the next six years, returning to 
parochial status with the appointment of Father J. McInerney. St. Patrick Parish’s 
new pastor served for only two years before being succeeded by Father R. 
Dowed (1903-1907) and Father J. Rhein (1907-1919). Following Father 
Rhein’s departure, the Thompson community came under the care of priests 
from St. Mary Parish in Chardon, Ohio. It remained a mission for the next 12 
years, returning to parochial status in 1931. Father Michael Stevenson, St. 
Patrick Parish’s new pastor, served in Thompson for three years before turning 
over the parish to Father T. Barry. Serving for only a short time, Father Barry 
soon was succeeded by Father J. Schaefer. In 1935, the parish welcomed its 
first long-term pastor, Father Francis Maruna, who shepherded the community 
through the remainder of the Great Depression and the trying years of the 
Second World War. It was during Father Maruna’s pastorate that the parish 
installed an oil furnace and electric lights in its church and rectory. Father 
William Kimmons succeeded Father Maruna in 1948. 


Recognizing the need for a new church, the parish soon began work on 
the current St. Patrick Church—a structure which hosted its first Eucharistic 
celebration on Christmas Eve 1959. Father Kimmons left the community in 
1962. His successor, Father John Kraynik supervised the erection of the 
current rectory. Since Father Kraynik’s departure in 1963, the parish has 
welcomed a number of pastors: Father John Maro (1963-1966); Father James 
Fortman (1966-1969); Monsignor Louis Baznik (1969-1976); Father Hugh 
Bode (1976-1995); Paul F. Smith is the present pastor. While remaining a 
relatively small rural community, St. Patrick Parish is proud of its long and rich 
history and its contribution to the growth of the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland. 


1851 f * §T. PATRICK PARISH, WELLINGTON 
Ro MUCH OF the historic Village of 
Wellington, Ohio, St. Patrick Parish owes 
much of its early development to the growth of 
the railroad industry. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century, 250 of Wellington’s 1,556 
residents were Irish-Catholics, many of whom 
were employed as railroad construction 
workers. In 1851, these Irish-Catholics 
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petitioned Bishop Amadeus Rappe to establish a local Catholic Church, only 
the third congregation in the Village of Wellington. Bishop Rappe gave his 
blessing to the new community and began sending priests to celebrate Mass. 
Five years later, the community purchased property on Hamilton Street, 
where it erected its first church in 1858. In the wake of the American Civil 
War, Wellington became home to a number of butter- and cheese-processing 
factories, which soon began shipping millions of pounds of dairy products 
throughout the United States and to Great Britain. Bishop Richard Gilmour 
elevated the community to parochial status in 1878, appointing Father John 
Galvin its first pastor. Seven years later, the parish erected its first rectory on a 
lot adjacent to the church on Hamilton Street. After succeeding Father Galvin, 
Father George Vahey served the community for only eight months before 
leaving Wellington. Upon his departure, the parish became a mission of St. 
Francis Parish in Medina, Ohio; the Diocese reinstated the community’s 
parochial status in 1893. During the next two decades, the St. Patrick 
community welcomed a number of pastors: Father John Powers (1893-1896), 
Father Stephan Weber (1896-1898), and Father Leonard Plumanns 
(1898-1903). The parish reverted to mission status again in 1903. Three years 
later, the community received administrator, Father Peter E. Dietz, who served 
the community from Sacred Heart Parish in Oberlin, Ohio. 


Recognizing the need for a larger church, parishioner John O’Brien helped 
secure the former North Elementary School in 1907. The community returned 
to parochial status in October 1908, welcoming its new pastor, Father 
Michael Shannon, who served a only few months. Once again, the 
congregation became a mission. After the community renovated a building on 
Adam Street, it was dedicated as the second St. Patrick Church on December 
6, 1908. The church received a number of donations, including stained-glass 
windows from Myron T. Herrick, former Governor of the State of Ohio, and 
Charles F. Devereaux. During the next three decades, the community 
received a number of priests from various parishes, failing to return to 
parochial status until 1933, when it welcomed its new pastor, Father William 
T. Moran. By the time Father Charles J. McCann became pastor in 1943, the 
church proved too small for the growing congregation. Following extensive 
renovation, Bishop Edward F. Hoban blessed the facility on September 22, 
1946. Two year later, the community erected a new rectory. | 


Between 1956 and 1965, Father Edward F. Maher shepherded the St. 
Patrick community, retiring the parish’s debt and purchasing a corner lot at 
the intersection of Main and Lincoln Streets. Responding to further population 
growth during the pastorate of his predecessor, Father Ira R. Still (1965-1968), 
St. Patrick Parish’s pastor, Father Willard F. Wiesler, established a building 
fund for a new church. In 1976, Bishop James A. Hickey and St. Patrick 
Parish’s current pastor, Father James J. Reymann, decided to erect the new 
church on Main Street. Work on the building began with the October 23, 
1976 groundbreaking ceremony and concluded with Bishop Hickey’s 


dedication of the building exactly one year later. To preserve the historical 
continuity of the community, the parish incorporated statuary and furnishings 
from the old church into the new facility, supplementing them with donations 
of pews and chandeliers from the Catholic chapel of the former Cleveland 
State Hospital on Turney Road. 


Under Father Reymann’s guidance, St. Patrick Parish continues to uphold 
the traditions of its Irish-Catholic founders. Through a variety of religious and 
social organizations, it remains a visible reminder of the role of the Catholic 
Church in Wellington and northern Ohio. As the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland celebrates its sesquicentennial anniversary, the parish remains ever 
mindful of the words of its Parish Mission Prayer: “Teach our parish family to 
be generous in offering our gifts in your service so that, through many helping 
hands, we can build a community worthy of being called the City of God. 
May Saint Patrick assist us in becoming loving, compassionate and 
understanding people whose lives will blend into a hymn of praise to you 
[Heavenly Father].” 
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1919 “ST. PAUL PARISH, AKRON 


N SEPTEMBER 25, 1919, Bishop John P. 

Farrelly established St. Paul Parish in the 
Firestone Park District in south Akron, appointing 
Father James Hanley, a decorated military chaplain, 
its first pastor. After celebrating its first Mass in the 
auditorium of Firestone Park School, the parish 
turned its attention to erecting a church. With land 
donated by Harvey S. Firestone and the Diocese’s 
approval of the architectural plans, the community 
began work on the building. True to Father Hanley’s plans, the community 
celebrated its first Mass in the new church on Easter Sunday, April 4, 1920. The 
parish’s joy soon turned to sorrow when Father Hanley died on May 25. 


When Father Thomas A. Kirby began his pastorate on December 16, 1920, he 
inherited a parish with a substantial debt and a building with a number of 
structural problems. To assist in the repair of the church, the parishioners of St. 
Vincent Church in Akron took up a special collection. During the remainder of 
his pastorate, Father Kirby focused much of his efforts on the maintenance of the 
church. Further construction, however, awaited the arrival of St. Paul Parish’s 
third pastor, Father Clement H. Boeke. Under his direction, the parish erected a 
rectory, and a church addition. Other construction projects were postponed until 
after the difficult years of the Great Depression and the Second World War. Soon 
after the conclusion of the war, St. Paul Parish resumed its expansion, opening 
two new school additions, a new rectory, a three-story convent , and a new 
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church wing, containing a large social hall (now Boeke Hall), chapel, and 
additional classrooms. In recognition of his work in the Cleveland Diocese, Pope 
Pius XII elevated Father Boeke to the rank of domestic prelate on March 8, 1951. 


Following Monsignor Boeke’s death on November 1, 1961, the parish 
welcomed its fourth pastor, Monsignor John Gallagher, who served the parish for 
over three years before being succeeded by Father John Clark. During Father 
Clark’s pastorate, the loss of area housing to the construction of Interstate 
Highway-77 and the school’s need to hire lay teachers led to rumors that St. Paul 
School would close. After careful consideration and extensive discussion, St. Paul 
Parish decided to maintain its school. Father Clark died on May 25, 1973. His 
successor, Father Thomas Koegel, a native Akronite, brought a revitalized spirit to 
the parish. Along with a volunteer corps, the community instituted a variety of 
spiritual renewal programs. Under Father Koegel’s direction, the parish also sold 
the convent on Greenlawn Avenue and renovated its chapel. With Father 
Koegel’s appointment as pastor of St. Hilary Parish in Akron, St. Paul Parish 
welcomed its current pastor, Father John Jenkins in 1981. 


In the recent past, St. Paul Parish has continued to renovate its campus. In 
1981, with an enrollment of less than 300 students, St. Paul School opened its 
facility to a preschool program and the Southern Regional Board of Catholic 
Education. Following a growth in enrollment in the mid-1980s, the preschool 
program was privatized, moving into the former auditorium, and the Regional 
Board relocated. As the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland celebrates its 
sesquicentennial anniversary, St. Paul Parish looks back on a history of spiritual 
and physical growth and looks forward to its eightieth anniversary in 1999. 
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“ §T. PAUL (CROATIAN), CLEVELAND 


T. PAUL CHURCH is the only church serving 

Latin Rite Croatians in the city of Cleveland. 
Croatians arrived in Cleveland in significant numbers 
in the latter part of the 19th Century and first 
worshipped at St. Vitus Church. Efforts at forming a 
parish began during Lent, 1900 and were sparked by 
the Croatian Union of Fraternal Lodges. In 1901, for 
a price of $4,800, three lots were purchased on East 
40th Street near St. Clair Avenue. With the 
permission of the bishop of Cleveland efforts were 
made to secure a Croatian priest and in 1902 the 
Archbishop of Zagreb agreed to send Father Milan 
Sutlic who arrived on November 18 of that year. His 


arrival gave impetus to plans for the building of a church and a rectory on the 
lots on East 40 Street. Construction began on May 5, 1903 and the cornerstone 
for the church was laid on August 2. The rectory was ready for occupancy on 
November 7, 1903. On Easter Sunday, 1904 the first Mass was celebrated in 
the new church. 


When Father Sutlic returned to his native diocese in Croatia, he was 
succeeded as pastor by Father Nicolas Grskovic who came from a Croatian 
parish in Chicago. In 1907, the parish purchased two lots adjoining the church 
property for $5,200 on which construction of a parochial school was begun in 
1909. The building opened for classes in 1910 with three lay teachers and an 
enrollment of 154 pupils. The school would continue in existence for seventy- 
six years, Closing in 1986. 


Father Grskovic resigned as pastor on December 8, 1917 and was replaced 
by Father Michael Domladovic who had been the pastor of SS. Peter and Paul 
parish in Youngstown. It was Father Domladovac who brought the Sisters of the 
Third Order of St. Francis of Christ the King to teach in the school beginning in 
1920. Father Domladovac was made a Domestic Prelate in 1934. When in 
January, 1937 he was appointed pastor of Christ the King parish in Akron, he 
was succeeded by Father Joseph Misich who would remain as pastor for 
twenty-eight years. During this time much was accomplished in both the 
spiritual and material aspects of parish life. The mortgage was paid off and 
there were a number of vocations to the priesthood and religious life. 


The post-World War II period saw an influx of Croatian refugees into the 
Cleveland area. The people of St. Paul parish were very instrumental in helping 
many of them find permanent homes and employment. The influx of refugees 
served to greatly increase the number of parishioners especially during the late 
1950s and early 1960s. In June 1965, a native son of the parish, Father 
Stephen Mrakuzic, succeeded Father Misich as pastor. Father Mrakuzic had 
previously served as an associate at St. Paul from 1951-1956. During his time 
as pastor the parish celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary. The 
commemorative book for the anniversary noted that in the seventy-five years 
of existence of St. Paul parish there had been 8,490 baptisms, 3,004 marriages 
and 3,624 funerals. Father Mrakuzic would continue to serve at the parish 
until his retirement in 1986. Father John Mueller served as pastor from 1986 
until 1987 when Father Mirko Hladni became pastor. 


Just as the first pastor of St. Paul came from Europe so the present pastor, 
Father Mirko Hladni, comes from Croatia. After his arrival in Cleveland in 
1984, Father Hladni served first as an associate at St. Paul and then on April 1, 
1987 was named pastor. St. Paul continues a viable ministry to the Croatian 
people of Cleveland and according to the status animarum report of 1996 
numbers 2,273 parishioners in 1,121 households. The parish has long been a 
center of Catholic Croatian culture in Cleveland. 
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N NOVEMBER 1860, Bishop Amadeus 

Rappe began sending Father Edward 
Hannin to Euclid, Ohio to administer to the 
spiritual needs of the area’s Irish- and 
German-Catholic families. The following 
spring, the Diocese purchased property on 
Chardon Road between Chardon Corners 
and St. Clair Avenue, on which it erected a 
church. With the building completed in 
1863, the Diocese assigned Father John Salaun to serve Euclid’s Catholic 
community. In June 1864, Bishop Rappe elevated the community to parochial 
status, appointing Father Anthony Martin its first pastor. Along with his pastoral 
duties, Father Martin celebrated Mass with Catholics in Willoughby, 
Collinwood, and Mentor, Ohio. St. Paul Parish continued to grow in the period 
immediately following the American Civil War, opening a school under the 
direction of parishioner Clara Stockel, and establishing a parish cemetery. 


During the last two decades of the nineteenth century, the parish underwent 
dramatic changes. In 1888, the community moved the church building to its 
current location. On September 7, 1890, following enlargement and extensive 
renovation, St. Paul Church was rededicated. With a national economic 
depression causing wide-spread unemployment and numerous bankruptcies, 
many of the parishioners left the area in search of work, causing the 1893 
closure of the parish school. Six years later, Father Martin died, and the 
community became a mission of St. Joseph Parish in Collinwood. The fate of the 
community soon improved, as new waves of Irish-, German-, ltalian-, Polish-, 
and Slovenian-Catholics settled in the area. The St. Paul community returned to 
parochial status on June 21, 1902, welcoming its new pastor, Father Patrick Shea. 
Nine years later, it received the Ursuline Sisters, who reopened St. Paul School. 
During the next three decades, the parish welcomed a number of pastors: Father 
Joseph O'Keefe (1904-1910); Father Thomas Ring (1910-1914); Father Thomas 
Mulligan (1914-1923); Father John Ryan (1923-1 929): and Father Felix Alinskas 
(1929-1930). 


In 1930, St. Paul Parish and its new pastor, Father Edward Gracey, proceeded 
with a number of building projects, including a new rectory and a yellow brick 
combination church—school. In July 1935, Father Gracey left the parish, 
returning to active duty as a chaplain in the United States Army. Tragedy struck 
the community on February 27, 1939, when its pastor, Father Raymond 
Gorman, died when his automobile was struck by a train. Under the direction 
of its next pastor, Father Francis Brennan, the parish shouldered the physical 
and psychological burdens that came with the United States’ entry into the 
Second World War. 


As members returned at the end of the war, the parish experienced 
unprecedented growth. In 1950, it purchased a large house on East 200th 
Street, which it converted into a convent. With enrollment continuing to climb, 
St. Paul School opened eight new classrooms in the fall of 1956. Before his 
death in May 1961, Father Brennan oversaw a number of other renovation 
projects, including the addition of a choir loft, redesigned side altars, enlarged 
sanctuary and sacristy, and outdoor shrine to the Blessed Mother. 


Continuing in the tradition of his predecessors, St. Paul Parish’s next pastor, 
Father James Hernan, supervised a number of construction projects. The parish 
soon demolished its old rectory and began work on its current administration 
building. Transepts and a bell tower were added later to the church. Installed in 
the 1930s, the church’s frosted windows finally were replaced by stained-glass 
ones. The community completed its current campus in 1966, when it renovated 
a former factory on East 200th Street and St. Clair Avenue into a parish center. 
With Father Hernan’s retirement in 1978, Father Francis Mulvanity was elevated 
to pastor. Under his direction, the parish celebrated its one-hundred-and- 
twenty-fifth anniversary and the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Ursuline Sisters’ 
administration of St. Paul School. While the parish does not have the territory or | 
membership it once did, it currently possesses a diverse roster of organization, 
including a Women’s Guild, Holy Name Society, St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
Parent-Teacher Organization, Plus 50 Club, Adult Choir, Contemporary Music 
Group, and school athletic program. 
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1853 ~~ ST. PETER PARISH, CLEVELAND 


STABLISHED IN FEBRUARY 1853 to serve the 

spiritual needs of Cleveland’s growing German- 
Catholic community, St. Peter Parish celebrated its 
early Masses in St. Mary on the Flats Church. The 
parish’s first pastor, Father John H. Luhr, secured 
property on the corner of Superior Street and Dodge 
Street (now East 17th Street) in March 1854—a 
decision opposed by German-Catholics living on the 
west bank of the Cuyahoga River. In the fall, as its 
first church was being completed, St. Peter Parish 
moved its Eucharistic celebrations to the basement 
chapel of St. John the Evangelist Cathedral. During 
the next three years, the community completed a brick rectory and school. 
Construction began on the current St. Peter Church in the summer of 1857. 
Work on the building progressed quickly, allowing Bishop Amadeus Rappe 
to dedicate the church on October 23, 1859. 


Along with erecting a campus, the parish concentrated much of its early 
efforts on establishing a parochial education program. In the fall of 1863, 


Father Luhr secured the Brothers of Mary to instruct the boys of the parish; at 
this time, the girls still were taught by lay teachers. The next year, the Ladies of 
the Sacred Heart joined the girls’ faculty. After firing one of the school’s 
teachers in 1868, an incident which led to a division among the parish 
membership, Father Luhr left St. Peter Parish and was succeeded by Father 
Francis Westerholt. Six years later, the community completed a new school 
and welcomed teachers from the Notre Dame Sisters. 


In the last two decades of the nineteenth century, St. Peter Parish grew into 
a mature and respected community. Renovation projects during this period 
included the redecoration of the church, erection of a new pastoral residence, 
and completion of a third-floor addition to St. Peter School. The parish 
received the honor of becoming the first diocesan community to have an 
irremovable pastor in 1889. On November 20, 1896, Father Westerholt died. 
His successor, Father Nicholas Pfeil, joined the community in May 1897. 


For almost four decades, Father Pfeil served the growing number of 
German-Catholics living in the Superior Avenue area. On February 28, 1919, 
lightning struck the church’s steeple, causing a fire which destroyed the steeple 
and damaged the school. Instead of rebuilding the towering steeple, the 
community erected a shorter, square tower. Recognizing his years of service to 
the Cleveland Diocese, Pope Pius XI elevated Father Pfeil to the rank of 
domestic prelate on July 3, 1922. That same year, the Brothers of Mary left the 
parish school to open Cathedral Latin High School. In 1924, the parish 
opened St. Peter High School, a two-year commercial program. Monsignor 
Pfeil died on August 24, 1935 and was succeeded by Father George L. Koob, 
whose short and stormy pastorate lasted until 1940. 


On May 10, 1940, Father George M. Dennerle, a former assistant pastor of 
the parish, became St. Peter Parish’s fifth pastor. Under his direction, the 
community completed a new sanctuary and expanded its high school into a 
four-year program. In 1945, Father Dennerle left for St. Francis of Assisi Parish. 
That same year, St. Peter High School graduated its last male students, 
concentrating its program on vocational training for girls. During the tenure of 
its next pastor, Father Jerome J. Schneider, the parish’s elementary school 
became an observation site for St. John College’s educational methods classes. 
With its enrollment dropping, St. Peter Elementary School closed in 1962, 
allowing the community's high school to expand its facilities. Soon after the 
expansion, plans were unveiled for a new high school building, which Bishop 
Clarence G. Issenmann dedicated on April 24. 1966. Five years later, St. Peter 
High School merged with Lourdes Academy and St. Stephen High School, 
forming Erieview Catholic High School. The new institution was located on 
the St. Peter Parish campus. 


In September 1975, Father Schneider retired and was succeeded by Father 
Richard F. Byrne, who served the parish for five years before turning over its 
administration to the Marist Fathers. Father Charles Girard, SM became the 


community’s new pastor on October 5, 1980. Along with St. Peter Parish, the 
Marist Father served as chaplains for Cleveland State University’s Newmann 
Club. In June 1982, the Marist Fathers turned over the parish to diocesan 
control and its new pastor, Father Frank P. Kosem. Two year later, control of 
the parish was given to a pastoral team. Spearheaded by a corps of 
volunteers, an extensive renovation project of St. Peter Church was completed 
in 1987. Father Robert Marrone, the parish’s current pastor, joined the 
pastoral team in July 1990. Three years later, Erieview Catholic High School 
closed. After extensive renovation, the building became the site of the Bishop 
Cosgrove Center in 1995. A vital Catholic presence on Superior Avenue for 
over 140 years, St. Peter Parish celebrates the sesquicentennial anniversary of 
the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland. 


- §T. PETER PARISH, LORAIN 


S INCREASING NUMBERS of Italian- 

Catholics settled in Lorain, Ohio, Father 
Charles Reichlin, pastor of St. Joseph Parish, 
explored the possibility of establishing an 
Italian nationality parish. In 1909, the 
Diocese appointed Father John Salerno to 
complete the project. Under his direction, 
the community soon broke ground for a 
church. Work on the building was halted, 
however, when the parish exhausted its building fund. Through the further 
intervention of Father Reichlin, the community raised sufficient funds, 
allowing Bishop John P.: Farrelly to dedicate the church in 1914. That same 
year, the parish welcomed its first pastor, Father Damian Leone, who served 
the community until 1922. The parish purchased a nearby house in 1916, 
which it converted into a rectory. Following Father Leone’s departure, the 
parish was served by a number of pastors: Father Martin Weismuller 
(1922-1923), Father Martin Campagno (1923), Father A. Landolfi 
(1923-1925), Father John Kubacki (1925), and Father Emanuel Raia 
(1925-1927). 


In 1927, Father Achille P. Ferreri joined the parish. Along with facing the 
myriad financial problems of the Great Depression, Father Ferreri and his 
parishioners improved their campus, remodeling the sanctuary and sacristy, 
enlarging the church building, erecting shrines to Our Lady of Lourdes and St. 
Christopher, and excavating a basement social hall. In 1935, Father Americo 
Ciampichini succeeded Father Ferrari. He served the community until his 
death in 1944, at which time his assistant, Father Vincent O’Dea, began 
administering to the parish. During the years of the Second World War and 
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the immediate postwar period, St. Peter Parish began to raise funds for a new 
church. In 1960, construction for a new parish complex began on Oberlin 
Avenue. By Christmas 1962, the community was ready to celebrate its first 
Mass in its new church. After being escorted to their seats by ushers with 
flashlights, parishioners sat in darkness until the stroke of midnight, at which 
time they got their first sight of the modern interior of the new St. Peter 
Church. A few months later, the new St. Peter School opened with a faulty of 
Notre Dame Sisters. Along with changing its location, St. Peter Parish shifted 
from a nationality to a territorial parish, serving the needs of area Catholics 
regardless of their ethnicity or race. 


After two decades of service to the community, Father O’Dea was 
transferred in 1966. Under the supervision of his successor, Father Joseph 
Step, St. Peter Parish launched a number of new programs inspired by the 
reforms of the Second Vatican Council, including a number of lay ministry 
and leadership groups; the community also completed additions to its school 
and rectory and erected a pavilion near the relocated Our Lady of Lourdes 
and St. Christopher Shrines. On October 16, 1986, Father Step retired, turning 
over the administration of the parish to its current pastor, Father Kenneth J. 
Wolnowski. The largest Catholic community in Lorain County, the 7,000 
members of St. Peter Parish celebrate the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland’s 
sesquicentennial anniversary and the sacrifices and dedication of their Italian- 
Catholic predecessors. 


1870» 


apes EARLY HISTORY of St. Peter’s 
begins with the German Catholic 
families who moved into the area of Pine 
Run, north of the location of Brownsville 
(now Jelloway). 


In 1840, Anthony Wisler was there 
with his wife and two sons; Michael 
Allerding, wife, six sons, two daughters; 
Joseph Sheneberger, wife, two sons, two 
daughters; and Theodore Wisler with his wife and four children. These people 
were among the twenty families that Father John Baptist Lamy, Pastor of St. 
Luke’s, Danville reported as part of a mission in 1844. Lamy referred to this 
congregation as St. Ann’s, Pine Run, Richland County. 


This church, when listed in the National Catholic Directory in 1854, was 
now called St. Michael’s, Brownsville, Jefferson Township. !n later years, 
Catholics in the area called it the “Henley Church” after the family who 
owned the farm around it. 


The small log building known as St. Michael's, was built in 1847 and was 
attended by priests who rode on horseback from St. Luke’s, Danville, until 
sometime after 1869. A news report in the Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati 
on October 6, 1869, said Bishop Rosecrans was at Danville for Confirmation 
on Tuesday, September 28, and on the 29th, went to the Mission Church at St. 
Michael’s on the border of Knox and Ashland counties and 41 were 
confirmed. If also stated, “These are German Catholics who do not think 15 
miles too far to go to hear Mass on Sunday.” 


In 1870, the Mission was assigned to St. Peter’s, Mansfield and Father A. 
Magenhann had charge of it. It was abandoned and later torn down sometime 
between 1872 and 1874. The Cemetery still exists as testimony to the once 
proud Mission of St. Michael’s, Brownsville. 


Father Magenhann purchased the site of the present church from John 
Yuncker in the spring of 1870. The cornerstone of the new church was laid on 
June 25th, and placed under the patronage and protection of St. Peter’s. The 
church which was 40’ wide and 70’ long, was finally completed in 1872. The 
cost, excluding furnishing, was about $12,000. Prior to completion of this 
church, Mass was offered in the John Yuncker home. 


The first resident Pastor was Father Nicholas Schmitz, appointed in 
September 1872. He furnished the interior of the church, and Bishop Gilmour, 
dedicated it on October 21, 1880. During his tenure Father Schmitz, purchased 
land for a cemetery, built a frame pastoral residence, and bought the Haskell 
Academy, (the large brick building at 130 North Union that now houses the 
Education Center), and a large spacious lot. 


In 1885, Father Joseph Sproll came to St. Peter’s. He had the church frescoed 
and in 1888, renovated it, and had side altars placed in the Sacristy. At the 
same time he moved into the brick building which had been remodeled for his 
residence. (The original idea was to use the Haskell Academy as a school, but 
there were not enough children in the parish to warrant the cost.) 


In 1935, while excavating for a basement, the west wall of the church started 
to crumble. Early on the morning of October 23, it caved in and the entire 
building was condemned by the state. Mass was then held in the Budd School 
and several marriages were performed at the brick rectory. 


Father Lawrence E. Rockwell directed the laying of the cornerstone for the 
present church in October 1938, and Father Edmund A. Kirby completed it in 
October 1939, The new church was 80’ by 70’ foot with a seating capacity of 
180. The parish hall beneath the church served for Religious Education, social 
functions, and parish meetings. A wing was added to increase seating capacity. 
Two classrooms were added downstairs and one behind the altar. The hall was 
also fitted with two well equipped kitchen areas which are used for funeral 
dinners, social gatherings, etc. 
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St. Peter's first building fund drive was held in 1986 to cover the cost of 
restoration of the exterior of the church, because past parishioners had 
generously endowed this parish. It has had relatively little debt. A new rectory, 
located at 204 N. Butler Street, was completed in November, 1994. At present, 
buildings need continued maintenance and parishioners are being asked for 
more monetary support. 


Priests who have served the Parish (with the beginning dates of their 
pastorates) include: Father Nicholas Schmitz, 1872; Father Joseph Sproll, 1885; 
Father Thomas M. Kolb, 1899; Father. F.J. Pfyl, 1900; Father H.E. Boesken, 
1900; Father John Ryan, 1903; Father P.J. Quinn, 1910; Father John W. Schmitz, 
1911; Father Dan F. O’Shea. 1918; Father John McGoogan, 1922; Father Franz 
J. Feinler, 1932; Father Joseph A. Lembach, 1945; Father Matthew J. Fogarty 
1951; Father George Olejnyik, 1957; Father Joseph Buescher, 1959; Father 
James E. Hughes, 1966; Father Edwin A. Dowling, 1986 to November 18, 
1997. The present pastor is Father Kevin M. Conroy. 


Catechism classes for children have been taught by Dominican Sisters of 
Wooster, St. Joseph Sisters of Akron, and Sisters of Notre Dame from Galion. In 
1967, a staff of three teaching sisters from the Community of St. Joseph, 
Cleveland was sent to St. Peter's. It was the first time in the history of the 
Cleveland Diocese that sisters were sent to a parish without a parochial school. 
They were Sisters Mary Rean (Judy Maloney), Aquinas (Dorothy Glosser) and 
Francis Xavier (Rosemary Kuhns). Later, Sisters Mary Lou Misciasci replaced 
Sister Judy. The Haskell building was redecorated and became the sisters 
convent. At the same time Rev. James Hughes moved into the former Amelia 
Yuncker home at 229 North Union and it became the parish rectory. 


During the Pastorate of Father Edwin Dowling, a Renewal Program was 
initiated in November 1987. Along with grade and high school education, St. 
Peter’s offers adult education classes and Inquiry Classes for those wanting to 
learn more about the Catholic faith and for returning Catholics to their faith. 


Organizations in the parish include: a Ladies Guild, Holy Name Society, 
Mission Society, and Altar and Rosary Society. The women of the parish also 
belong to the National Council of Catholic Women (NCCW). St. Peter’s faithful 
assist with many ministries including Eucharistic Ministers, Lectors, Song 
Leaders, Musicians, Choir, teachers, facilitators of various programs, along the 
Parish Council and Parish Finance Committee. 


In this sesquicentennial year, as the parish of Saint Peter reviews its history, 
the parishioners wish to express their profound gratitude to all who have gone 
before them, and who so generously gave of their time and resources to endow 
the parish with a beautiful church and attendant properties. The present 
parishioners vow to do their best to preserve the parish for future generations. 


HE FIRST CATHOLIC families settled in the North 

Ridgeville area around 1838. Without a local 
Catholic church, these pioneers had to travel to Avon, 
Ohio, where they celebrated Mass at either St. Mary 
Parish or Holy Trinity Parish. In February 1875, the 
Cleveland Diocese recognized North Ridgeville’s 
growing Catholic community and established a 
mission, appointing Father Jacob Heidegger its first 
administrator. By April, the community had secured 
property for its church, the cornerstone of which was 
blessed by Monsignor Felix M. Boff on July 25, 1875. 
Monsignor Boff returned to North Ridgeville on 
December 19, 1875 to dedicate the new church. 
Named after the patron saint of the person who donated the most money to the 
building fund—Mr. Peter Meyer—the church became known as St. Peter Mission. 
On Christmas Day 1875, the community celebrated its first Mass in the new 
church. 


The next four decades were dynamic ones for the community. The year after 
the church’s dedication, the congregation opened its school. In 1879, the 
Diocese of Cleveland elevated the community to parochial status, appointing 
Father Victor Haussner its first pastor. Father Haussner served only two year 
before he died. Father Haussner’s death ushered in a long period in which the St. 
Peter community experienced a regular turn-over of priests and an oscillation 
between parochial and missionary status. During the 1880s, the congregation 
purchased the former North Ridgeville Village Hall and converted it into a 
school, enlarged its church, and welcomed teachers from the Sisters of St. Francis 
from Tiffin, Ohio. With their departure in 1893, the education of the 
community's children became the responsibility of an all-lay faculty. Except for 
the 1895 school year, in which the Dominican Sisters taught at the school, lay 
faculties administered to the students’ educational needs into the second decade 
of the twentieth century. 
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In June 1909, the Cleveland Diocese permanently returned the community to 
parochial status, appointing Father Joseph Trapp its new pastor. The following 
year, the parish erected a new school, which became the responsibility of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame in 1911. The community lost its church to a fire in 1914 
and moved its masses to one of its large classrooms. In 1921, Father John N. 
Rhein succeeded Father Trapp. Under his direction, the parish launched a 
number of construction projects. Two years after welcoming its new pastor, the 
parish celebrated the completion of its new church, which was dedicated on 
May 27, 1923. The current parish rectory was erected in 1925. 
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Following Father Rhein’s death in 1938, St. Peter Parish welcomed a number 
of pastors: Father George F. Martin (1938-1941); Father Francis A. Bruecker 
(1941-1953); Father John Koch (1953-1954); Father Charles Bechler 
(1954-1955); Father Joseph Eiringer (1955-1959); and Father Edward Halloran 
(1959-1967). Under Father Halloran’s direction, St. Peter Parish added to its 
campus, completing a new convent, church renovation, and new school. In 
1967, Father Nicholas Novosel succeeded Father Halloran and served four years 
before turning over the parish’s administration to Father Liam Kitt. The 
community added to its school in 1975, completing work on a gymnasium. The 
following year, it welcomed its new pastor, Father Robert Duffy, who served four 
years before being succeeded by the parish’s current pastor, Father Thomas J. 
Hyland. Under the direction of Father Hyland and Sister Marcia Wilkomm, SND, 
the current school principal, the 1,700 families of St. Peter Parish look forward to 
their 125th anniversary celebration in the year 2000. 


1968 - 


ST. PETER THE APOSTLE PARISH, BROOK PARK 


HEN JESUS CAME to the neighborhood 

of Caesarea Philippi, he asked his 
disciples this question: “Who do people say 
that the Son of Man is?” They replied, “Some 
say John the Baptist, other Elijah, still others 
Jeremiah or one of the prophets.” “And you,” 
he said to them, “who do you say that | am?” 
“You are the Messiah,” Simon Peter answered, 
“the Son of the living God!” Jesus replied, “Blest are you, Simon son of 
Jonah! No mere man has revealed this to you, but my heavenly Father. | for 
my part declare to you, you are Rock and on this rock | will build my church 
and the jaws of death shall not prevail against it.” 


Matthew 16, 13-19 


In October 1968, Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann enlarged the faith 
community of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland, by establishing St. Peter the 
Apostle Parish to serve the spiritual and communal needs of Catholics living 
in Brook Park, Ohio. With its first pastor, Father Peter McCafferty, the parish 
celebrated its first Mass on December 8 at Brookpark Memorial School. The 
search for a permanent location for the parish proceeded quickly, concluding 
in the purchase of property on Engle Road. By May 1969, the community 
had begun celebrating Mass in its rectory chapel and had launched a fund- 
raising Campaign for the erection of a permanent church. Construction of the 
building began with a groundbreaking ceremony on September 13, 1970. 


Three years to the day after its first communal Mass, St. Peter the Apostle 
Parish celebrated its first Mass in its new church. 


After sixteen years of service to the community—a time in which he shared 
his faith, gentleness and quiet Irish sense of humor—Father McCafferty retired. 
On January 8, 1985, Monsignor Robert Bacher became pastor, serving the 
community until his reassignment in December 1987. The following month, 
the parish welcomed its current pastor, Father George Balaun. As it celebrates 
the Cleveland Diocese’s sesquicentennial anniversary, St. Peter the Apostle 
Parish gives thanks for its rich history, numerous organizations and 
educational programs, and renewed sense of community. 
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1914 : ST. PHILIP NERI PARISH, CLEVELAND 


—_—_—_— 


ETWEEN THE turn-of-the-century and the 

outbreak of the First World War, large numbers of 
Catholic immigrants settled in Cleveland, finding 
work in the city’s numerous factories and mills. 
Recognizing the overcrowded conditions at 
Immaculate Conception, St. Aloysius and St. Thomas 
Aquinas Parishes, Bishop John P. Farrelly established 
a new parish on June 23, 1914. Dedicated to St. 
Philip Neri, the sixteenth-century saint, who founded 
the Confraternity of the Most Blessed Trinity and 
whose followers established the Congregation of the 
Oratory, the new parish purchased property at St. Clair Avenue and East 82nd 
Street. With its first pastor, Father John P. Brennan, the parish celebrated its 
first Mass in a storefront on St. Clair Avenue on July 4, 1914. Ten days later, 
the community broke ground for a temporary church. The following year, the 
parish opened its school, welcoming teachers from the Sisters of the Humility 
of Mary. 


With Father Brennan’s death in 1932, the parish welcomed its second 
pastor, Father Kiernan Banks, who shepherded the community during the 
difficult years of the Great Depression and the beginning of Second World 
War. Father James P. Brennan (no relation to the parish’s founding pastor) 
became the community’s third pastor when Father Banks died in May 1943. 
In the immediate postwar period, the return of veterans and the resulting 
population boom led the community to replace its “temporary” church with a 
permanent structure. On June 24, 1950, Bishop Edward F. Hoban dedicated 
the new St. Philip Neri Church. Father Brennan continued to serve the 
community until 1960. 


During the next 15 years, the parish welcomed three new pastors: Father 
Michael Ondik (1960-1963); Father Leo Carlin (1963-1969); and Father 
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William Eylar (1969-1975). In 1964, the Sisters of St. Joseph of St. Mark 
replaced the Sisters of the Humility of Mary, who, in turn, were replaced by a 
mixed faculty of lay and religious teachers. Along with these changes and the 
ones brought on by the Second Vatican Council, St. Philip Neri Parish faced 
the challenge of maintaining its members as the neighborhood economy 
deteriorated. With Father Eylar’s departure in 1975, Father Thomas Gallagher 
took up the task of administering to the corporal and spiritual needs of the 
community. Five years after Father Gallagher’s arrival, he was joined by Sister 
Wilma Apack, CS), who as pastoral associate touched the lives of both 
parishioners and non-parishioners. In 1988, the parish closed its school and 
converted the building into a social outreach center with facilities for food 
programs, educational services and job referral agencies. 


In 1990, the Cleveland Diocese transferred the administration of St. Philip 
Neri Parish to the Capuchin Friars, who appointed Father Frederick Krause, 
OFM Cap its new pastor. Responding to Bishop Anthony M. Pilla’s pastoral 
letter, “The Church in the City,” Father Krause and Father Norman Smith, 
pastor of Divine Word Chapel in Kirtland, Ohio, established a partnership 
benefiting the members of both communities. In 1995, Father Gary Stakem, 
OFM Cap, the parish’s current pastor, succeeded Father Krause. Throughout its 
history, St. Philip Neri Parish has provided a warm communal and spiritual 
environment, leading to many vocations, including three religious women, 
one deacon, and eight priests, two of whom (Fathers Floyd Begin and Gilbert 
Sheldon) went on to become bishops. 


£2 
1902 “s : ST. PHILOMENA PARISH, EAST CLEVELAND 


N RESPONSE TO the growing number of 

lrish- and Italian-Catholics settling in East 
Cleveland, Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann 
established St. Philomena Parish in 1902. 
With the assistance of Fathers Thomas F. 
Mahon and Joseph E. Smith, the new 
community secured property on Euclid 
Avenue. The following February, the Diocese 
appointed Father Smith first pastor of the 
fledgling parish. On October 11, 1903, the congregation celebrated its first 
Mass in its unfinished church. Over the next year, the parish continued to 
improve its campus, erecting a brick rectory and completing its church. 
Dedicated on September 25, 1904, the first St. Philomena Church was an 
English-Gothic structure, which was financed by the Knights of Columbus— 
the first such loan the organization made to a diocesan parish. 


Seven years after the dedication of its church, the St. Philomena 
community welcomed the Ursuline Sisters, who served as teachers at the 
parish school. After surmounting a number of problems, the community 
opened its first school building in 1912. Along with its educational program, 
St. Philomena Parish established a wide range of social and religious 
organizations, which were described in one parish history as providing solace 
and camaraderie “from cradle to grave.” By 1914, the community had 
completed a new rectory. Both the Vatican and the Diocese of Cleveland 
recognized Father Smith’s untiring efforts, elevating him respectively to 
domestic prelate and vicar general. 


During the next ten years, the community welcomed a legion of new 
members. With its burgeoning population, the parish launched two major 
expansion projects. In September 1924, it added two floors to its school 
building, opening eight additional classrooms. That same month, work began 
on the renovation of St. Philomena Church—a project which involved turning 
the structure 90 degrees to face Euclid Avenue and adding a new transept. 
With the building being unsuitable for Eucharistic celebrations, the 
community temporarily gathered for Mass at the Wind-a-Meer Theater. In 
April 1925, parishioners celebrated their first Mass in the expanded church. 
As a result of the community’s generosity, the mortgage soon was retired, 
allowing the building to be consecrated on May 3, 1927. 


After 25 years of service, Monsignor Smith left St. Philomena Parish and 
was succeeded by Father Maurice F. Griffin. Recognizing his leadership 
ability, the Cleveland Diocese appointed Father Griffin chairman of the 
Committee for the Living Monstrance for the Seventh National Eucharistic 
Congress, which was held in Cleveland in 1935. The designer of the Living 
Monstrance, Mr. William Koehl, and the chairwoman of the Women’s 


Committee, Mrs. Sarah McCarthy, also were members of St. Philomena Parish. 


In memory of those parishioners killed during the Second World War, Father 
Griffin authorized the creation of a special chalice. Made with precious metal 
and gems donated by parishioners, the cup features uniformed figures around 
its stem and inscriptions of the names of those parishioners who fell in the 
line of duty. With money saved during these trying years, the parish erected a 
new convent for the Ursuline Sisters in 1945. Bishop Edward F. Hoban 
invested Father Griffin with the title of Protonotary Apostolic in June 1948. 
Two years later, the community completed the last of its construction 
projects—a new school addition. 


On January 25, 1961, Monsignor Griffin died, at which time, Father 
Raymond A. Trapp became parish administrator. In April, the community 
welcomed its third pastor, Father William O’Donnell. During the next decade, 
many of St. Philomena Parish’s members moved out of the neighborhood. In 
1973, Father O’Donnell retired. The Diocese, in hopes of reinvigorating the 
parish, appointed a pastoral team consisting of Father Joseph Lang, Father Leo 
Wenneman, and Father Thomas Luckay. Later members of the team included 
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Father Gilbert Lanese, Sister Ruth Ann Auckley, OSU, Sister Theresa 
Demchock, OSU, and Father Brian Mendes. After decades of service to the 
students of St. Philomena School, the Ursuline Sisters left the parish in 1973. 
The following year, the school was closed and its building was leased to the 
East Cleveland Board of Education. On May 23, 1987, Father Lang resigned. 
Under the direction of his successor, Father Phillip G. Racco, St. Philomena 
Parish established a parish council. In July 1989, the community welcomed 
its current pastor, Father Dennis J. Kleinweber. In this sesquicentennial year, 
St. Philomena Parish recognizes the faith and religious heritage of its Irish, 
Italian, and African-American members. 


“* ST. PIUS X PARISH, BEDFORD, OHIO 


T A CHANCE meeting 

in Cleveland, Father 
Joseph Buckley, SM was 
asked by Monsignor John 
Krol, Chancellor of the 
Cleveland Diocese, if the 
Marist Fathers would be interested in establishing a high school and parish in 
Bedford, Ohio. Soon after the meeting, Father Edward McGrath, the Provincial of 
the Washington Province of the Marist Fathers and Bishop Edward F. Hoban 
finalized the agreement. On the Feast of the Annunciation, March 25, 1952, the 
new parish was established with Father Buckley as pastor and Father Winter B. 
Luckett, SM as his assistant. Father Buckley expressed his desire to name the 
parish in honor of the Blessed Pius X. The Diocese petitioned the Vatican, which 
granted permission for the community to be known as Blessed Pius X Parish until 
the time when the former Pope would be canonized. 


While living at nearby St. Wenceslas Parish, Father Buckley began searching 
for an appropriate location for the new parish’s first Eucharistic celebration. On 
Easter Sunday, April 13, 1952, the new parish held two first Masses—one at 
Stafford School for parishioners residing in Maple Heights, the other at the 
Bedford Theater. After a few weeks, the Bedford parishioners moved their 
Eucharistic celebrations to the larger Stillwell Theater. The parish soon acquired a 
house, which served as a rectory and chapel. The Vincentian Sisters of Charity, 
already established in Bedford, served the community in a variety of roles. Initial 
proposals for a parish campus consisting of a church, school, and rectory were 
too expensive for the new community. It soon decided to erect a school building 
in which a temporary church would be located. Work on the school began in 
March 1953. Auxiliary Bishop John Krol celebrated a Solemn Pontifical Mass in 
the facility at midnight on Christmas 1953. On May 29, 1954, the day of Blessed 


Pius X’s canonization, Auxiliary Bishop Floyd Begin dedicated the church. 


Later additions to the parish campus included a new rectory (1955) and a 
convent for the Vincentian Sisters of Charity (1963). While St. Pius X Church 
remains located in the parish school building, it has undergone a number of 
renovations over the years, including the recent addition of a ground-level, 
barrier-free entrance to accommodate the community’s older members. In this 
sesquicentennial year, the community of St. Pius X and its current pastor, Father 
Robert F. Wenz, give thanks for their bountiful gifts and for years of friendship 
and camaraderie. 


ST. PROCOP, CLEVELAND 


ARGE NUMBERS OF Bohemians immigrated to 

Cleveland between 1854 and 1870; to serve 
them, St. Wenceslaus was established on the east 
side. As the community on the west side grew, 
people wanted another parish. In 1872, Bishop 
Richard Gilmour appointed Rev. Anthony Hynek to 
form a new parish. He organized the St. Vitus 
Society for men and the St. Ann Society for women 
to raise funds. Four lots on Burton St. were 
purchased for $3,200; the parish was organized and 
named St. Procop, patron of farmers and manual craftsmen (the occupations 
of many Czech immigrants). In September, 1874, a two-floor frame church/ 
school building was erected and dedicated. 


In February, 1875, Joseph Koudelka, later the first Auxiliary Bishop of 
Cleveland, was ordained deacon and given charge of the parish. He was 
ordained a priest that October and celebrated his first Mass at St. Procop. 
Father Koudelka established the school in 1876 with two laymen as teachers. 
The next year, three Sisters of Notre Dame began teaching, walking from St. 
Stephen daily. Father Koudelka taught Bohemian; he developed several 
readers which were used nationally. 


In 1882, Father Koudelka was called to St. Louis, and people were 
unwilling to accept any new pastor. As a result, Bishop Gilmour closed the 
parish from February, 1884 to July, 1885, when Father Anton Vicek was 
appointed pastor and accepted by people. In 1892, Father Vicek engaged the 
Sisters of St. Joseph (Cleveland) to staff the school. A year later, Father Vaclav 
Koerner became pastor and brought the Sisters of St. Francis from Joliet, 
Illinois, to the school. 
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In June, 1896 Father Wenceslaus Panuska became pastor. In 1899, the 
parish decided to build a grand new church of Italian-Byzantine style with a 
central dome and two towers, departing from the Gothic-style architecture of 
most Cleveland churches. The dimensions were enormous - 144 feet long, 60- 
foot wide main body, 88-foot wide nave, with seating for 1,300. 


On April 28, 1901, Father Peter Cerveny was appointed as pastor of St. 
Procop and ministered for forty-one years. Father Cerveny installed a central 
heating plant at a cost of $15,000. The new church was completed by 
Christmas, 1902 and dedicated July 4, 1903, the feast of St. Procop. In 1907, 
a new school was built for $75,000 and a new rectory for $15,000. 


In 1915, Father Cerveny opened a two-year commercial high school; it 
became a four-year program in 1937. Between 1925-26, a new convent was 
built to house twenty Sisters. Becoming debt-free, the new church was 
consecrated October 2, 1929. In the midst of perparing for his Golden 
Jubilee, Monsignor Cerveny died on November 3, 1942. 


Father John Becka became pastor on April 7, 1943. He began renovating 
the church, school, rectory and convent but died suddenly on July 31, 1949. 
He was succeeded by Father Wenceslaus Uhlir, who had attended school and 
offered his First Mass at St. Procop in 1923. 


Father Uhlir completed the renovations for the parish Diamond Jubilee. In 
1950, a Perpetual Novena to the Infant of Prague and Our Mother of 
Perpetual Help began. Guided by a Recreational Council, youth sports 
activities flourished. In 1950, a modern cafeteria was installed for the school, 
parish dinners and card parties. In 1962, deterioration and high repair cost 
forced removal of the central dome and two towers; what was left of the 
towers was dismantled in 1993. In 1965, with only 160 students enrolled, the 
high school closed. 


Father Uhlir served as pastor nearly twenty-four years. He retired in 1973 
and lived at St. Procop until his death in 1986. His successor, Father James 
Vesely, continued implementing the reforms of the Second Vatican Council. 
Father Vesely formed a steering committee, leading to the first Parish Council. 
In June, 1975, the parish grade school closed due to declining enrollment. 


In June, 1987, Father Mark Peyton, the grandnephew of Father Uhlir, 
became pastor. That fall, the stained glass windows were renovated and the 
heating system upgraded. A ramp was added to the church in 1990 for 
handicap accessibility. The school hall was renovated and dedicated in 
memory of Father Uhlir. In 1995, the sanctuary was renovated, the altar and 
furnishings refinished, the baptismal font moved, and the front pews moved 
and realigned. In recent years, as in the beginning, St. Procop has relied on 
the dedication and gifts of a corps of loyal parishioners to enable St. Procop 
to continue as a caring, welcoming community of faith. 


N AUGUST 28, 1946, Bishop Edward 

F. Hoban appointed Father Francis G. 
Zwilling to found a parish for 165 Catholic 
families in Bay Village. At Father Zwilling’s 
request, the parish was named “St. Raphael.” 
The first Mass was September 22, 1946 at 
Parkview High School Auditorium. After the 
Village Council refused to rezone a parcel 
Bishop Hoban had optioned, Father Zwilling obtained 17 acres on Dover 
between Midland and East Oviatt Roads for $15,000. Father Zwilling 
identified lay leaders and formed a Council; St. Raphael had active lay 
leadership from the beginning. The Usher’s Club and Servers were organized 
before the first Mass. St. Raphael Women’s Guild and the Holy Name Society 
were formed in October and began a full calendar of activities for parish men 
and women. A “Ralphian” club for young men and women was formed. 


Benediction and devotions were begun; missions, novenas, and retreats were 
held. 


In October, 1947, a $125,000 building fund drive began for a combination 
church-school, rectory and convent. With Dunlop & Johnson as contractors, 
ground was broken January 19, 1948. On November 29, Father Zwilling and 
Father John McCaffrey, St. Raphael's first assistant, moved into the rectory. 
Father Zwilling celebrated Christmas Midnight Mass in the new church. On 
August 15, 1949, four Sisters of Holy Humility of Mary moved into the 
convent. St. Raphael School opened September 6 with 4 classrooms and 130 
pupils. On October 24, 1949, Bishop Hoban blessed the combination 
church-school building. 
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In 1950, Father Zwilling began his “dime-a-day” program for building 
funds. A parishioner, contractor Alex Bruscino, built a 6,000 square foot 
gymnasium for $39,000, accepting no profit. The new gymnasium was 
converted into a church; the old chapel became four classrooms. Ground was 
broken for a 1,000 seat church on April 26, 1953. Archbishop Hoban 
dedicated the current church on May 9. Skyrocketing enrollment necessitated 
partitioning the gym into first two, then four, then seven classrooms. In 1958, 
a school wing with eight classrooms was finished; a second floor was added 
in 1962, as enrollment reached 1,000. A new convent was erected in 1966; 
the original convent became the parish Administration Building. 


The 1960s and Vatican II brought changes. The Christian Family Movement 
involved people in the church’s social mission. Ecumenical gatherings brought 
parishioners from the Bay churches together; a Bay Ministerial Association 
began. In 1966, a Parish School Board was formed and an Administrative 
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Board created and approved by the Bishop. On June 21, 1969, Father 
Zwilling resigned as pastor due to ill-health. Bishop Clarence Issenmann 
appointed Monsignor Charles Ritty, Chancellor of the Diocese, second pastor. 


Monsignor Ritty continued efforts to implement Vatican II. The 
Administrative Board was transformed into a Parish Council, with Zone 
Representatives and Commissions. A Men’s and a Women’s “parish” Cursillo, 
with candidates and team from St. Raphael, was held in 1971, the only ones 
of their kind. Parishioners attended “Action for a Change” and organized help 
for Sr. Henrietta in Hough. “Guitar Masses” began and a contemporay music 
group/choir was formed. Sr. Anne Veronica McNulty became the first 
“religion coordinator” and parent classes for Baptism and First Communion 
were held. Monsignor Ritty resigned as pastor due to deteriorating health in 
October, 1974. In December, Bishop James A. Hickey appointed Father 
Nelson J. Callahan, theology professor and chaplain at St. John College, third 
pastor. 


During 1976-77, the sanctuary was restructured and the church renovated. 
On October 1, 1977, Bishop James A. Hickey blessed and rededicated the 
church; Father Andrew Greeley preached the homily. In 1980, a new church- 
school entrance was created and a parish meeting room was built and 
dedicated in honor of Father Zwilling. 


Father Callahan offered spring and fall theology lectures to parishioners. 
Pre-School Religion began and additional staff hired to strengthen the Parish 
School of Religion (PSR) and preparation programs for Sacraments. Convert 
classes became the Rite of Christian Initiation of Adults (RCIA). In September, 
1974, Sr. Francis Borgia began visiting hospitalized parishioners and shut-ins. 
Lay people joined her and the “Raphaels” were formed. The Social Concerns 
Commission expanded; parishioners and parish organizations volunteered at 
hunger centers and supported Birthright, Pro-Life activities and inner city 
schools. 


In the mid-1980s, the parish renewed its long-standing commitment to 
“Excellence in Education” and built a Parish Education Center: library, media 
center and studio, art room, computer lab, science lab and teacher's lounge. 
In 1988, Mrs. Beverly Nemec became the first lay principal. The convent 
basement was renovated and Kindergarten opened on August 27, 1991. 


A total church renovation by J. H. Winterich Inc. began in January, 1994 
funded by a Capital Campaign which surpassed its $875,000 goal. Its most 
significant feature was installation of stained glass windows from St. Joseph 
Parish, Woodland Ave. Bishop Anthony M. Pilla blessed this second 
renovation on the feast of St. Raphael, September 29, 1994, and Father 
Andrew Greeley again preached. Bishop Pilla celebrated St. Raphael Parish’s 
Golden Jubilee Liturgy on September 4, 1996. 


VEN THOUGH THE area was home to fewer than 

1,000 Catholics, the Cleveland Diocese purchased 
a tract of land in North Olmsted, Ohio to serve as the 
site for a new parish. Established on May 12, 1950 by 
Bishop Edward F. Hoban, St. Richard Parish welcomed 
its first pastor, Father John P. Culliton. Named in 
honor of the twelfth-century English bishop, Richard 
of Chichester, the community celebrated its first Mass 
on June 4, 1950 in the multi-purpose room of 
Butternut Ridge Elementary School. While living with 
the Joseph Mack family, Father Culliton concentrated 
on erecting a suitable parish campus. Work soon 
began on a social hall, which after its completion in December 1951, served 
as a temporary church. Following the hall’s completion, construction started 
on a school. The parish soon welcomed teachers from the Sisters of the 
Incarnate Word. In December 1952, work was completed on St. Richard 
Church, a unique structure which utilizes a series of triangular-shaped 
extensions to form its walls. Archbishop Edward F. Hoban visited the parish 
and dedicated the church on May 31, 1953. 


With the extension of Brookpark Road and the construction of a nearby 
Ohio Turnpike exit, the territory of St. Richard Parish became the site of 
numerous housing developments. As young families with school-age children 
moved into the area, the parish expanded its facilities, opening four new 
classrooms, purchasing a new convent, and constructing a second-floor 
school addition. On Holy Thursday 1959, while preparing to celebrate 
evening Mass, Father Culliton died. Within weeks, the parish welcomed its 
second pastor, Father Oldrich J. Korab, who picked up where his predecessor 
left off, supervising a number of construction projects, including a rectory 
expansion, convent addition, new school building, and Our Lady of Grace 
shrine. In recognition for his years of service to the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland, Pope John XXIII elevated Father Korab to the rank of domestic 
prelate on March 10, 1960. 


In the wake of the Second Vatican Council, St. Richard Parish initiated a 
number of reforms, including the January 1970 election of the first St. Richard 
Parish Council. Under its first president, Adolph Spakowski, the council took 
an active role in the administration of the parish. Following Monsignor 
Korab’s retirement in January 1973, the parish welcomed its third pastor, 
Father Harry J. Fagan. Under his direction, the community launched a two- 
phase renovation project which culminated in the renovation of the church 
and expansion of the gymnasium-social hall. In the summer of 1979, the 
Diocese reassigned Father Fagan to Immaculate Conception Parish in 
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Madison, Ohio, appointing Father Peter J. Lenahan his successor. On June 15, 
1982, disaster struck the parish, when a fire caused extensive damage to the 
church. Within nine months, however, the building was repaired and 
renovated with hand-carved Stations of the Cross, a marble altar of repose, 
and a statue of the Resurrected Christ imported from Italy. Bishop Anthony M. 
Pilla visited the parish on November 3, 1985 and rededicated St. Richard 
Church. Citing failing health, Father Lenahan retired on October 10, 1991, 
turning over the pastoral duties to administrator Father Charles J. Stollenwerk. 
Following Father Lenahan’s death on November 17, the Diocese elevated 
Father Stollenwerk to pastor, a position he currently holds. 


1929 : = ST. RITA PARISH, SOLON 


HILE PRIESTS FROM 

Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel Parish in Warren, Ohio 
celebrated Mass with Catholics 
in Geauga Lake Township as 
early as 1907, the community 
did not become a mission until 
1925. In that year, Father Edward Gracey of St. Joseph Parish in Mantua, Ohio 
began celebrating Mass in the dance hall at Geauga Lake and Mrs. Edward 
Kilbane’s Public House on Aurora Road. When Father Gracey left Mantua in 
1927, his successor, Father Oldrich Mazanec, continued to serve Geauga 
Lake Township’s Catholic community. Over the next two years, the population 
of nearby Solon, Ohio grew, leading a committee of area Catholics to discuss 
the possibility of establishing a new parish with Father Mazanec. In July 
1929, Father Mazanec received permission from Bishop Joseph Schrembs to 
use funds from the Geauga Lake mission to finance Solon’s St. Rita Church. 
Construction of the facility proceeded quickly, allowing the community to 
celebrate its first Mass in the new building on Thanksgiving Day, November 
28, 1929. With Solon’s Catholic population continuing to grow, Father 
Mazanec petitioned Bishop Schrembs to elevate the community to parochial 
status. On July 9, 1930, Bishop Schrembs acted on his request, establishing 
St. Rita Parish and appointing Father Mazanec its first pastor. 


With the advent of the Great Depression and the Second World War, St. 
Rita Parish postponed any further construction projects. By 1948, however, 
renewed migration to the area had led the parish to break ground for a new 
school and to administer to the needs of the newly established St. Joan of Arc 
Mission in Chagrin Falls, Ohio. In September of the following year, the 
Vincentian Sisters of Charity opened St. Rita School, welcoming 180 students 
in grades one through eight. For the next four years, the sisters lived in 
temporary quarters on the school’s second floor, moving into their newly 


completed convent in September 1953. In recognition for his work in the 
Cleveland Diocese, Pope Pius XII elevated Father Mazanec to the rank of 
domestic prelate on October 26, 1953. The parish later welcomed 
Hungarian-born Father John Matty. With his intriguing accent, mania for 
butterflies, and amateur movies, Father Matty was a favorite of the parish's 
children. 


In the mid-1950s, further population growth led the parish to erect a new 
church. On October 11, 1959, eight months after the community celebrated 
its first Mass in the new building, Auxiliary Bishop John Krol dedicated the 
new St. Rita Church. With its new facility completed, the parish sold its 
original building to the Catholic community of Aurora, Ohio. That same year, 
the parish opened its second-floor school addition. After serving as pastor for 
over 40 years, Monsignor Mazanec died on June 4, 1971. Under the direction 
of its second pastor, Father John K. McNally, St. Rita Parish implemented the 
reforms of the Second Vatican Council, establishing a parish council, and 
remodeling the church interior. In 1979, the community completed work on a 
new gymnasium and school library. 


Following Father McNally’s retirement in March 1982, the parish 
welcomed its current pastor, Father Robert Wendelken, under whose 
supervision it continues to grow in faith and camaraderie. After serving the 
educational needs of the community’s students for 41 years, the Vincentian 
Sisters of Charity left St. Rita Parish in June 1990, allowing the parish to 
convert the former convent into a religious education center. Utilizing 
architectural elements from its existing facility, St. Rita Parish began erecting 
its current church. Work proceeded quickly, allowing the community to 
celebrate its first Mass in the new building on October 17, 1992. Bishop 
Anthony M. Pilla visited the parish on November 25, and dedicated the St. 
Rita Church. Consisting of approximately 3,100 families, St. Rita Parish 
celebrates the sesquicentennial anniversary of the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland and looks forward to its seventieth anniversary in the year 2000. 


1950 ST. ROBERT BELLARMINE PARISH, EUCLID 
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N RESPONSE TO THE immediate 

postwar population boom, the 
Catholic Diocese of Cleveland 
established St. Robert Bellarmine Parish 
on October 4, 1950. With its pastor, 
Father Charles McCann, the community 
celebrated its first Mass on October 15 
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at the Lake Theater—its place of worship for the next three years. Father 
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McCann temporarily resided at St. William Parish until May 1951, when he 
moved into a house on East 238th Street and Lake Shore Boulevard. In June 
1952, the community broke ground for a parish complex, consisting of a 
700-seat church, twelve classrooms, and offices. One year later, the parish 
celebrated its first Mass in its new church—an event followed later that fall 
by Archbishop Edward F. Hoban’s dedication and the opening of St. Robert 
Bellarmine School. Under the direction of the Ursuline Sisters, the school’s 
enrollment grew quickly. In 1960, the parish opened a convent to 
accommodate the school’s expanding faculty. 


Following Father McCann’s retirement in 1967, the parish welcomed 
Father Joseph Lehane, who served the community for only a few months 
before being succeeded by Father Charles Knuff. In 1972, St. Robert 
Bellarmine Parish lost a number of parishioners with the demolition of the 
Briardale Housing Project. By the late 1970s, the parish had completed 
renovation work on the church interior. Over the next two decades, the 
parish grew, establishing a variety of social and spiritual programs. Father 
John T. Burkley joined the community in July 1989. Three years later, the 
community welcomed its first lay school principal, Mary M. Pittinger. The 
school soon reached another milestone—the departure of Sister Denise 
Marie VIna—the last Ursuline Sister on the school’s faculty. 


Along with its dedicated pastors, St. Robert Bellarmine Parish has been 
served by a number of other talented priests, including associate pastors: 
Father Claude Gaebelein, Father Joseph Wagner, Father Peter Woll, Father 
Albert Tesek, Father James Caddy, Father Wilfred Smith, Father Thomas 
Boone, Father Steven Sabanos, Father Thomas Hagedorn, Father Raymond 
Laboda, and Father James Stenger. Over the years, the community also has 
benefited from the services of a number of priests-in-residence: Father 
James Hernan, Father Gordon Horst, and Father Joseph Goebel. Supporting 
and advancing the efforts of these priests are a number of pastoral 
ministers, including Sister Elizabeth Trohoa, OSU, Sister Kathleen Koehler, 
SND, Jeanne Steigerwald, and Anna Mae Conway. In this sesquicentennial 
year, the members of St. Robert Bellarmine Parish continue to celebrate 
their faith and their history. 


t. Rocco Parish, the first Italian-Catholic 
beatae on Cleveland’s West Side, traces 
its history back to early-twentieth-century 
celebrations of the Feast of St. Rocco—an event 
characterized by a street fair, procession, and 
Mass. In 1915, immigrants from Bari, Italy met as 
a community and erected a humble independent 
church on Trent Avenue in the Clark-Fulton 
neighborhood. It was not until December 6, 
1922, when Bishop Joseph Schrembs received a 
letter from an attorney asking him to investigate 
an overdue bill from “St. Roch Italian Church,” 
that the Diocese realized such a parish existed. Bishop Schrembs invited a 
Mercedarian priest, Father Sante Gattuso, to assume the leadership of St. 
Rocco Parish in 1924. By 1926, Father Gattuso and his parishioners had 
purchased land on Fulton Avenue and constructed a new campus with a 
church, hall, two classrooms, and a rectory. With the assistance of his hard- 
working parishioners, Father Gattuso later oversaw the completion of a new 
church, which was dedicated in 1952. Under Father Gattuso’s leadership, the 
parish flourished, offering a variety of spiritual and educational programs. 


In 1956, Father Andrew Costanzo became St. Rocco Parish’s second pastor. 
During his pastorate, parish membership reached 1,500 families with 550 
children attending St. Rocco School. Upon the death of Father Costanzo in 
1972, Father Michael Contardi became pastor, under whose direction St. 
Rocco Parish successfully faced a number of challenges. Even as they 
relocated to other areas of the city, many of St. Rocco Parish’s members 
continued to participate in many of the community's spiritual and social 
activities. The parish’s annual Festival, and its Good Friday procession, 
continues to renew the parish, contributing both spiritually and financially to 
the life of the community and its neighborhood. In the last two decades, the 
members of St. Rocco Parish have maintained their campus, extensively 
remodeling the church, rectory, and convent. 


St. Rocco Parish, however, is more than mere bricks and mortar. It is 
essentially a story of people, their love of God, and their desire to maintain 
their religious and ethnic heritage. No history of the parish would be 
complete without acknowledging the vital contributions of the members of 
the Order of Our Lady of Mercy and the Sisters of the Most Holy Trinity. 
While each individual brought a love of God and special talents to the parish, 
two individuals are remembered with particular affection. The gentleness, 
love, and care which Father Severino Moltini shared with the community 
were factors which stabilized the parish in its earliest days. Mother Theresa 


Franza brought serenity and determination, acting as a model for the 
community’s founding members. St. Rocco Parish is truly a part of “the 
Church in the City,” proud of its continuous faith and rich history. Building on 
this tradition, St. Rocco Parish continues to serve the needs of Catholics in the 
Clark-Fulton area. 


1899 


T. ROSE OF LIMA Parish was established to 

serve the Catholic families of western 
Cleveland and eastern Lakewood, Ohio. On 
December 25, 1899, the community’s first Mass 
was celebrated in an improvised chapel in the 
Marshall family home. The parish canonically 
was established on January 14, 1900 and placed & 
under the patronage of St. Rose of Lima, at that 
time the only canonized saint from the 
Americas. The Cleveland Diocese appointed 
Father Ignatius J. Wonderly first pastor of the 
new community. Members of the parish soon erected a frame church at the 
corner of Detroit Avenue and West 116th Street and celebrated Mass for the 
first time in the new building on July 29, 1900. The following September, the 
Sisters of St. Joseph opened St. Rose of Lima School in the Marshall family 
residence. In 1902, the community purchased land and erected a parish 
house, which later was converted into a convent. 


Following Father Wonderly’s death in September 1909, the parish 
welcomed its second pastor, Father James J. Stewart, whose first project was 
the new St. Rose of Lima School, which opened on October 2, 1911. Four 
years later, the parish purchased additional property on Detroit Avenue, 
extending the community's frontage from West 114th Street to West 116th 
Street. With the death of Father Stewart in December 1924, the parish 
welcomed its next pastoral leader, Father Patrick J). O'Connell. Two years later, 
the parish erected a new convent and moved the old one to make room for a 
new church. On June 26, 1927, Bishop Joseph Schrembs blessed the 
building’s cornerstone. In May of the following year, the community 
celebrated its first Mass in its lower church. While the stonework and 
landscaping for the basement church were completed, the Great Depression 
halted any further parish construction projects. After being elevated to the 
rank of domestic prelate, Monsignor O’Connell retired in 1950, dying soon 
afterwards. 


Monsignor Edmund A. Kirby succeeded Monsignor O'Connell. Striving to 
honor the faith and dedication of the community’s members, Monsignor Kirby 


supervised the erection the parish’s upper church, Following the building’s 
dedication on February 20, 1957, Monsignor Kirby initiated a building 
campaign for a new pastoral residence. With this project's completion, 
Monsignor Kirby conceived a unique plan for housing the elderly of the 
community. His death in December 1967, however, prevented him from 
witnessing the completion of Kirby Manor of the Villa Saint Rose. 


On March 19, 1968, Monsignor Thomas J. Murphy became St. Rose of 
Lima Parish’s fifth pastor. Following the completion of Kirby Manor, 
Monsignor Murphy expanded the parish’s school and renovated its hall. 
Monsignor Murphy retired in December 1974, remaining pastor emeritus 
until his death on May 14, 1991. Bishop James A. Hickey appointed 
Diocesan Director of Vocations, Father James A. Viall, St. Rose of Lima Parish’s 
next pastor. In conjunction with Catholic Charities and the Ohio Commission 
on Aging, Father Viall organized the West Rose Senior Meals Program, which 
served hot meals in the parish’s hall. Twelve years later, Father Viall worked 
with the Catholic Social Services of Cuyahoga County in establishing the 
West Rose Nutrition Center. The center was headquartered in the parish’s hall 
until 1993, when it moved to a new site. Two years later, Father Viall and the 
members of the parish’s Financial Committee launched a major capital 
improvement campaign, which, when completed, will allow for the 
renovation of the parish’s buildings and grounds. Remaining a active 
participant in the revitalization of its neighborhood, St. Rose of Lima Parish 
celebrates its rich history and the sesquicentennial anniversary of the Catholic 
Diocese of Cleveland. 
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1928 © ST. SEBASTIAN PARISH, AKRON 


STABLISHED BY Bishop Joseph Schrembs on 

July 23, 1928, St. Sebastian Parish welcomed its 
first pastor, Father Hilary Zwisler, a native Akronite 
and former United States Army chaplain. Gathering 
in the gymnasium of Rankin Elementary School on 
August 4, the community celebrated its first Mass. It 
soon purchased eight acres of land between 
Hawkins and Greenwood Avenues and broke 
ground for a combination church—school on April 
28, 1929. Before the school opened in November, 
six teachers from the Sisters of the Humility of Mary 
and 220 students gathered for classes at the Knights 
of Columbus Hall at West Market and Bittman 
Streets. After only seven months of construction, 
the community celebrated its first Mass in the new building on Thanksgiving 
Day, November 28, 1929. 
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Under Father Zwisler’s direction, the parish established a variety of 
religious and social organizations during the 1930s and 1940s, including the 
Sanctuary Society, Holy Name Society, Junior Holy Name Society, Court of 
Mary, and Marist Club. Along with providing camaraderie and service, these 
organizations provided important financial support to the parish, assisting in 
retiring the parish debt and financing the construction of a rectory, parish 
convent, and recreation center. In 1958, one year after Pope Pius XII elevated 
Father Zwisler to the rank of domestic prelate, the parish population dropped 
with many former parishioners being assigned to the newly established St. 
Hilary Parish in Fairlawn, Ohio. St. Sebastian Parish soon broke ground for a 
new church. Construction proceeded quickly, allowing Bishop Edward F. 
Hoban to dedicate the new building in May 1960. 


In 1968, at the age of 82, Monsignor Zwisler retired, turning over the 
administration of the parish to fellow Akronite, Father Charles Byrider. A 
devout priest, Father Byrider led the community through the reforms of the 
Second Vatican Council. During the 1970s, the parishioners became more 
actively involved in the daily functions of the parish and its variety of 
outreach programs. In 1980, Father Byrider supervised the establishment of a 
parish council. He retired in 1985. Under the supervision of the parish’s third 
pastor, Father John T. McDonough, lay involvement in parish activities 
increased further. Along with participating in a three-year RENEW program 
and establishing a number of commissions to direct the future development of 
the community, St. Sebastian Parish welcomed new members from the 
recently closed St. Peter Parish in 1989. Three years later, the parish council 
developed a “Vision and Goals” statement, which continues to guide the 
community in its effort to remain a source of faith, solace, and hospitality. 


S EARLY AS THE late-1840s, Polish-Catholic 

immigrants began arriving in Cleveland, 
settling in the Czech community near Croton 
Street on the city’s South End. As additional 
immigrants arrived to work at the Cleveland 
Rolling Mill in nearby Newburgh, Ohio, the 
Polish community moved to the area near the 
intersection of Tod Street (now East 65th Street) 
and Fleet Avenue In 1873, Bishop Richard 
Gilmour assigned Father Victor Zareczny, newly 
appointed pastor of St. Adalbert Parish in Berea, 
Ohio, to celebrate Mass with the community at 
St. Mary on the Flats Parish. Dedicated to the 
eleventh-century Bishop of Krakow who was murdered by Polish King 


Boleslaw II on April 11, 1079, St. Stanislaus Parish was served by Father 
Zareczny until 1877, when it welcomed a new spiritual leader, Father F. A. 
Marshall. 


Between 1879 and 1883, Father Wolfgang Janietz, OFM, a Franciscan friar 
from St. Joseph Parish on Woodland Avenue, administered to the parish. In 
1881, St. Stanislaus Parish erected a wood-frame structure at the corner of 
Baxter and Tod Streets. Along with the church, the building housed St. 
Stanislaus School, in which two lay teachers instructed the community’s 205 
students. On August 5, 1883, the parish welcomed its next pastor, newly 
ordained Father Anton Franciszek Kolaszewski. With the arrival of additional 
Polish immigrants, Father Kolaszewski recognized the need for a new church 
and broke ground for the building in 1886. Progress on the project soon 
slowed as many parish men lost their jobs at area mills and factories. 
Monsignor Felix M. Boff visited the parish in 1891 and dedicated the new St. 
Stanislaus Church—a soaring red-brick, Gothic structure. 


In the wake of the building’s completion, discontent which had been 
simmering just below the surface exploded. Charges of financial and personal 
misconduct against Father Kolaszewski split the community into rival 
factions—a condition exacerbated by the announcement of the large debt 
incurred in erecting the new church. After negotiating a settlement with 
Cleveland’s newly installed Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann, Father Kolaszewski 
resigned on June 8, 1892. The departure of Father Kolaszewski, however, led 
to further tension among community members, culminating in a series of 
disturbances and riots in the second week of June. While the violence soon 
dissipated, the parish remained rife with dissension. 
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During the pastorate of Father Kolaszewski’s successor, Father Bendykt 
Rosinski, the parish struggled to pay off its staggering debt and bridge the gap 
dividing its members. In the summer of 1894, St. Stanislaus Parish received 
attention in Polish-language newspapers across the United States when it 
hosted the annual convention of the Polish Roman Catholic Union—the 
country’s largest Polish fraternal organization. On January 2, 1897, the parish 
hosted another convention—the first one of the recently established Alliance 
of Poles of Ohio. After serving St. Stanislaus Parish for almost 14 years, Father 
Rosinski left Cleveland in April 1906, taking an assignment as pastor of St. 
Hedwig Parish in Toledo, Ohio. 


Recognizing the challenges facing Father Rosinski’s successor, Bishop 
Horstmann placed the parish under the care of the Franciscan Friars of the 
Sacred Heart Province, who appointed Father Theobald Kalamaja, OFM 
pastor. During Father Kalamaja’s pastorate, the parish erected a three-story 
brick school and placed it under the care of the Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth. On April 21, 1909, tragedy struck the community, when a violent 
windstorm toppled the church’s steeples, causing extensive damage to the 
roof. While the spires were not restored to their original condition, repairs to 
the building proceeded quickly, allowing the community soon to reopen the 
building. 
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After the First World War, St. Stanislaus Parish forged ahead, expanding its 
campus and its social and educational programs. With as many as 50 sisters 
living at the parish, the community erected a new convent in 1918. Nine 
years later, the parish opened a new school building on Baxter Avenue. 
During the 1930s, the parish developed strong ethnic and cultural programs, 
establishing a marching band, and Polish-language drama club. In 1945, St. 
Stanislaus Parish’s pastor, Father Thaddeus Woloszyk, OFM, expanded the 
community's educational program, establishing St. Stanislaus High School. 
Sixteen years later, the parish opened its social center, which contained a 
gymnasium, Cafeteria-meeting room, kitchen, locker rooms, and music rooms. 
While the high school reached an enrollment of 525 students, out-migration 
from the neighborhood during the mid-1960s led to the school’s merger into 
the multi-campus Cleveland Central Catholic High School in 1969. On 
September 19, 1969, the community welcomed Cardinal Karol Wojtyla—the 
future Pope John Paul Il. 


After 83 years of service, the Franciscan Friars of the Sacred Heart Province 
turned over the administration of St. Stanislaus Parish to the Friars of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Pulaski, Wisconsin, who appointed 
Father Alcuin Mikulanis, OFM pastor. In 1993, the Provincial Minister who 
had accepted responsibility for the parish, Father William Gulas, OFM, 
became its new pastor. Under Father Gulas’s direction, the parish currently is 
preparing for its 125th anniversary, raising funds for an extensive renovation of 
the church’s interior. While scores of area factories have closed and many of 
its original families have moved out of the neighborhood, St. Stanislaus Parish 
remains a living monument to the faith and generosity of generations of 
Polish-Catholics. 


ST. STANISLAUS PARISH, LORAIN 


OLISH-CATHOLICS FIRST settled near East 28th 
Street and Elyria Avenue in Lorain, Ohio during 
the last half of the nineteenth century and celebrated 

Mass at nearby Holy Trinity and Nativity Parishes. 
Responding to the community’s petitions for its own 
parish, Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann assigned Father 
Joseph Tomecki in February of 1908 the task of 
organizing a new Polish-Catholic community. In 
August, St. Stanislaus Parish welcomed its first pastor, 
Father J. S. Zybura, under whose direction it 
established a school and staffed it with teachers from 
the Franciscan Sisters of Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
of St. Louis and later the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. Francis. 
The following year, the community completed work on its first building, 


which served as both a church and school. After Father Zybura’s departure in 
1911, the parish welcomed three short-term pastors: Father John Tokarz 
(1911-1913), Father Joseph Spanowski (1913-1915), and Father John 
Mlotkowski (1915-1920). 


Under the supervision of its next pastor, Father Francis Duda, St. Stanislaus 
Parish grew, erecting a convent and rectory. In 1932, his last year as pastor, 
Father Duda supervised plans for the construction of a new church. As the 
Great Depression worsened, the parish abandoned the project. Five years 
later, however, Father Leo Rygwalski revived the plans, submitting preliminary 
sketches to the Diocese. In June 1939, Monsignor A. A. Radecki blessed the 
site for the new church. Construction of the building proceeded quickly, 
allowing Auxiliary Bishop James A. McFadden to bless the church on June 16, 
1940. A Romanesque-style sandstone structure, the new St. Stanislaus Church 
includes two towers and a worship space capable of seating 600 persons. 
With the completion of the church, the original structure was converted into 
classrooms and a recreational hall. Since Father Rygwalski’s retirement in 
1973, the parish has welcomed five pastors: Father Raymond Truszczynski 
(1973-1974), Father Frank Kucia (1974-1982), Father Michael Dyrcz 
(1982-1996), Father Dennis J. Kristancic, and Father Kevin Shemuga 
(1997-present). Throughout its history, St. Stanislaus Parish has sponsored a 
variety of religious and social organizations. In this sesquicentennial year, St. 
Stanislaus Parish commemorate the faith and sacrifice of its founding families. 


ECOGNIZING THE need for a second 

German nationality parish on Cleveland’s 
West Side, Bishop Amadeus Rappe 
commissioned Father Stephen Falk, pastor of 
St. Mary of the Assumption Parish, to secure 
property for the new community. In 1869, St. 
Stephen Parish broke ground for a church— 
school on Courtlandt Street. On May 1, 1870, 
it gathered with its first pastor, Father Casimir 
Reichlin, and celebrated its first Mass in the 
new facility. Even though the parish celebrated 
Mass in the second-floor church for the next 
six years, it soon realized that its growing 
membership required a larger church. On 
September 7, 1873, Bishop Richard Gilmour 
blessed the cornerstone of the current St. 
Stephen Church. With many parishioners 
losing their jobs in the economic depression 
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which gripped the United States in the mid-1870s, work on the project soon 
was halted. In order to complete the church, a number of parishioners put up 
houses, shops, and farms as collateral for a loan. Work on the structure soon 
proceeded, allowing the community to celebrate its first Mass in the 
unfinished church on July 2, 1876. A sandstone Gothic Revival structure, the 
church was dedicated by Bishop Gilmour on November 13, 1881. 
Volunteering their services, German and Hungarian furniture-makers 
completed the church’s wood interior, which contained hand-carved statues 
and stained-glass windows imported from Munich, Germany. 


During the next four decades, the parish added to its campus, erecting a 
rectory, convent for the Sisters of Notre Dame, and two school buildings. In 
1905, St. Stephen Parish opened an all-girls, two-year commercial high 
school. Gathering together on this multi-building campus, the members of St. 
Stephen Parish found solace and camaraderie during the difficult years of the 
Great Depression and the Second World War. In the postwar period, new 
challenges tested the community’s mettle. Like many area congregations, St. 
Stephen Parish experienced unprecedented growth in the years immediately 
following the end of the war. The postwar population explosion paled in 
comparison to the problems resulting from a June 8, 1953 tornado, which 
severely damaged the church. Restoration work proceeded quickly, allowing 
the church to reopen on November 6, 1953. Like many of the Cleveland 
Diocese’s urban communities, St. Stephen Parish faced a variety of challenges 
stemming from later out-migration to the suburbs. With its enrollment 
shrinking, St. Stephen High School graduated its last class in 1970. The 
following fall, the parish’s elementary school moved its classes into the former 
high school building. During the next two decades, the community 
welcomed new members, many of whom were of Hispanic or Vietnamese 
ancestry. 


On November 11, 1977, St. Stephen Church joined the ranks of Cleveland 
Catholic churches listed on the National Register of Historic Places. In 1988, 
St. Stephen School merged with other area parochial schools to form the 
Metro Catholic Parish School. During the last decade, the community has 
maintained and improved its campus. In 1993, the parish installed three 
Munich stained-glass windows from the former St. Joseph Church on 
Woodland Avenue, replacing windows destroyed in the 1953 tornado. In this 
sesquicentennial year, St. Stephen Parish—a diverse community of believers— 
led by its current pastor, Father S. Michael Franz, celebrates the sacrifices and 
faith of its German-Catholic predecessors. 


1952” ST, STEPHEN PARISH, WEST SALEM 


EFORE 1952, CATHOLICS living in the 

West Salem area had to travel to St. 
Edward Parish in Ashland, Ohio to 
celebrate Mass. After discussing the 
situation with Father Vincent P. Jones, 
pastor of St. Edward Parish, the West 
Salem community purchased a house on 
East Buckeye Street. Named in honor of 
the first Christian martyr and the recently departed Father Stephen Driscoll, a 
closed friend of Father Jones, St. Stephen Mission celebrated its first Mass on 
June 1, 1952. In the next few years, the mission expanded and remodeled the 
house, installing an altar, baptismal font, and pump organ donated by St. 
Edward Parish. 


The mission welcomed a number of priests during the next 20 years, 
including Fathers Kenneth McNally, George Schneider, Walter Lechtenberg, 
Edward Rumplik, Jerome Turins, Thomas Zeisig, John Buza, Richard Qualters, 
and Bernard Tierney. While Sisters of St. Francis from Joliet, Illinois taught 
elementary school religion classes, area high school students had to travel to 
Ashland, Ohio to attend Confraternity of Christian Doctrine classes. In 
September 1971, the parish welcomed administrator, Father Paul W. 
Hackman. Five years later, the St. Stephen community purchased property on 
Britton Street for a new campus. With the completion of the church, Bishop 
James A. Hickey elevated the community to parochial status on September 
15, 1977, appointing Father Hackman its first pastor. The community came 
together to celebrate its first Mass as a parish on November 6, 1977. Two 
weeks later, Auxiliary Bishop Michael J. Murphy dedicated St. Stephen 
Church. 


During the 1980s. St. Stephen Parish continued to grow, opening a new 
rectory and a social hall. In October 1987, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla accepted 
Father Hackman’s retirement request, replacing him with Father Carl A. Uhler. 
With the recent population explosion in Wayne, Ashland, and Medina 
Counties, St. Stephen Parish has grown to approximately 300 families, leading 
it to consider adding a wing to its social hall for its Parish School of Religion 
classes. As the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland celebrates its sesquicentennial 
anniversary, the members of St. Stephen Parish continue to uphold the values 
expressed in its mission statement: 
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Through Him—With Him—In Him 

We recognize Jesus Christ as the source of all life in our parish. 

We will help each other develop a real and personal relationship with Him. 
We dedicate ourselves to continual renewal of faith through prayer, 
celebrating the Sacraments, proclaiming and living the Word and fostering 
a family-centered community. 

We believe the Holy Spirit is empowering us with the gifts needed to 
glorify God and serve our neighbor. 

By providing a parish where love, justice, unity, and peace are evident, we 
hope to strengthen God's influence in the world and and gain life eternal. 


Ae 
1845 s ST. TERESA OF AVILA PARISH, 
~ SHEFFIELD VILLAGE 


N 1842, TWENTY German immigrants 

families living in and around Sheffield 
Village, Ohio, petitioned the Diocese of 
Cincinnati for the services of a German- 
speaking priest. The community soon 
became a mission of Holy Trinity Parish in 
Avon, Ohio. Beginning in 1844, Sheffield 
Catholics celebrated Mass with priests from 
the Order of the Precious Blood, who 
commuted from their settlement in Peru, 
Ohio. The following year, the Sheffield community erected its first church—a log 
cabin. In 1852, the congregation erected a larger wood-frame church. With the 
departure of the Precious Blood Fathers in 1847, the St. Teresa community 
became a mission of Immaculate Conception Parish in French Creek, Ohio (now 
Avon, Ohio). After 36 years as a mission, the congregation was granted parochial 
status, welcoming its first pastor, Father Amadeus Dambach. With Father 
Dambach’s departure two years later, the parish received its second pastor, Father 
Dominic Zinsmayer, who served it until 1894. 


When Father Zinsmayer left, a new era began, with a number of short-term 
pastors serving the community. In the next 15 years the parish welcomed six 
different priests: Father J. H. Hennes (1894-1897, 1897-1900); Father Charles 
Settele (1897); Father Andrew Magenhann (1900-1901); Father Philip A. Schritz 
(1901-1904); Father John Bertemes (1904); and Father Francis J. Pfy! 
(1904-1909). On March 3, 1907, tragedy struck the parish, when a stove behind 
the altar started a fire which gutted the wood-frame structure. The St. Teresa 
community quickly rebounded, erecting a red brick church, which Auxiliary 
Bishop Joseph M. Koudelka dedicated on October 15, 1908. 


Father Pfyl left the community in 1909; the parish then welcomed Father 


Adam Senger, who would serve it for the next 32 years. During this period, the 
parish came together, maintaining its faith and camaraderie in the face of 
blizzards, tornadoes, a flu epidemic, and the economic chaos of the Great 
Depression. On March 31, 1941, Father Senger died. The responsibility of seeing 
the parish through the difficult years of the Second World War fell to Father 
Joseph Eiringer. By the time it celebrated its centennial anniversary, St. Teresa 
Parish consisted of 315 families. The population continued to grow for the next 
ten years, leading Father Eiringer’s successor, Father Raymond J. Grismer, to 
purchase 25 acres of land in Sheffield Lake, on which the Diocese erected St. 
Thomas Mission Church in 1960. Father Grismer continued to serve the 
community until 1974, when he was succeeded by Father John Walker. In 1988, 
the Diocese replaced Father Walker with Father Joseph Mach, who remained at 
St. Teresa Parish for one year. After welcoming its current pastor, Father Edward J. 
Luca in 1990, the parish turned its attention to increasing its membership. In 
honor of its sesquicentennial anniversary in 1995, the parish embarked on a 
church restoration project. Drawing on its rich spiritual and social traditions, St. 
Teresa Parish remains a vital Catholic presence poised to continue the mission of 
its German-Catholic founders well into the 21st Century. 
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ST. THERESE PARISH, GARFIELD HEIGHTS 
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EDICATED TO THE Little Flower of Jesus, 

who had been canonized a mere two years 
earlier, St. Therese Parish was established by 
Bishop Joseph Schrembs on February 1, 1927. 
Under the direction of its first pastor, Father 
Richard P. Gibbons, the parish secured property 
on Granger Road, on which it broke ground for 
its church—school on May 29, 1927. By the fall, 
work had progressed to the point where the 
Ursuline Sisters began holding classes for the 
parish’s students. The community celebrated its 
first Mass in the new church on October 20, 1927. Bishop Schrembs 
visited the parish on March 11, 1928 and dedicated the first St. Therese 
Church. After leading the community through the trying years of the Great 
Depression, Father Gibbons handed over the administration of the parish 
to Father Thaddeus T. Marchant in 1941. 


The first task Father Marchant faced was the alleviation of overcrowding 
in the parish school. In 1942, the community erected a wood-frame school 
building on Penfield Avenue. The following year, it purchased a house on 
Granger Road, which it converted into a convent. The expansion of St. 
Therese Parish’s campus continued in the immediate postwar period with 
the enlargement of the church and completion of a rectory. Father James 
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H. Smith then succeeded Father Marchant. Even with the erection of 
nearby St. Monica Parish, St. Therese Parish continued to grow during the 
early 1950s. After a three-year fund-raising campaign, the parish broke 
ground for its second church on September 21, 1958. On the Feast of St. 
Therese, October 3, 1960, Auxiliary Bishop John J. Krol dedicated the new 
St. Therese Church. 


With continuous growth of its school enrollment, the parish converted 
its old church into a school building with six classrooms, a library, 
dispensary, administrative offices, and faculty lounge. During the 
remainder of the decade, the community also erected four new 
classrooms, a new library, and offices for the parish credit union. Twelve 
years before his retirement in August 1972, Father Smith was elevated by 
Pope John XXIII to the rank of domestic prelate. Succeeding Monsignor 
Smith as pastor of St. Therese Parish were Father Mark R. Blinn 
(1972-1987), and Father Francis O’Linn (1987-1992). Under the direction 
of it current pastor, Father Norman Gajdzinski, the parish remodeled its 
sanctuary, which Auxiliary Bishop A. James Quinn dedicated on October 
22, 1995. In its seventieth year, St. Therese Parish remains a close-knit faith 
community. 


1946 


es 


OR MANY YEARS Our Lady of 

Good Counsel Parish provided 
pastoral services to the Catholics 
of Brooklyn village. Brooklyn 
was one of the many 
communities that benefitted from 
the post World War II 
suburbanization trends. Bishop 
Edward F. Hoban and his 
consultors recognized this and the Bishop decided to establish the new parish 
of Saint Thomas More for the Catholics of Brooklyn on March 8, 1946. 
Monsignor Howard Smith, a former military chaplain, and seminary professor, 
was named the pastor of this new parish. The community gathered for the first 
Mass on April 7, 1946 in the Memphis Theater. 


Many of the St. Thomas More parishioners were young people with 
growing families, but they found time for their parish. A women’s Guild was 
established in 1946 along with a Holy Name Society. The Sisters of the 
Incarnate Word taught CCD classes for the parish children at Mark Twain 
Elementary School. Recognizing the needs of the children and youth, CYO 
programs and various scouting programs were established. 


Monsignor Smith and his parishioners began building the amenities of 
parish life. The school, social hall, and temporary church all were housed in a 
new multi-purpose building proudly described by Monsignor Smith as being 
“built with American design, American materials, and the skill of American 
workmen.” A school staffed by six Sisters of the Incarnate Word was opened 
on September 12, 1949 as 352 showed up for the first day of classes. 


A new rectory joined the complex in 1954 and a convent in 1961. 
Monsignor Smith’s dream of a new church was realized on May 23, 1965 
with the groundbreaking for a new church overlooking Big Creek. The first 
Masses were offered in the new church on June 11, 1967. The beautiful 
stained glass windows and its innovative round shape helped emphasize the 
unity of the parish. 


Monsignor Edward Halloran became the second pastor in 1967 when a 
stroke forced Monsignor Smith to retire. Monsignor Halloran completed the 
design of the sanctuary. He also introduced the use of Eucharistic ministers at 
Mass. Sensitive to the needs of the aged, he began a senior citizens group In 
1972 health problems caused his retirement. He was succeeded by Father R. 
Joseph Murray. A parish council was established during his administration 
along with the expansion of sports program for the parish youth. In 1978 a 
multi-purpose hall christened Utopia Hall (in honor of one of the most 
famous of St. Thomas More’s books) was opened for parish use. In 1982 the 
parish convent became empty and the Diocese took charge of the building 
and renovated it as a home for retired priests. Thus Issenmann Place was 
born. 


The commitment of the parishioners to spiritual matters can be gauged by 
the welcome Christ Renews His Parish and RENEW received in the parish. 
Organizations such as the Legion of Mary, the St. Vincent de Paul Society and 
a Charismatic Prayer group are integral parts of the parish. 


In 1987 Sister Elaine Theresa Burrows, the first pastoral minister in the 
history of the parish, inaugurated a ministry to the homebound and ill. She 
established a prayer chain in the parish for those in need of prayers. 


The same year saw the retirement of Father Murray and the appointment 
of Father James Vesely as the fourth pastor of Saint Thomas More. The parish 
school represents a major commitment of the parish. In 1994 the school 
received the Blue Ribbon of National Excellence Award. 


Despite its many activities, the parish of St. Thomas More finds its fullest 
identity and unity as a worshiping community joining in praising and 
glorifying a loving God at Mass. 
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ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE PARISH, 
SHEFFIELD LAKE 


N 1955, FATHER Joseph Eiringer, 

pastor of St. Teresa Parish in 
Sheffield Village, Ohio, seeing the 
growth of the Sheffield Lake area, 
received permission from Archbishop 
Edward F. Hoban to celebrate Mass in 
the Westshore Community Building. 
Father Raymond J. Grismer succeeded 
Father Eiringer as pastor of St. Teresa 
Parish that September and advanced Father Eiringer’s plan of establishing a 
new parish in Sheffield Lake. Father Grismer soon secured twenty-five acres 
of land on Harris Road and supervised the construction of a building 
containing three finished classrooms and a large unenclosed area for a 
worship space. The classrooms were used to house the growing enrollment of 
St. Teresa School. In 1960, Father Grismer directed construction of an 
auditorium, allowing the original worship space to be converted into needed 
classrooms. On December 1, 1960, the Cleveland Diocese established St. 
Thomas the Apostle Mission. The community remained under the care of 
priests from St. Teresa Parish until June 14, 1962, when it was elevated to 
parochial status and welcomed its first pastor, Father Urban A. Reichlin. 


During his tenure at St. Thomas the Apostle Parish, Father Reichlin 
supervised the completion of a new school wing and Eiringer Hall. The 
community later purchased a new rectory and a convent for the Notre Dame 
Sisters who taught at the school. In 1968, Father Claude J. Gaebelein 
succeeded Father Reichlin. Four years later, the parish celebrated the 
completion of its current church and the conversion of the temporary chapel 
into a parish hall—the current Grismer Hall. On June 16, 1981, the 
community welcomed its current pastor, Father John J. McCaffrey. A close-knit 
faith community, St. Thomas the Apostle Parish celebrates the 
sesquicentennial anniversary of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland. 


1923 § SAINT TIMOTHY PARISH, GARFIELD HEIGHTS 


HE POST WORLD War | move to 
the suburbs was responsible for 
the transformation of Garfield Heights 
and the birth of Saint Timothy Parish. 
The parish would serve the Cranwood 
area of Garfield Heights and adjacent 

Cleveland neighborhoods. 


Bishop Joseph Schrembs 
established the parish on the Feast of 
the Annunciation, March 25, 1923. The Catholics of the area had been 
formerly served by Holy Name, St. Catherine, and St. Cecilia parishes. Its first 
pastor was Father Thomas P. Mulligan. The first Mass was held on the Feast of 
Pentecost, May 20, 1923 in a public garage at 13201 Miles Avenue. On 
September 16, 1923 a Sunday school program for children, under the 
direction of the Ursuline Sisters, Sister Brendan, Sister Cletus, and Sister 
Merici, began on September 16, 1923. 


The parishioners generously donated and participated in fund-raising 
events. The new $200,000 church-school building was completed in record 
time and the first services were held on Christmas Day, 1924. The Ursuline 
Sisters opened the grade school in February of 1925. 
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The parish grew as Garfield Heights experienced the post World War II 
housing boom. School enrollment peaked at 800 in the 1950’s. The needs of 
the school and the growth of the parish allowed the parishioners to realize 
their dream of a new church which was dedicated on May 16, 1964. 


Msgr. Mulligan, who had been given the honorary title of Domestic 
Prelate on May 30, 1949, remained as pastor until June 13, 1968 when he 
was succeeded by Father John F. Wilson. It was during the pastorate of Father 
Wilson that the neighborhood experienced a racial and economic transition. 
Many parishioners moved out of that part of Garfield Heights. The new 
residents were predominantly African-American and non-Catholic. In 1975 
Father Wilson retired and was succeeded by Father Robert Wendelken who 
served until 1977 when he was transferred. 


His successor was Father Joseph H. Kraker who became pastor on July 1, 
1977. In 1978, Reverend Mr. Joseph H. Newman, who in 1971 became the 
first African-American and first layman ordained to the permanent diaconate 
in the Diocese of Cleveland, was assigned to the parish. The neighborhood 
had stabilized somewhat and Father Kraker, his staff and the parish 
recognized that one of the major needs of the community was 
evangelization. In a ten year period from 1977-1987 over 100 neighborhood 
residents were welcomed into the Catholic Church. The school 
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was utilized as a center not only for education but evangelization of the 
students’ families since many were non-Catholics. 


Ecumenism was another major facet of the parish. Father Kraker and his 
staff including Sr. Rosemary Diba, VSC worked in close cooperation with 
Shaffer United Methodist Church to sponsor luncheons, adult educational 
programs, and home visitations. The communities joined for shared prayer 
services. 


The neighborhood had many pressing problems and Saint Timothy Parish 
began a neighborhood outreach to deal with them. Working jointly with 
Shaffer United Methodist Church members and other interested individuals, 
the parishioners helped create the Union—Miles Community Coalition and 
the E. 131th Merchants Association. Meal programs for the poor were 
established in 1983. 


Recognizing that the parish convent was under-utilized, the parish 
converted the first two floors of the parish convent into a residence for the 
elderly. Opened on January 27, 1985, Brendan Manor was named for the first 
principal of the school. 


In 1987 Saint Timothy Parish gave meeting space and support to the School 
Transfer Committee, a group of Cranwood area residents who were involved 
with unsuccessful litigation with the Garfield Heights School Board over the 
transfer of their children from Cleveland public schools into local Garfield 
Heights schools. 


On May 2, 1994 Father Kraker was transferred to St. Vincent de Paul Parish 
in Akron. His successor was Father Austin Walsh, M.S.S.T., who received a 
new assignment from his religious community on June 6, 1996. Father Frank 
Godic served as interim administrator until October 1, 1996 when the current 
pastor, Father Michael Matusz was appointed. 


In 1993 the parish school was merged with St. Henry School in Cleveland 
to become Archbishop Lyke School. In 1997 there was an extensive re- 
organization of schools within the Union-Miles -Warrensville area which 
culminated in the creation of additional campuses for Archbishop Lyke 
School. Mount Pleasant Catholic School was closed as part of this merger. An 
early childhood center was established at St. Catherine School; the primary 
school division is housed at St. Henry School and the St. Timothy School 
building which had been extensively renovated was re-opened to house the 
middle school division, grades 5 through 8. 


Saint Timothy Parish continues its ministry to the people of Cleveland and 
Garfield Heights in the same way that its heavenly patron, Timothy, preached 
the Gospel. The parish recognizes that all, no matter what their background, 
need to hear the Good News and to be constantly challenged about their 
fidelity to that Gospel. 


1964 ~~ ST. VICTOR PARISH, RICHFIELD 


N HIS CHARACTERISTIC concern for 
the spiritual needs of Richfield, Ohio's 
Catholic community, Archbishop Edward 

F. Hoban established St. Victor Mission 
on June 4, 1964. The new communhity’s 
administrator, Father Anthony S. Gawlik, 

soon took up residence at Mother of 
Sorrows Parish in Peninsula, Ohio. The 
community celebrated its first Mass on 
July 12, 1964 in the auditorium of Eastview Junior High School. Within a few 
months of its establishment, the mission organized a community council, 
Altar and Rosary Society, and Holy Name Society. Through the generosity of 
Dr. Joseph Bartolomeo, the mission’s organizations soon moved their 
meetings to the Richfield Clinic. In September, five Sisters of Charity of St. 
Augustine and one lay teacher began Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
classes for the community’s 220 students. Later that fall, plans were finalized 
for St. Victor Church, a building to be constructed on ten acres of land on 
Everett Road. 


On March 1, 1965, Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann elevated the 
community to parochial status, appointing Father Gawlik its first pastor. After 
living in a temporary rectory on Motor Road for two months, Father Gawlik 
moved into the new Parish Administration Building in June 1965. The parish 
soon launched a campaign, which added a significant sum to the 
community’s building fund. On the morning of July 11, 1965, the parish 
broke ground for its church. Work continued for the next year, allowing the 
community to celebrate its first Mass in the new building on July 19, 1966. 
While church construction was finished, Mass was celebrated on a temporary 
altar with parishioners sitting on folding chairs until August, when the 
building’s interior was completed. Auxiliary Bishop John F. Whealon visited 
the parish on October 29, 1966 and blessed the church’s marble altar. 


With its campus completed, the parish turned its attention to advancing the 
spirituality life of its members. After shepherding the community for over 
twenty-two years, Father Gawlik retired on October 30, 1986, turning over 
the parish to its current pastor, Father Arthur A. Bacher. In this 
sesquicentennial year, St. Victor Parish gives thanks for its bountiful gifts and 
looks forward to sharing them with its neighbors well into the next 
millennium. 
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SAINT VINCENT, AKRON 


N 1835 THE Reverend John 

Martin Henni, afterwards 
Archbishop of Milwaukee, came 
to Akron from Cincinnati and 
offered Mass in various homes, 
including the old Dunn home on 
Green Street, and also the log 
cabin of James McAllister 
located between what are now 
High Street and Broadway. The 
first child baptized was John 
Yack. The ceremony took place on December 11, 1837, and this date is 
regarded as the foundation date of the mission, which was attended from 
Doylestown. The Reverend Basil Andrew Shorb became the first pastor in 
active charge of St. Vincent's Parish and lived in Doylestown until 1842, when 
he returned to Pennsylvania. 


He was followed by the Most Reverend John B. Purcell of Cincinnati, who 
came to Akron and said mass in a log cabin on Walnut Street. With the help 
of some Irish Catholics and other friends, he endeavored to provide for the 
erection of a church. In 1842, Father Maurice Howard succeeded Father 
Shorb at Doylestown, and under his direction the first church was 
commenced in 1844. While Father Howard was making plans for the building 
of the church Father Cornelius Daly was sent here as an assistant pastor. 
Father Daly became the first resident pastor and remained in charge until 
1847. He enlarged and completed the first church. Akron was again attended 
from Doylestown, from the time of Father Daly’s departure until the 
appointment of the Father Casimir Mouret, who remained until 1850. In 
September of the same year, the Father Francis McCann was appointed pastor. 
He purchased the property where the present church is located at West 
Market and South Maple Streets and also the old part of St. Vincent's cemetery 
on West Market Street opposite Merriman Road. The Father Matthew Scanlon, 
appointed to the parish in July 1859 is the first long term priest to have 
charge. He continued as pastor until July, 1873. 


Father Scanlon built the present stone church structure, which cost 
approximately $50,000 and was dedicated March 17, 1866. The rectory was 
bought on May 10, 1860. Father T.M. Mahoney, who succeeded Father 
Scanlon purchased a six-acre tract of land as an addition to the cemetery in 
1879. In 1881, the Father Thomas F. Mahar enlarged the old school, which 
served as a church for many years. In 1884 a new pastoral residence was built 
next to the church; it was a brick structure and cost about $5,000. 


In 1888 a lot and residence adjoining the present church, but located on 
Walnut Street, were bought for $3,300. This house, with some additions, 
served as a residence for the Sisters. It was demolished in 1995 to provide 
additional parking space. 


On November 10, 1914, the Right Reverend Monsignor John Joseph 
Scullen was transferred to St. Vincent, after serving six years as assistant to the 
pastor of St. Augustine’s in Cleveland. 


In December , 1940, the Right Reverend Monsignor Richard E. Brennan, a 
professor at St. Mary’s Seminary in Cleveland was appointed as pastor. 


The first church was built on Green Street. It was a small frame structure. 
The present church is a massive gray stone structure 50 by 100 feet of 
Romanesque design. It has a large square tower which contains a bell and a 
clock. The stone in this edifice was quarried in Peninsula. 


The rectory, located between the church and the former St. Vincent High 
School building on West Market Street, was erected in 1884. It was enlarged 
and completely remodeled in 1917 during the pastorate of Father Scullen. 


Monsignor Edward B. Conry was appointed pastor on June 30, 1941. 
Monsignor Conry supervised some major changes in the Church building. He 
removed the stained glass window from the front of the church and replaced 
it with sandstone. A porch was built in the front of the church to replace the 
long flight of steps that led down to the sidewalk on West Market Street. A 
copper roof was put on the church and clock tower and the four comers of 
the church, which were formerly capped with small tin steeples were 
replaced with stone. A new floor was put in the church and new pews 
installed. The stained glass windows that had been in the church from the 
beginning were changed. The main altar and the communion rail were 
replaced and the walls painted. It was a major renovation. 


Monsignor Conry was followed by Father Thomas Corrigan on October 2, 
1968. During Father Corrigan’s pastorate, many improvements were made to 
the church. Thanks to a generous endowment by Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Purman in 1984, the church was able to proceed with many ambitious 
maintenance and improvement projects. The outside mortar joints were 
repaired. The organ was refurbished and the interior of the church completely 
redecorated. Additional property was purchased on Maple Street to allow for 
the construction of a school playground. In 1987, St. Vincent Parish 
celebrated its 150 th Anniversary. Father Corrigan celebrated Mass for 
parishioners. A reception followed for all parishioners and guests all in the 
social center. Father Corrigan resigned as Pastor in 1994 due to ill health and 
was succeeded by Father Joseph Kraker on June 19, 1994. At the time of this 
writing, Father Kraker remains as pastor and plans are under way to construct 
a new family center on the site of the former St. Vincent High School. 
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The first elementary school was built at St. Vincent in 1853. It was a small 
frame building erected next to the original church on Green Street. The present 
grade school was begun in 1892 on S. Maple Street. It was enlarged in 1927 
and a large gymnasium was added to it. The first high school was established in 
1906. It was at the corner of West Market and Walnut Streets. The original St. 
Vincent High School was demolished in 1996 to make room for the 
construction of a new parish family center. At that time, the former gymnasium 
was remodeled to serve as a social center for the parish. There were additional 
improvements made to the grade school during this time. 


1922 « 


SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL, CLEVELAND 


i ®. 


AINT VINCENT DE PAUL Parish began 

in 1922. 
A group of people living on the outskirts 
of Cleveland (beyond West 98th street) 
petitioned Bishop Schrembs to recognize 
and act on their need to have a parish 
established closer to them. Bishop 
Schrembs agreed and established the 
parish on April 17, 1922 and within a 
week named Father Michael Flanigan as the founding pastor. Father Flanigan and 
the Bishop agreed to place the new parish under the patronage and protection of 
Saint Vincent de Paul. 


The new Saint Vincent de Paul parish was growing rapidly and Father Flanigan 
realized that he needed to build a church and gathering place very quickly. Thus 
within three months, the Church and its basement hall were under construction. 
The Church building was first used at Thanksgiving of 1922 and the upper hall was 
first used on Christmas Eve, 1922. Having established a worship and gathering 
area, Father Flanigan started to build the school and this was ready to be used on 
September 1924. On the first day of school, there were 340 children under the 
direction of 5 Sisters of St. Joseph. 


Thus, by the 1924, the basic outlines of Saint Vincent de Paul were set. During 
the later twenties, Monsignor Flanigan started the purchase of property for the 
rectory area. Just before the Stock Market crash, the priests moved into the greatly 
expanded rectory that is still being today. 


The shock of the Great Crash and the resulting depression greatly effected the 
parish. Stories abound of families being supported by the Church and the children 
of widows finding that their high school tuition being paid by the parish. During 
this time, the parish saw that several of their sons and daughters being ordained 
and entering religious communities. 


The end of the depression and the start of the Second World War, saw the parish 
continuing to grow in members. During this time, the parish was served by four 


priests and numerous sisters teaching in the school. As the war began, St. Vincent 
de Paul school was jammed with almost 1000 students. As the war continued, the 
parish continued its Novena to the Sacred Heart with tremendous crowds praying 
for loved ones who were fighting overseas. 


The end of the war brought to a head the pent up demand of housing as the 
returning Gl’s started their families. The area between 140th and Rocky River soon 
began to fill with new homes and new families. With this rapid development, the 
Bishop decided to build several parishes to fill the need of Catholics to worship. 
Saint Vincent de Paul parish, only 25 years old, now became the mother parish for 
a several parishes in the area. 


The 1950's were a golden time, for the parish was able to complete the purchase 
of all the land on 135th street. After a fund raising effort, the parish built a convent 
for the Sisters of St. Joseph who for many years had to endure a long (and often 
cold) trip from their mother house on Rocky River Drive. Also in 1950, the Church 
was remodeled and expanded to provide more seating space. Thus in 1953, as the 
Church celebrated it s 30th anniversary, the people of St. Vincent de Paul parish 
could look with pride at ail the accomplishments of the past three decades. 


The 1960's were a time of change. The founding Pastor, Monsignor Flanigan 
went to the Lord after 41 years of service to the parish. Also, an extension was put 
onto the school to help with the tremendous influx of children that were part of the 
“baby boomers.” With tumult of the 1960's, St Vincent de Paul Parish experienced 
an expansion that stretched the school and the Church to its physical limits. Also 
the reforms of Vatican I! stretched the spiritual limits as change and tumult seemed 
to abound in the parish life. 


The 1970's was a period of stability for the parish. During the 1970’s the parish 
continued to implement the decrees of Vatican II in a slow and deliberate way. The 
1970 also were a time of proud accomplishment as the parish had several 
ordinations to the priesthood and women and men joining various religious 
community. The 1970's were also a time of many weddings and new families 
calling St. Vincent de Paul home. 


The parish in the 1980's began another chapter of its history as major 
renovations took place in Church building to update and repair. Also the 1980's 
saw the slow transition of the school from one staffed with Religious to one that 
was lay staffed. Finally the 1980's saw a large expansion of fund raising efforts that 
were needed to keep pace with inflation and the demands of keeping the building. 
and the grounds in good repair. 


The parish in the 1990’s has experienced unexpected changes. There has been 
unexpected change in leadership and the death of a beloved associate. There has 
been a gradual decrease in the number in the school and in the parish. There have 
been transitions as long standing employees have decided to retire. Yet in spite of 
the changes, the parish faces the ear 2000 as a smaller parish yet a parish that 
remains a wonderful mix of old/new, senior citizens and children. The parish has a 
strong sense of community, a proud heritage, and the awareness of the patronage of 
St. Vincent de Paul to guide it into the future. 
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: SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL, ELYRIA 


HE PATRON OF this parish, St. 
Vincent de Paul, (1581-1660) was 
ordained a priest at the age of nineteen. 
His mission was to the poor, the sick, to 
orphans and foundlings, emancipating of 
slaves, providing in time of famine or 
war and founding of a universal, and 

organized charity. 


His was a life of intense activity, and 
he made it plain that those whom he 
attracted to himself were to serve God in the active life. But, he also 
understood that external activity must be nourished by interior devotion. 
To the Vincentian Fathers he would say: “Prayer and study should resolve 
themselves into action; the light in the mind should become a fire in the 
heart.” St. Vincent de Paul’s Feast Day is September 27. 


The parish of St. Vincent de Paul was established in 1948, but until 
negotiations for the property were concluded, the official Decree of 
Establishment was delayed until November 27, 1949. The parish covers 
approximately five square miles in Elyria Township, Lorain County. The 
parish was established because of the growing number of Catholics in the 
area. Existing churches were unable to house all the faithful. 


The founding pastor of St. Vincent de Paul Parish was Father Joseph P. 
Conlon (1949-1961). The first Masses were celebrated in the Auditorium 
of Vincent Public School. Ground Breaking for the new church was held 
on September 3, 1950. The Cornerstone was laid on July 22, 1951. The 
hopes and dreams of Father Conlon and his small band of parishioners 
came true on Christmas Eve 1951, when, at Midnight, the first Mass was 
celebrated in the new church. It was a happy throng that filled the church 
at this first Mass. 


In 1955 another dream came true, with the opening of St. Vincent de 
Paul Catholic School. The idea of a Parochial School was not only the 
desire of the bishop but the hopes of the entire parish. Not only should 
the Church train the child in the things of God, but it should take the facts 
of everyday life and integrate them with the facts of eternal life. It must 
educate the complete person. The things of the earth are good things and 
everyone must learn to use them with God’s approval. The school opened 
with five classes and 211 students. Archbishop Hoban assigned the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Cleveland to staff the school. In 1956 the Convent was 
built to accommodate the Sisters. 


Upon the untimely death of Father Conlon in 1961, Father Charles H. 
Logue was appointed as Pastor. Under the guidance of Father Logue, the 


Sisters of St. Joseph and a group of dedicated parishioners the school 
flourished and in 1962 hit its peak in enrollment of 473 students. Church 
and school buildings were improved. Administration offices were added to 
the small house that served as a Rectory. 


Upon the retirement of Father Logue in 1976, Father Liam J. Kitt was 
appointed Pastor. Father Kitt being an avid sports promoter, added the 
school Gymnasium to the list of buildings now in use. An organized sports 
program was initiated and is currently affiliated with the CYO program. 
The Gymnasium has proved to be a great asset to the parish. The school 
continued to flourish. 


In 1986 when Father Kitt retired and returned to Ireland, Father James 
R. Ols was appointed Pastor. The school continues with Kindergarten 
added to the 8 grades. All church buildings have been repaired and 
renovated. Religion classes are held for all students in public school and 
are very well attended. Pre-baptism Classes are held monthly. Seventy 
people have been initiated into the faith through the RCIA program. A Pre- 
Cana program is conducted annually. In the last ten years the number of 
families have doubled. The parish has grown in numbers and in 
spirituality, and miraculously the people are still as hard working, 
dedicated, and self sacrificing, as the little band of parishioners (many of 
them still here) who started with Father Conlon in 1950. 


The parish stands as a living monument of faith in the community due 
to the personal sacrifices, prayers and dedication of so many. The parish 
truly can give thanks to God and its Patron, St. Vincent de Paul for the 
blessings bestowed upon its parish. 


1893 ©” SAINT VITUS, CLEVELAND 


N THE 1890’s the factories that dotted 

the Cleveland shoreline needed 
unskilled laborers and the Slovenes who 
migrated from Carniola, a province of 
Austria-Hungary quickly found both work 
and homes in those neighborhoods. The 
area north of St. Clair and running from 
approximately E. 24th Street to E. 87th St. 
would become the largest Slovenian 
settlement in the United States. 


The Slovenes at first received services 
from Father Stefan Furdek, pastor of Our 
Lady of Lourdes. Though Furdek knew 
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some Slovenian, Bishop Richard Gilmour recognized the need for a native 
clergy and began recruiting Slovenian seminarians. The first one to come to 
Cleveland would be Vitus Hribar, who would be the founding pastor of Saint 
Vitus. On July 29, 1893 Hribar was ordained a priest of the Diocese of 
Cleveland and given the appointment of pastor to Cleveland’s Slovenes. 


The Slovenes raised funds and purchased substantial properties on Glass 
Avenue and Norwood Road. Services were held in St. Peter Church which 
was more centrally located than Our Lady of Lourdes Church. The Slovenian 
community completed their small frame church which was placed under the 
patronage of Saint Vitus. Msgr. Felix M. Boff dedicated the building on 
November 4, 1894. 


By 1902 the church had to be enlarged to accomodate the rapidly growing 
congregation. That same year saw the Notre Dame Sisters of Cleveland 
establish an elementary school for the parish children. The rapid growth was 
not an unmixed blessing. The financial pressures created dissension in the 
parish. Bishop Ignatius Horstmann and his consultors believed that creating a 
second Slovenian parish in the community would relieve the overcrowded 
conditions. In December of 1906 the mission church of Our Lady of Sorrows 
was established on E. 55th. A poor location coupled with some disunity 
hindered the mission’s growth and it was phased out as of August 1907. 


Father Hribar received a new assignment in 1907 and was succeeded by 
Father Bartholomew J. Ponikvar who proved to have a talent for conciliation. 
lt was during this time that Saint Vitus entered its period of greatest growth. 
Ponikvar and his parishioners focused on building a new school for the nearly 
one thousand youngsters enrolled in the parish school. On June 19, 1912 
work was begun on the school’s foundation with the children as honored 
guests at the ceremony. The three story school would have eighteen rooms 
and would cost $100,000. 


After tending to the needs of the children, the parish planned a larger 
church. This church, built in a Lombard-Romanesque style, was begun in 
1930 and solemnly consecrated by Bishop Joseph Schrembs on November 
20, 1932. 


Ponikvar who received the title Monsignor on December 25, 1936, 
encouraged vocations. It was fitting that his successor would be one of the 
priest-sons of the parish, Father Louis Baznik, who succeeded the late 
Monsignor Ponikvar on May 20, 1952. Father Baznik encouraged devotion to 
the Eucharist in the parish and frequent communion. During his 
administration, an auditorium-gymnasium was completed in 1957 and a 
convent for the Notre Dame Sisters was constructed in 1962. Father Baznik, 
who was named a Monsignor in 1962, encouraged many lay societies and a 
number of youth and family organizations. On September 10, 1969 
Monsignor Baznik was re-assigned and Father Rudolph Praznik became 
pastor. Father Praznik died in 1975 and Father A. Edward Pevec became 


pastor of St. Vitus on May 2, 1975 after serving many years as a seminary 
professor. On May 14, 1979 he was appointed rector of Borromeo Seminary. 
It was a day of great rejoicing in the Slovenian community when Father Pevec 
was consecrated an Auxiliary Bishop of Cleveland on July 2, 1982. 


Today, under the direction of Bishop Pevec’s successor, Father Joseph P. 
Boznar, Saint Vitus still continues to serve the Slovenian community of 
Cleveland. It is a home to recent immigrants and to those whose families 
have lived in America since the nineteenth century. The Slovenian fidelity to 
Catholicism, the concern for the very young and old, and the spirit of joyful 
community has shaped both St. Vitus and its immediate neighborhood. 
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ST. VITUS PARISH, LORAIN 
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OR MANY YEARS prior to the 

organization of St. Vitus Parish, there were 
approximately 250 Croatian-Catholic families 
living in Lorain, Ohio. As early as 1908, they 
petitioned Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann for 
their own parish and began raising funds for 
a church. Fourteen years elapsed before the 
long anticipated parish was established. In 
1922, Bishop Joseph Schrembs appointed 
Father Joseph Medin first pastor of St. Vitus 
Parish. Father Medin and his parishioners 
celebrated their first Mass together on November 1, 1922 at St. John Church. 
For some time, Masses continued to be celebrated there. On October we 
1924, Bishop Schrembs dedicated the current St. Vitus Church, a red brick, 
Romanesque-style building with a bell tower. 


Father Medin lived in an apartment on Oakdale Avenue until he purchased 
a home next to the church. He served the community until 1931, when he 
was succeeded by Father V. J. Vukonic. Four years after joining St. Vitus Parish, 
Father Vukonic turned over its administration to Father Joseph P. Matun, who 
served as pastor until May 1, 1952. On that date, the community welcomed 
its Current pastor, Father Simon J. Nekic. During the next four decades, the 
parish population dropped from 735 to approximately 300 members. While 
its numbers are smaller, the faith and pride of St. Vitus Parish remain strong. 
As the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland celebrates its sesquicentennial 
anniversary, Lorain’s Croatian-Catholic community honors the sacrifice and 
strength of its founding families. 
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’ : ST. WENCESLAS PARISH, MAPLE HEIGHTS 


|” 1923, Bishop Joseph Schrembs 
established St. Wenceslas Mission 
in Maple Heights, Ohio for 
Catholic families which had moved 
from the area of Broadway Avenue 
and East 37th Street. The 
community purchased a small 
piece of land on which a small 
social hall stood; the mission 
converted the building into a chapel. Father Joseph Koudelka, pastor of St. 
Wenceslaus Parish in Cleveland, served Maple Heights’s Slovak-Catholic 
community and later was joined by Father Francis Maruna. On May 18, 
1924, the mission was elevated to parochial status with Father Koudelka 
as its first pastor. That same day, St. Wenceslas School was dedicated. 
During the next four decades, the parish campus changed dramatically 
with the church being incorporated into the school building and a rectory 
and a convent for the Sisters of St. Joseph being erected. In 1968, the 
parish opened a gymnasium and school library. 


Over its history, St. Wenceslaus Parish has welcomed four pastors: 
Father Koudelka, Father Raymond Matousek, Monsignor Joseph C. 
Heruday, and its current spiritual leader, Father Raymond Bartnikowski. 
Twenty eight priests and two deacons also have served the community. St. 
Wenceslas School’s enrollment has fallen since the 1950s and 1960s to 
approximately 280 students today. Along with serving the spiritual needs 
of its members, the parish sponsors a number of religious and social 
organizations, including the Maple Heights Catholic Club, which 
manages the parish bowling alley, the Holy Name Society, St. Ann Altar 
and Rosary Society, Athletic Booster Club, and St. Wenceslas Parish 
Council. As it celebrates the sesquicentennial anniversary of the Catholic 
Diocese of Cleveland, St. Wenceslas Parish renews its commitment to its 
traditions of spiritual growth and superior Catholic education. 


1903 = * ST. WENDELIN PARISH, CLEVELAND 


Aik SETTLING IN Ohio City during the 
last decades of the nineteenth century, 
Slovak-Catholics celebrated Mass with a 
variety of area parishes. Recognizing their 
language difficulties and their ethnic 
traditions, Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann 
established St. Wendelin Parish on May 3, 
1903. Under the direction of Father Joseph 
M. Koudelka, pastor of St. Michael Parish, the 
Slovak community purchased property at the corner of West 25th Street and 
Columbus Road, on which its erected a wood-frame church. On December 6, 
Father Koudelka joined the community in celebrating its first Mass. The 
following March, the community welcomed its first pastor, Father J. P. Kunes, 
who served for only a month before turning over the parish’s administration to 
Father Thomas Wilk. By October, the community had converted two rooms in 
the parish house into classrooms, in which Sisters of Notre Dame began 
instructing the parish’s children. Seven months after his arrival, Father Wilk 
left St. Wendelin Parish, being succeeded by Father Oldrich Zlamal. Four 
years later, upon his assumption of pastoral duties at Ss. Cyril & Methodius 
Parish in Youngstown, Ohio, Father Zlamal left the St. Wendelin community in 
the competent hands of Father Augustin Tomasek. 


For the next five decades, Father Tomasek led the parish through successive 
periods of prosperity and crisis. By the 1920s, growing membership led the 
community to erect a new church-school. During the next two decades, as 
they struggled with mounting unemployment during the Great Depression 
and the long absences of the the Second World War, the parishioners of St. 
Wendelin Parish generously contributed to their church. In 1943, the 
community celebrated the retirement of its debts. Father Tomasek continued 
to administer to the parish until an illness and stroke forced him to retire in 
1957. For the next six years, Father Edward Stanko served as pastor, 
concentrating particularly on the spiritual and corporal needs of the 
community’s youth and senior citizens. His successor, Father John Kraynik, 
administered to the parish’s needs for the next ten years. 


The 1970s were difficult years for the residents of Ohio City and the 
parishioners of St. Wendelin Parish. With its enrollment declining, Father 
Richard Ondreyka and teachers from the Ursuline Sisters supervised the 
merger of St. Wendelin School into the Urban Community School. This 
mission of adjusting to changing economic and societal conditions was 
assumed in 1977 by St. Wendelin Parish’s current pastor, Father Jerome 
Lajack. While many of its members have moved to other parts of the city or to 
the suburbs, St. Wendelin Parish has maintained its church, making needed 
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repairs to the building and installing a ramp for easier access for its elderly 
and physically challenged members. As it celebrates the sesquicentennial 
anniversary of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland, St. Wendelin Parish 
prepares for its ninety-fifth anniversary in 1998. 


ST. WILLIAM PARISH, EUCLID 


ISHOP EDWARD F. HOBAN established St. 

William Parish on May 26, 1946, appointing 
Father John J. Fleming its first pastor. The new 
community soon secured a four-acre plot on 
East 260th Street near Lake Shore Boulevard for 
its parish campus. Before the completion of its 
church, the St. William community celebrated 
Mass in the cafeteria of Upson Elementary 
School. With his flock continuing to grow, 
Father Fleming soon welcomed members of the 
Blessed Sacrament Fathers, who assisted him 
with Sunday Eucharistic celebrations. Through 
the efforts of Rev. Jesse Riber and Mr. Louis 
Miller, St. William Parish later moved its 
Eucharistic celebrations to the auditorium of 
Lake Shore Village Apartments. 


St. William Parish proceeded with plans for its church and organized a 
building fund committee in January 1947. It was at this time that Bishop 
Hoban appointed Father Urban E. Gerhart the parish’s first assistant pastor. 
With construction beginning in July 1947, the community celebrated its first 
Mass in the new facility on September 19, 1948. It soon established a variety 
of new organizations, including the Holy Name Society, Women’s Guild, 
Legion of Mary, Parent-Teacher Unit, and Young People’s Group. The parish 
also developed an extensive intramural sports program, including baseball, 
football, basketball, and track teams. Father Fleming forged relationships 
between St. William Parish and Our Lady of Fatima and St. Edward Parishes 
and missions in Eastern Kentucky, Puerto Rico, and Bolivia. In October 1949, 
Father Fleming instituted the Dialogue Mass, in which he celebrated the 
Eucharist in Latin while Father Gerhart translated his words into English. 


By 1958, St. William Parish had doubled in size and had begun to play a 
greater role in its immediate neighborhood and the Cleveland Diocese. In 
order to stabilize the community's finances and fund a new convent for the 
Ursuline Sisters, Father Fleming launched a parish development campaign. In 
the early 1960s, Father Fleming joined the Euclid Ministerial Association--a 
body composed of area rabbis, ministers, and priests. Pope John XXIII 


recognized Father Fleming’s untiring service to the Diocese and St. William 
Parish, elevating him to the rank of domestic prelate in 1963. Monsignor 
Fleming continued to serve the parish until his death in September 1965. 


Within a few weeks of Monsignor Fleming’s death, Monsignor John A. 
Gallagher became the community’s second pastor. In January 1968, he 
launched a building fund campaign for the construction of a new church and 
the conversion of the original structure into a gymnasium. Work on the new 
building began in May and was completed in December 1969. The current St. 
William Church combines modern and traditional architectural styles. Free of 
statuary, the interior contains a number of mosaics and stained-glass 
windows. The exterior is dominated by a tall bell tower, which houses three 
bells named in honor of Archbishop Hoban, Monsignor Fleming, and 
Monsignor Gallagher. 


In 1978, Monsignor Gallagher retired and was succeeded by the former 
Chancellor of the Cleveland Diocese, Father James A. Griffin. Father Griffin’s 
pastorate was a short one, lasting only until August 1, 1978, when Bishop 
James A. Hickey ordained him Auxiliary Bishop of the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland. For one year, the community was without a pastor. On September 
15, 1979, St. William Parish welcomed its current pastor, Father David G. 
Baugh. Under his guidance the parish has established a number of new 
spiritual and educational programs, including the Youth Renewal, special- 
education religion classes, and a bereavement support group. In this 
sesquicentennial year, St. William Parish recognizes the special contributions 
of each of its members. 


AMED IN HONOR 
OF martyred twin 
brothers, SS. Cosmas and 
Damian Parish was i 
established by Archbishop  ====iE-*-""- 
Edward F. Hoban on June 
6, 1963. One week after its founding, the parish welcomed it first pastor, 
Father William J. Koehl. The community celebrated its first Mass on June 23, 
1963, at Twinsburg Elementary School. The Cleveland Diocese soon granted 
permission for the parish to erect a brick church and eight classrooms and to 
purchase a century home, which it converted into a rectory and 
administrative offices. Father Koehl left the parish on September 12, 1967, 
and was replaced by Father Joseph Wagner. 


With its school facilities still unfinished, SS. Cosmas and Damian Parish sent 
its students to St. Rita Parish in Solon, Ohio. In March 1978, Bishop James A. 
Hickey reconfigured the Diocese’s deaneries, reassigning SS. Cosmas and 
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Damian Parish to the Summit County North Deanery, a change which many 
parishioners opposed. The following month, Father Wagner left the parish to 
the care of temporary administrator, Father William H. Severt. On May 12, 
1978, the parish welcomed its current pastor, Father Robert Friedel. 
Recognizing the pastoral needs of the parish, Bishop Hickey appointed the 
Reverend Mister Vincent Belsito pastoral minister for both SS. Cosmas and 
Damian and St. Columbkille Parishes. 


By the middle of the 1980s, SS. Cosmas and Damian Parish had made 
strides in increasing its membership and establishing a variety of organizations. 
In September 1981, it completely refurbished the church sanctuary. Seven 
years later, the parish completed work on Twinhaven, its long-awaited social 
hall. Completion of the SS. Comas and Damian Parish campus came in 1993 
with the opening of the parish school. Starting with a kindergarten class, the 
school adds a new grade each year. In 1996, the all-lay staff welcomed a new 
principal, Mrs. Donna Hugarski. Along with its expanding day school program, 
the parish sponsors an active Parish School of Religion directed by Sister 
Marilyn Sabatino, SND. While still a relatively small community, the parish 
soon expects to begin construction on a new church building. 


T. CYRIL AND METHODIUS Parish 

was founded in 1905 at the request of 
Slovak immigrants who came from 
Cleveland to Barberton seeking 
employment in the expanding industries 
of the Barberton area. At that time there 
was no Catholic Church in the area which 
served those of a Slovak heritage. Bishop 
Ignatius Horstmann honored the request of these poor immigrants and the 
Reverend Augustine Tomasek became the first pastor. The first Mass of the 
Parish was held in 1905 in a dwelling on Melvin Street now known as 16th St 
NW. Despite their small numbers and relative poverty, the people made 
tremendous sacrifices to maintain their parish. Later, three new parishes grew 
from this nucleus of Slovaks: St. Nicholas Greek Catholic Church, St. Mary 
Church, and Sacred Heart Church, all in Barberton. 


In 1924, under the pastorate of the Reverend Edward Stanko a parish 
school was built and staffed by the Ursuline Sisters of Cleveland until 1938. 
The Vincentian Sisters of Charity of Bedford, Ohio, assumed the responsibility 
for the school until it closed in 1976 due to dwindling enrollment. In 1931 
the present church building was erected after much saving and sacrificing on 
the part of the parishioners despite the fact that it was the height of the 
Depression which hit industrial communities especially hard. A new school 


was built in 1955 by Father Stanko as well as a rectory. The Reverend James 
Yavorsky was pastor from 1957 until 1972. It was under his pastorate that a 
convent was built for the Sisters, and it is presently serving as the parish 
rectory. 


The parish enjoyed a rich devotional life with the celebration of daily 
rosary recitation, monthly litanies in honor of St. Anne, days of Marian 
devotion in May and October, weekly Stations of the Cross during Lent, 
annual Eucharistic Devotions, and annual Ladies’/Men’s Retreats. Devotional 
societies included the Rosary Society, St. Anne’s Society, and the Holy Name 
Society. Furthermore, four men of the Parish entered the priesthood, and six 
women entered religious life from the parish . Along with the previously 
named societies, the parish continues to provide the following organizations 
and lay ministries: Eucharistic Ministers, Altar Servers, Lectors, the Church 
Choir, Eldercare Ministry, Social Club, Ushers, Slovak Catholic Sokols, First 
Catholic Slovak Ladies Association, Barberton Slovak Chorus, and the first 
Catholic Slovak Union Branch 425. 


In 1979 a major flood devastated the parish property which was already 
deteriorating from years of service. As part of the rebuilding process, the 
Reverend Edward Lajack and the workers of the parish Social Club from 
1980-1996 raised funds to completely renovate the church as well. Major 
renovations were also made to the school, boiler systems, parking lot, and air- 
conditioning. The parish experienced a rebirth during this time while also 
celebrating its 75th Anniversary in 1981. In 1986 the church was consecrated 
by the Most Reverend Anthony Pilla, and the 90th Anniversary of the Parish 
was celebrated on October 27, 1996. The parish continues to serve a growing 
elderly population in neighborhoods that are increasingly characterized by 
low-income housing. The family spirit which has characterized this small 
parish community has allowed it to accomplish more than its or its material 
resources would warrant. 


Y THE LAST DECADES of the 

nineteenth century, the southeast 
section of Lakewood, Ohio had become 
home to a large number of Slovak 
immigrants. Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann 
established a mission for the community 
on November 13, 1902. The following 
summer, the congregation purchased a 
house and property at the intersection of Madison and Lakewood Avenues. 
On August 3, 1903, the community celebrated its first Mass in the renovated 
house—the original SS. Cyril and Methodius Church. For its first two years, 
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the mission was administered by priests from the Society of Jesus and by St. 
Wendelin Parish’s pastor, Father Oldrich Zlamal. Still without a pastor in April 
1905, the community began construction of a new frame church—school. In 
the fall, the community welcomed its first pastor, Father Thomas Ballon, and 
opened Ss. Cyril and Methodius School. With the school’s enrollment steadily 
rising, the parish soon replaced its two lay teachers with instructors from the 
Sisters of Notre Dame. The growing student body also overburdened wood- 
frame school—a condition which precipitated the erection of a new brick 
school on Alameda Avenue. Some area homeowners, however, argued that 
the property was not zoned for such a large building and attempted to prevent 
its completion. After an extended legal battle, which led to an Ohio Supreme 
Court ruling, construction resumed and the new school opened in 1916. 


Two years later, SS. Cyril and Methodius Church and School closed in the 
face of an influenza epidemic, which claimed the lives of 36 parishioners. 
Recovering from this tragedy, the parish soon launched a number of 
construction projects, including the erection of a temporary chapel and new 
rectory, and the conversion of the original parish house into a convent. 
During the next decade, SS. Cyril and Methodius Parish continued to grow, so 
that by 1929, it was in need of a larger church. Construction on a limestone, 
Lombardic Romanesque building began in November 1929. Work on the 
church proceeded quickly, allowing the parish to celebrate its dedication in 
1932. Economic factors delayed further ornamentation of the church. In 1948 
the parish was able to utilize the murals and ornamentation created by Dr. 
Joseph G. Cincik for a votive church honoring SS. Cyril and Methodius. These 
designs had originally been commissioned by the Bishops of Slovakia. Postwar 
conditions prevented its construction. Dr. Cincik came to the United States in 
1948 and the pastor of SS. Cyril and Methodius hired him to replicate the 
murals and decorative features in the Lakewood church. These murals which 
incorporate many historic features and imagery prevalent in Slovakia during 
the time of SS. Cyril and “Methodius are unique in the United States. 


After braving the trials of the Great Depression and the Second World War, 
the parish benefited from an increase in Lakewood’s population. During 
1950s, the parish erected a new convent and added a third floor to its school. 
In 1968, the community made plans for an Our Lady of the Rosary shrine, 
which it dedicated to the memory of its recently departed pastor, Monsignor 
Francis J. Dubosh. During the next two decades, dynamism continued to be 
the watchword of $S. Cyril and Methodius Parish. In 1977, it welcomed its 
current pastor, Father Richard J. Ondreyka. Under Father Ondreyka’s 
guidance, the parish secured funds for the construction for Fedor Manor, a 
145-unit housing development, named for George E. Fedor, chairman of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius Haven Incorporated and a trustee of the parish. The 
complex opened in 1981. During the late 1980s, the parish successfully faced 
another challenge, maintaining it school in the face of decreasing enrollment. 
The school’s principal, Mrs. June Seman, and its all-lay faculty currently 


administer to the educational needs of 196 students. As the Cleveland 
Diocese celebrates it sesquicentennial anniversary, SS. Cyril and Methodius 
Church remains a lasting tribute to its Slovak-Catholic founders. 


N THE LAST DECADE of the nineteenth 

century, the first Slovenian and Croatian 
immigrants began arriving in Lorain, Ohio. 
Initially celebrating Mass at St. John the Baptist 
Parish, the two groups soon yearned for their 
own nationality parishes. Responding to a 
regular stream of petitions, Bishop Ignatius F. 
Horstmann established SS. Cyril and Methodius 
Parish on April 6, 1905. With the assistance of 
Father Andrew Smrekar, its first pastor, the 
congregation entered into negotiations to purchase St. John the Baptist Parish’s 
church and school. On November 5, 1906, the community’s second pastor, 
Father Bartholomew Ponikvar finalized the transfer of the deed. After securing a 
campus and pastor, and teachers from the Notre Dame Sisters, the parish 


confidently turned to face the future. The parish’s plans, however, soon changed, ~ 


with Father Ponikvar leaving the community after only nine months as pastor. 


The next 14 years were ones in which four different pastors directed the 
growing community. Father Casimir Zakrajsek, OFM, oversaw the parish for a 
rather short time—from August 1907 to March 1908. In his short pastorate, 
however, Father Zakrajsek supervised the establishment of the St. Ann Society 
and the Apostolate of Prayer. His successor, Father John Stefanic, led the SS. Cyril 
and Methodius community from March 1908 to November 1915, and 
succeeded in reducing the parish debt. Following Father Stefanic’s departure, the 
parish welcomed Father Joseph Skur, who authorized the installation of a new 
steam heating system and electric lights, and the renovation of the parish school. 
Father Skur left SS. Cyril and Methodius Parish in October 1917, and was 
replaced by Father Anton Berk. In the late fall of 1919, the parish completed 
work on a new convent. On January 17, 1920, Father Berk died at the age of 41. 


Father John Kraker accepted a temporary pastoral assignment on March 27, 
1920, remaining at SS. Cyril and Methodius Parish for the next nine years. In 
October 1922, the parish bade farewell to many of its Croatian members, who, 
after sixteen years, left to form St. Vitus Parish. On April 25, 1929, the community 
welcomed one of its sons, Father Ludwig Virant, as pastor. Soon after taking up 
residence at SS. Cyril and Methodius Church, Father Virant faced two equally 
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challenging tasks—navigating the parish through the financial shoals of the Great 
Depression and satisfying both the Slovenian-speaking founders of the parish and 
their more-Americanized, English-speaking children. On August 22, 1934, SS. 
Cyril and Methodius Parish welcomed its ninth pastor, Father Milan Slaje, a priest 
who would shepherd the community for the next 28 years. 


In the immediate wake of the Second World War, the parish population 
swelled, leading many parishioners to petition for the construction of a new 
church. After years of planning and fund-raising, the community celebrated the 
dedication of its new church by Archbishop Edward F. Hoban on December 7, 
1952. With Father Slaje’s death on October 27, 1962, leadership of the parish 
passed to Father Aloysius Rupar. By the mid-1960s, many of the parish’s original 
families had moved out of South Lorain. With only 86 students enrolled in the 
parish school, the Sisters of Notre Dame left the parish, and the community's 
students transferred to St. Ladislaus School. On October 12, 1975, Father Rupar 
retired as pastor, and was succeeded by the parish’s current pastor, Father Paul 
Krajnik. Instead of accepting an offer to retire in April 1994, Father Krajnik 
petitioned the Diocese to remain pastor of SS. Cyril and Methodius Parish 
beyond the diocesan mandatory age of retirement. Recognizing the close 
relationship between pastor and parishioners, the Diocese granted Father 
Krajnik’s request. While the community has decreased in size in recent years, SS. 
Cyril and Methodius Parish continues to maintain the religious and ethnic 
traditions of its founding families. 


$S. PETER AND PAUL PARISH, DOYLESTOWN 


HE HISTORY OF the Cleveland Diocese’s oldest 

continuous parish does not begin in Doylestown, Ohio, 
but in the nearby community of Chippewa, where in 
1827, Father Francis X. Marshall celebrated Mass in the log 
cabin of the George Whitman family. That same year, two 
Dominican priests, Fathers N. C. Young and J. J. Mullon, 
also celebrated Mass with the Catholics of Chippewa. 
Bishop Edward J. Fenwick of the Catholic Diocese of 
Cincinnati soon assigned Father John Austin Hill to attend 
to the spiritual needs of the community. After serving for 
almost a year, Father Hill was reassigned; the area’s 
Catholics then welcomed a number of priests, including 
Fathers Thomas H. Martin, John Martin Henni, Vincent de Raymacher, Simon 
Saenderl, and Max Hoffmann. 


In 1836, the community began erecting a church, which, when finished five 
years later, was dedicated to St. Francis Xavier. On May 20, 1837, the 
community was raised to parochial status and welcomed its first pastor, Father 
Basil Shorb. While Father Shorb resided with the Peter Marshall family in 
Chippewa, he also served missions in Canal Fulton, Massillon, Wooster, Akron, 
Liverpool, Randolph, Peru, and Shelby, Ohio. After visiting the community in 
June 1840, Bishop John Baptist Purcell of Cincinnati described it to a newspaper 
reporter: “In no other part of the Diocese have | witnessed more zeal, humility 
and fervor than in this sequestered and delightful spot.” Hoping to prevent the 
necessity of raising revenue by charging pew rent, the Marshall and Whitman 
families donated 78 acres of land for the maintenance of the church. On a 
second visit to Chippewa in November 1841, Bishop Purcell dedicated St. 
Francis Xavier Church. 


After serving the community for over five years, Father Shorb received 
permission to transfer to a parish in Massillon, Ohio. On December 25, 1842, 
Father Maurice Howard became St. Francis Xavier Parish’s second pastor. Along 
with his responsibilities in Chippewa, Father Howard rode a mission circuit, 
visiting communities in Richland, Ashland, Crawford, Seneca, Medina, Stark, 
Summit, Portage, Mahoning, and Huron Counties. By 1846, the year Father 
Cornelius Daly replaced Father Howard as pastor, a majority of Chippewa’s 
Catholics had moved to the nearby town of Doylestown, Ohio, where they 
hoped a new church would be erected. In April 1847, while the community 
continued to debate the plan, Father Daly left, and the parish reverted to mission 
status. 


Dramatic changes took place during the next eight years. In 1849, the 
community began work on its new church. On July 8, Cleveland’s Bishop 
Amadeus Rappe blessed the cornerstone of the new building. In July 1850, he 
returned to Doylestown to dedicate the newly completed SS. Peter and Paul 
Church, That same year, Fidelis and Catharina Hugel donated two bells, which 
the community named in their honor. In April 1852, the SS. Peter and Paul 
community reclaimed its parochial status and welcomed its new pastor, Father 
George Brennan. He served the community for less than two years before being 
succeeded by Father Narcissus Ponchel. After Father Ponchel’s departure, the 
community again reverted to mission status, receiving pastoral care from Fathers 
Peter Koler, Eli Washington John Lindesmith, and Father Joseph Lais, who 
established the first SS. Peter and Paul School in 1862. 


During the immediate post-Civil War period, stability returned to the 
community with the July 1866 pastoral appointment of Father Nicholas 
Flammang, who later supervised the erection of a new one-story, wood-frame 
school building. With his departure in 1871, the parish welcomed Father Charles 
Selzer. The community celebrated the blessing of its new church’s cornerstone on 
September 30, 1877. Work proceeded quickly, allowing the congregation to 
celebrate its first Mass in the new building on Christmas Day 1878. Bishop 
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Richard Gilmour visited the parish on October 22, 1880 and dedicated the red 
brick, Gothic-style church. Recognizing the educational needs of the parish’s 
students, Father Selzer secured teachers from the Sisters of the Humility of Mary 
in the fall of 1883. 


In the 1890s, SS. Peter and Paul Parish underwent a number of dramatic 
changes. On August 18, 1893, Father Michael Baker succeeded Father Selzer as 
pastor, remaining with the Doylestown community only until November, when, 
he was replaced by Father Eli Washington John Lindesmith. During the first half 
of the decade, the parish population grew as increasing numbers of German- 
Catholics settled in the area. For the most part, relations between the new and 
old parishioners were cordial. In April 1894, however, Father Lindersmith wrote 
Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann regarding the growing demands of the German- 
Catholic community to have a voice in the running of the parish. Along with 
defusing tension among his parishioners, Father Lindesmith had the sad duty of 
bidding farewell to the Sisters of the Humility of Mary in 1896 and closing of the 
parish school. 


With the coming of the twentieth century, the community welcomed a new 
pastor, Father A. G. Herman, who supervised the remodeling of the rectory and 
sisters’ house, and reopened the parish school. Four years after its reopening, the 
Sisters of St. Dominic of Caldwell, New Jersey took over the administration of Ss. 
Peter & Paul School. With its enrollment continuing to grow, the parish erected 
two additional classrooms and an auditorium in 1907. After Father Herman’s 
transfer in 1911, the parish welcomed Father August Breig and Father Nicholas 
Weckel. On June 12, 1915, Father Edward A. Fasnacht became the new pastor of 
SS. Peter and Paul Parish. Under his direction, the parish redecorated the church 
and enlarged the parish house. 


Following Father Fasnacht’s departure in 1927, the parish welcomed Father 
Anthony V. Mechler (1927-1933) and Father John Frey (1933-1968). Under 
Father Frey’s direction, the community recast its “Fidelis” bell, erected a new 
steeple and constructed a new faculty residence, gymnasium, and additional 
classrooms. In July 1963, Father Frey suffered a heart attack, after which he had 
to be assisted by Fathers James Mosovsky and Raymond Smith. On September 
10, 1968, Father Frey became pastor emeritus, turning over the daily affairs of the 
parish to Father Robert E. Berichon. After serving the parish for over 15 years, 
Father Berichon retired in January 1984; Father David J. McCarthy, former parish 
administrator and current pastor, succeeded Father Berichon. Under his 
supervision, SS. Peter and Paul Parish established a parish advisory committee, 
bade farewell to the Sisters of St. Dominic and opened a parish kindergarten. In 
this sesquicentennial year, SS. Peter and Paul Parish celebrates its rich history and 
the unique contribution of each of its members. 


N THE 1920S the inner ring suburb of 

Garfield Heights grew rapidly. Many of these 
new residents were Polish-Americans who 
hailed from the Broadway area parishes of St. 
Stanislaus, Immaculate Heart, St. Hyacinth, 
Sacred Heart, and St. Mary of Czestochowa. In 
September of 1926 a group of laymen 
organized a committee whose purpose was the 
establishment of a Polish-Catholic congregation in Garfield Heights. Bishop 
Joseph Schrembs approved this initiative on August 15, 1927, and the new 
parish of SS. Peter and Paul was established. The new pastor, Father John W. 
Solinski, celebrated the first Eucharist for the new congregation on August 21, 
1927 in the auditorium of Garfield Park School. 


Father Solinski and his congregation purchased five acres of land at 4750 
Turney Road. The parish acquired a wood frame building and moved it to the 
site. This building would serve as the church for the next three decades until 
the present church was constructed in 1957. The wood frame building was 
dedicated on January 22, 1928. Classrooms were added to the building and a 
school opened in September of 1928 under the direction of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of the Third Order of St. Francis. Additional classrooms were added in 
1929 and 1932. 


In 1937 the parish began construction of a permanent school building 
consisting of nine classrooms and an auditorium. In 1939 Father Solinski war 
transferred and Father Joseph Spanowski was assigned as his successor. 
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In 1940 the parish purchased property for a remodeled convent. In 1950 
the school was expanded. In the same year more land was purchased for a 
new church. The cornerstone of the present Romanesque style church was 
blessed on July 27, 1356. The parishioners and parish organizations raised the 
funds to pay for the $425,000 cost of the new church. The building was 
dedicated on May 16, 1958. 


Father Spanowski died on December 9, 1959. Archbishop Edward F. Hoban 
named Monsignor Edmund J. Mondzelewski as his successor. Monsignor 
Mondzelewski, a former seminary professor, had been the first assistant pastor 
assigned to SS. Peter and Paul. In 1960 murals and stained glass were added 
to the church. 


The Polish Catholic community has always had a great devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, so the various parish societies supported a successful effort to 
build a shrine dedicated to Our Lady of Fatima in 1962. Two years later the 
parish completed a convent and faculty administration building for the sisters. 
In 1973 the parish established a parish council. 
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In 1977 Monsignor Mondzelewski retired and was succeeded by 
Monsignor Casimir Ciolek, the former head of Catholic Charities. The present 
pastor, Father Anthony Zepp, took charge in 1992. 


The parish supports a diversity of organizations for young and old. A 
number support the 470 pupil school which became totally lay staffed in 
1995. A school endowment fund was established to assist poor families. 


1950 ; 


§S. PHILIP AND JAMES PARISH, CLEVELAND 


S THE CATHOLIC population of 

Cleveland’s West Side grew in the wake 
of the Second World War, the Cleveland 
Diocese looked to decrease the pressure on 
area parishes by erecting a number of new 
communities. Officially established on April 
20, 1950, SS, Philip & James Parish was 
named for the patron saints of its first 
pastor, Father James H. O’Brien, and his 
departed brother. Less than three months later, construction began on a 
combination church—school. In February 1951, SS. Philip and James School 
opened under the direction of the Franciscan Sisters of Chicago, Illinois. The 
celebration of the church’s first Mass took place on Christmas Day. On April 
27, 1952, Archbishop Edward F. Hoban dedicated SS. Philip and James 
Church. The parish reached out to its neighbors in June 1953, serving as a 
Red Cross shelter for the victims of a tornado which ripped through the West 
Side. Tragedy struck again later that year, when a fire severely damaged the 
parish rectory. 


During the next two decades, the parish faced a problem common to the 
Diocese’s urban communities—out-migration. By the time Father Robert 
Brennan succeeded Father O’Brien in 1974, the initial trickle of parishioners 
became a stream. In 1981, the Franciscan Sisters left SS. Philip and James 
School, turning over its administration to the Humility of Mary Sisters. After 
17 years at SS. Philip and James Parish, Father Brennan left the community 
and was succeeded by its current pastor, Father J. Brendan McNaulty. The 
Humility of Mary Sisters turned over the parish school to an all-lay faculty in 
1995. While a small community, SS. Philip and James Parish remains a vital 
Catholic presence in its neighborhood, providing camaraderie and spiritual 
support to all who come through its doors. 


== SAN JUAN BAUTISTA PARISH, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2 HISTORY OF Parroquia de San Juan bas 3 
Bautista is one of Hispanic-Catholics & 
becoming part of the larger Cleveland Catholic 
community while maintaining their unique 
religious heritage. Previous to its establishment, 
Spanish-speaking Catholics celebrated Mass at 
Our Lady of Fatima, St. Patrick (Bridge Avenue), 
St. Augustine, and St. Stephen Parishes. During 
the first half of the 1970s, attempts to establish 
Hispanic congregations at St. Stephen and St. 
Patrick Parishes failed. On October 15, 1975, 
Bishop James A. Hickey established Parroquia de 
San Juan Bautista as a personal parish for the 
Cleveland Hispanic-Catholic community. Under administrator, Father 
Antonio Pagan, approximately 350 families joined the new congregation. 
Tension soon mounted between Father Pagan and a segment of the parish 
population. In February 1976, the Diocese granted faculties to associate 
pastor, Father Jose Louis Garcea, CPPS, to serve as parish administrator 
until December 1978. 


Under Father Garcea’s direction, the parish secured the former West 
Side Magyar Reformed Church of Cleveland on West 32nd Street in Ohio 
City. His successor, Father Michael Schneid, worked to develop a sense 
of parish unity. By 1978, Bishop Hickey attempted to recruit a religious 
community to minister to the parish, finally securing priests from the 
Missionary Servants of the Most Holy Trinity. In December, Father Louis 
E. Murphy ST. joined Father Francis J. Conkle, ST in serving the 
parishioners of Parroquia de San Juan Bautista. Looking to reach out 
beyond the parish, Miss Alicia Alvarado joined Father Conkle in hosting a 
weekly Spanish-language radio program dedicated to religious and 
cultural topics. In April 1979, the community received word that the 
Missionary Servants of the Most Blessed Trinity had agreed to serve on 
the parish staff. On July 16, 1979 associate pastor, Father Vincent 
Pasqualetto, ST, became administrator pro tempore. The following 
September, he and Father Domingo Rodriguez, ST were appointed co- 
Pastors of the community. During the second half of the 1980s, the 
community welcomed three pastoral leaders: Father Antonio Hernandez 
(1986-1988), pastor, Father Martin Van Trieste, ST (1988-1 989), and 
Father David Fallon (1989-present). As the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland 
celebrates its sesquicentennial anniversary, the members of the parish 
have joined with those of Capilla de Cristo Rey in forming a new 
Spanish-speaking community. Parroquia de la Sagrada Familia will move 
into its new church and parish center on Detroit Avenue in 1998. 
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ANNUNCIATION, CLEVELAND 


URING THE 19th Century, both the city of Cleveland and the 

Catholic Diocese grew rapidly with the arrival of thousands of 
immigrants. Although one the smaller nationality groups in 
Cleveland, the pastoral needs of the French population scattered in 
the Ohio City area engaged the concern of French-born Bishop 
Amadeus Rappe. Accordingly, on August 7, 1868, he purchased a lot 
on Hurd (W. 22) and Moore streets. By 1870, the debt was paid 
through the efforts of French-born Father Charles Alphonsus 
Grandmougin, pastor of nearby St. Augustine. 


In September, 1870, Father Edward Hannin, Diocesan 
Administrator, appointed Father Andrew Sauvadet pastor of 
Cleveland's French Catholic community. Father Sauvadet directed the building of a frame 
combination church-school; the first Mass was celebrated in the new church on October 
16. In 1872, additional land and residences for the pastor and the Holy Humility of Mary 
Sisters were purchased. Within these first few years, it became evident that the French 
population was too small to sustain the parish, so some territory of St. Patrick (Bridge) was 
assigned to Annunciation. As a result, although nominally a French parish, Annunciation’s 
congregation was only about one-third French. 


When Father Augustine Gerardin was appointed pastor in April 1878, his first project 
was to pay off the parish debt of $10,000, which took ten years. His next task was to 
build a permanent church. On March 18, 1892, he purchased a brick house on Moore 
Street for the rectory. The old rectory was demolished and in May, 1896 ground was 
broken for the new church. Bishop Ignatius Horstmann laid the cornerstone on July 12, 
1896. Two years later, the church was completed and furnished; Bishop Horstmann 
dedicated the brick French Gothic church on September 25, 1898. In retrospect, the 
dedication ceremony probably marked the high point of the parish. 


Father Gerardin died on December 3, 1903; Father John J. Kelly was acting pastor for a 
few months. Father Raymond Mylott became pastor and served for three years until he 
was named pastor of St. Augustine in December, 1906. Father John F. McInerney was then 
appointed pastor. He entered a parish clearly in decline. The growth of the Slovak 
population in the area had led to the formation of St. Wendelin Parish on Columbus Rd. 
in 1903; the Hungarian population’s growth led to the creation of St. Emeric Parish at W. 
24 and Bridge in 1904. Father McInerney did not speak French; the French-speaking 
population of the parish had declined so much that it was no longer necessary. In 1911, 
he petitioned to Bishop Farrelly to enlarge Annunciation’s territory, noting that there were 
only about 50 English-speaking families, “with about 25 paying families.” The school also 
declined: a staff of four Sisters in 1909 had become two Sisters in 1911. In June, 1914, 
the school closed. On July 26, 1916, Father McInerney was appointed pastor of St. 
Malachi Church. The parishioners of Annunciation and the parish records were transferred 
to St. Malachi. The church, school and rectory were taken over by St. Emeric Parish, 
whose church had been severely burned in February, 1916. In July, 1924, the Van 


Sweringen brothers purchased the church to obtain the needed right-of-way for train tracks 
leading into their planned Union Terminal (i.e. the Terminal Tower) and the church was 
demolished. 


HOLY FAMILY , CLEVELAND 


N 1911 FATHER Rudolph Habrda, 
assistant at Our Lady of Lourdes, a 
Bohemian nationality parish, offered 
Mass for the nuns at the Notre Dame 
orphanage at Buckeye and East Blvd. 

He took note of Bohemian families 
moving into the neighborhood and it 
was decided to open the chapel to 
them. He and his pastor, Father Stephen Furdek, petitioned Bishop John Farrelly to 
establish a chapel in the Corlett area 10 serve the needs of these families. Permission was 
granted and the parish was founded November 6, 1911. Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Kofron 
donated land on E. 131st St. and Holy Family chapel was dedicated March 10, 1912. 


Both Father Habrda and the first pastor, Father John Svozil, found the new mission to 
be a great deal of work. Father Francis Faflik was pastor as Holy Family became a parish. 
He started a building that would be both a church and a school, which was finished by 
Father Joseph Kresina. He also built a rectory (he had been living with a family in the 
parish) and a convent for the sisters of St. Francis of Mary Immaculate. This convent was 
replaced in the 1950s when Father Joseph Andel was pastor. Father Wenceslas Novak was 
pastor between these two men. 


Father Andel was followed by four men who served for four years or less. During their 
time the neighborhood changed dramatically and most of the parishioners moved to the 
suburbs. They kept returning to their Bohemian parish for Mass to preserve their culture 
and heritage. But by 1970, when Father George Vituj became pastor, the school was no 
longer viable as a parish school. Holy Family joined with St. Cecilia, Epiphany and St. 
Mary of Czestochowa (another nationality parish) to form Mt. Pleasant Elementary School. 
Holy Family was one of the sites used for this school that looked beyond the Catholic 
community for students. 


Holy Family was also part of the southeast Catholic community. It joined forces with 
Epiphany, St. Catherine and Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary to work in the 
neighborhood in areas of evangelization and social justice. 


This work continued under Father Joseph Romansky, pastor, and Father Joseph Mach, 
administrator. Father Mach started work on Bishop James Lyke’s urban planning process to 
plan for Holy Family’s future. The next pastor, Father Robert Wenz, brought the process to 
the point where the parish council needed to decide the parish’s future. They took into 
account that there would be no resident pastor in the future and that most parishioners 
belonged to a suburban parish as well as Holy Family. They voted unanimously to close 
the parish and Bishop Anthony Pilla accepted their decision. 


On June 12, 1988 Bishop Pilla and Bishop Lyke celebrated Mass to close the parish. 
Father Vituj was the homilist. The use of Holy Family's school building for Mt. Pleasant 
School would continue. The church, which was part of the same building, was reduced to 
the status of a chapel to be used for school purposes and special occasions. Mount 
Pleasant School and the last remnant of Holy Family parish closed in 1997. The 
youngsters would attend the Archbishop Lyke Elementary School. 
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HOLY TRINITY PARISH, CLEVELAND 


Cyr MAY 27, 1880, Bishop Richard Gilmour 
established Holy Trinity Parish to serve the 
spiritual and communal needs of German- 
speaking Catholics living east of what is now East 
55th Street. With its first pastor, Father Peter 
Becker, the community celebrated its first Mass in 
the chapel of St. Joseph Orphanage on Woodland 
Avenue near East 60th Street. Following the 
establishment of a parish school, which was 
staffed by the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, the 
community began construction of a simple church 
at Woodland Avenue and East 71st Street. The first Holy Trinity Church was dedicated in 
August 1881. The following year, the parish purchased additional property on which a 
rectory was erected later. As the parish looked forward to the new century, it bade 
farewell to the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, who surrendered the administration of the 
parish school to the Ursuline Sisters. 


In the first decade of the twentieth century, the population of the parish grew 
dramatically, leading Father Becker and his parishioners to consider erecting a new 
church. The community broke ground for a Renaissance-style stone church with twin 
square towers on April 11, 1906. Construction proceeded quickly, allowing Bishop 
Ignatius F. Horstmann to dedicate the new Holy Trinity Church on May 26, 1907. 
Following Father Becker’s departure, the parish welcomed pastors, Father F. Joseph Hopp 
(1917-1920), Father Joseph M. Trapp (1920-1940), and Father Edward A. Kickel 
(1940-1945). In January 1924, the parish campus expanded once again with the 
completion of a new school building, part of which was reserved for the parish’s new 
two-year commercial high school. In 1941, Holy Trinity High School expanded into a 
four-year institution. 


With the end of the Second World War, the members of Holy Trinity Parish and their 
new pastor, Father Isidore J. Paulus affectionately known as “Ike,” welcomed a new wave 
of German-speaking immigrants, who were escaping the poverty and devastation of 
postwar Europe. During the 1950s, Holy Trinity Parish underwent a number of changes. 
With the drop in the area’s Catholic population, the parish’s new pastor, Father Edward 
Dickard decided to close the community’s elementary and high schools. Father Dickard 
served the parish through the mid-1960s, being succeeded by administrator, Father James 


Killeen. When Father Killeen left the parish, he turned it over to Father Edward J. Camille, 
who soon launched a number of social outreach programs, including Project Peace-an 
empowerment and education program for area residents. With both the population of 
Holy Trinity Parish and nearby St. Edward Parish continuing to fall, the Diocese decided to 
merge the two communities. On July 1, 1975, Bishop James A. Hickey announced the 
establishment of Holy Trinity-St. Edward Parish. 
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: i NATIVITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, CLEVELAND 


ATIVITY OF THE Blessed Virgin Mary parish was 

established in January, 1903 as a daughter parish of St. 
Ladislas. Its founders were about seventy Slovak families 
from the Tatra Mountains who had come to Cleveland to 
work in the nearby steel mills. The Reverend Joseph 
Ptasinski, newly arrived in this country, was appointed the 
first pastor and began his pastoral work without any 
knowledge of the English language. A two-story frame 
building, housing church, school and pastoral residence 
was quickly erected and dedicated on December 6, 1903. 
After a little more than a year in the parish, Father Ptasinski 
left the diocese and was succeeded by several short-termed 
pastors among whom the most notable was Father Ladislas 
Necid who served as pastor from 1904-1907. It was Father Necid who opened a two 
room school with lay teachers and who built part of a permanent brick rectory. 


On January 10, 1909 Father Vaclav Chaloupka was appointed pastor and would serve 
in this position until his death on July 15, 1956. Father Chaloupka quickly brought the 
Sisters of St. Dominic of Adrian, Michigan to teach in the school. In 1915 he began the 
_ building of what would eventually be a fourteen room brick school; a second floor and an 
additional wing was added in 1925 and the building was completed and dedicated on 
October 2, 1927. Other building projects of Father Chaloupka’s pastorate included the 
building of a convent in 1929 and an enlargement of the brick parish house in 1937. 


Father Chaloupka was known as a very devout priest with a strong bent toward 
community service. He organized a summer camp for the children of the parish, strongly 
believing that spending vacation time in the country would help counter any ailments the 
children might pick up from living in a polluted environment (Nativity, of course, was 
located just north of the steel mill district). Though proud of his Slovak heritage, Father 
Chaloupka put a great deal of emphasis on academic excellence for the children of the 
parish and counted with pride the number who went on to higher education and entered 
the professions. He was also a strong supporter of labor unions, encouraging his 
parishioners, the majority of whom were steel workers, to join such unions. 


Nativity parish reached its peak population in 1964 with 3,067 registered parishioners 
in 1,530 households. An aging population and a neighborhood in transition caused a 
rapid decline. The school closed in 1972. Its graduates numbered 2,921 children. By the 


time the parish celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary in 1978, the parishioners numbered 
only 548 people in 274 households. Over 70% of the parishioners lived in the suburbs. 
The last pastor of Nativity was Father Thomas O’Donnell who served in this position in 
1983-1984. A Benedictine priest, Father Matthew J. Bonk, served as administrator for 
several years and was assisted by a Deacon, the Reverend Mr. James E. Petrus, who had 
grown up in the neighborhood and was a member of the parish. But with the population 
declining still further in the early 1990's, the decision was made to close the parish. The 
last scheduled mass was held on December 27, 1992 and the parish was officially closed 
on June 27, 1993. 


Artifacts from Nativity Church went to several new churches both in the Cleveland 
diocese and elsewhere. St. Jude Church in Elyria received several stained glass windows, 
the stations of the cross and two white marble statues - the Blessed Mother and the Pieta; 
the tower bells went to Holy Martyrs Church in Weymouth; finally, the newly renovated 
St. Paul’s Church in Macomb, IIlinois received the pews, two circular stained glass 
windows, a crucifix, holy water founts and solid oak interior and exterior doors. The 
beauty that was so evident in Nativity Church on Aetna Road continues to live on in these 
other churches 


1922 3? 


HE FORMATION OF Our Lady of the Blessed 
Sacrament Parish was announced April 11, 
1922 by Bishop Joseph Schrembs in response to a 

petition by the African American Catholics in the 
city of Cleveland. It was the first African American 
parish in the diocese. Feeling unwelcome in the 
primarily white parishes they were currently 
attending, these Catholics requested a parish of 
their own. They had been familiar with this 
arrangement in Louisiana and Alabama from which 
some of the founding parishioners had originated. They were encouraged to pursue this 
proposal by Father Joseph F. Smith, then pastor of St. Philomena Parish to which some of 
them belonged. The Bishop appointed Father Thomas E. McKenney pastor of the new 
parish; he had served as Smith’s assistant at St. Philomena. 


Services were first held on June 18, 1922, in the chapel at St. Joseph’s Franciscan 
Monastery on Woodland Avenue until the church building was constructed on a 150 X 
169 square foot piece of property at 2354 East 79th Street between Central and Quincy 
Avenues. The original donation for the purchase of the property was made by Catherine 
and Emma Smith, the sisters of Father Joseph F. Smith. Other donations were forthcoming 
from clergy and other parishes. The Bishop had promised that the donor could name the 
parish and he honored this promise, although the parishioners themselves had begun to 
use the name of St. Monica for their parish. 


The parishioners quickly began holding social and fund-raising events on a regular 
basis throughout the 1920s: card parties, bazaars, rummage sales, chicken dinners, etc. 
The cornerstone of the new church was laid on December 3, 1922 and was ready for use 
by June of 1923. The small brick $40,000 church was built with the help of the 
parishioners and had a seating capacity for approximately 250 people. The church 
displayed such features as a fifteenth century sanctuary bell donated by a non-Catholic 
family, and the organ donated by John D. Rockefeller, Sr., former neighbor and friend of 
the Reverend Monsignor Joseph Smith. On Sunday, June 24, 1923 Bishop Schrembs 
dedicated the church in a solemn ceremony accompanied by a male-female choir of 
parishioners under the direction of the Reverend Joseph Trainor, the diocesan director of 
music, and Murray Adams, the parish organist. 


By the summer of 1922 Father McKenney had secured the services of the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament from Cornwells Heights, Pennsylvania, to come to do social and 
educational work in the new parish. The order had been founded in 1891 by Mother 
Katharine Drexel for ministry exclusively to Native and African Americans. She regularly 
visited the parish after its founding. The first three Sisters arrived in August of 1922 and for 
the first two years primarily did social work, visiting families, hospitals and other 
institutions. They gave religious instruction classes as well. This social work continued 
after the school was opened in 1924 in a frame, three-room building at the rear of the 
church. Additional classrooms were added each year and property was purchased to 
house a new convent adjacent to the school. By 1930 the school enrolled about 180 
pupils, kindergarten through eighth grade. Parish activities and societies included a vested 
male choir, a young ladies sodality, the Knights of St. John, the League of the Sacred 
Heart, the Holy Name Society, an annual Mardi Gras. A school orchestra was organized 
in 1930 and large-scale operettas were produced in the church basement involving the 
entire parish. The parish had established a high degree of community and spirituality from 
its very beginnings. This was never lost regardless of the change of clerical and religious 
personnel and stands as a tribute to the dedicated efforts of the parishioners throughout 
the decades. 


The Depression years of the 1930s took a heavy financial toll on the parish. Father 
McKenney was transferred in 1934 and Father Michael Stevenson became pastor with the 
hope of saving the parish from bankruptcy. The parish was rescued in 1937 by Monsignor 
Joseph Smith who took over the mortgage from Guardian Bank. By June of 1937 the 
parish had been transferred to the care of the priests of the Society of the Precious Blood 
from Carthagena, Ohio. They were able to provide staffing stability and financial support 
at a time when the diocese itself was financially constrained. 


The Society of the Precious Blood appointed Father Melchior Lochtefeld as the new 
pastor in June, 1937. He served as pastor until 1943 when he was appointed pastor of St. 
Edward Parish, then designated the second African American parish in the diocese. His 
twenty years of ministry were to leave a permanent influence on the lives of Cleveland 
African American Catholics. He received the assistance of an associate pastor, Father 
Henry Langhals on September 10, 1937. It was the first time the parish had the benefit of 
two clerics on the staff. 
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During the ensuing years, the parish witnessed significant growth through the work of 
evangelization which was carried on by the clergy, the Sisters, and the parishioners 
themselves. Between 1937 and 1943 the parish received 440 converts into the Church. In 
addition there were 188 infant baptisms. In 1942 the population of the parish peaked at 
1,525 persons which included 315 families, The priests used every opportunity to keep 
the social and spiritual activities of the parish available to as many persons as possible, 
especially non-Catholics. Parish life continued to develop according to the on-going 
needs and interests of its people. This included novenas, missions, convert instructions, a 
CYO, a children’s choir, a glee club for teenagers, an Altar and Rosary Society, a novena 
to the then Blessed Martin de Porres, a Boy Scout troop, and a local chapter of the 
National Catholic Interracial Federation, and a parish credit union. 


By the middle to late 1950s, the physical plant at Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament 
began to show deterioration due to its age and a financially tight budget for maintenance. 
The school was filled to capacity, the church building was in constant use, and the small, 
formerly private homes which were the rectory and convent were showing the effects of 
their age. The situation was becoming increasingly critical in its demand for some kind of 
remedy. St. Adalbert Parish on East 83rd Street, a Bohemian national parish, had eleven 
families who lived in the area and fifty families registered in the parish from other parts of 
the city. The church, rectory and convent offered the space needed by Out Lady of the 
Blessed Sacrament community, two streets away. The two parishes were merged in 1961. 
A new school was built at this site. However, the name of Our Lady of the Blessed 
Sacrament was designated by Bishop Edward F. Hoban as a secondary title of the parish 
in deference to the Bohemian history of the original parish of St. Adalbert. Our Lady of 
the Blessed Sacrament exists as St. Adalbert Parish at the present time at the East 83rd 
Street location. 


1979 <= OUR LADY, STAR OF THE SEA, VERMILION 


—— 2 


ed: CITY OF Vermilion is located on the Lake Erie shore and straddles both Lorain and 
Erie Counties. Lorain County is part of the territory of the Diocese of Cleveland; Erie 
County is part of the Toledo Diocese. Catholics in the western end of Lorain County were 
served by St. Joseph, Amherst or St. Peter, Lorain. However, many Catholic families living in 
Lorain County near Vermilion belonged to St. Mary’s Parish in Erie County. 


As early as the mid-1960’s, the need for a new parish to better serve the people of 
northwestern Lorain County surfaced. In the mid-1970’s, research of the Cleveland Diocese’s 
Secretariat for Parish Life and Development targeted the Vermilion-Brownhelm Township area 
as a region expecting greater-than-average growth in the coming years. Many Catholic 
families were identified in the area: 100 registered at St. Peter, Lorain, 20 registered at St. 
Joseph, Amherst and 140 families belonging to St. Mary, Vermilion but living in Lorain County 
(a later St. Mary census identified 275 such families). It was estimated that an additional 200 
nominally Catholic families and many unchurched families lived in the area. There seemed to 
be an adequate population base to form a new parish, with a good opportunity for 
evangelization and future growth. 


Accordingly, the Cleveland Diocese purchased six acres of land at the corner of Sunnyside 
Road and Liberty (Highway 6). After notifying Bishop John Donovan of Toledo of his plans, 
on May 1, 1979, Bishop James A. Hickey established Our Lady Star of the Sea Parish and 
named Father Albert Kunkel, pastor of St. Joseph Church, Lorain as administrator of the new 
parish. According to the decree establishing the parish, current residents within the new 
parish boundaries could “continue membership in their present parishes” but new residents 
were to belong to Our Lady, Star of the Sea. Father Kunkel began a parish census 
immediately to inform people and invite them to the new parish. He celebrated the first Mass 
for the parish on May 20 at Lake Elementary School in Vermilion. 


From the beginning, the response was small and support for the new parish was limited. 
After three months effort, average attendance at Sunday Mass was 30-35 persons. At the end 
of September, Regional Bishop James Griffin visited the parish and found only 60 persons in 
attendance. Father Kunkel’s efforts to reach out to inactive Catholics had met with very 
minimal response. His census work revealed that the Catholics living in the new parish’s 
boundaries believed they had been given the choice of joining the new parish or remaining 
in their old one. The vast majority preferred to remain in their old parish, for any number of 
reasons: loyalty to and involvement in the old parish, many years membership for them or 
their family, the desire to send their children to St. Mary’s school, even physical closeness to 
the old parish. Bishop Griffin's efforts to clarify Diocesan parish membership policy, 
emphasizing that people were expected to join the new parish and that only those few who 
needed to remain in their current parish for valid reasons, met with little success. The 
anticipated growth of the area did not take place, due to continuing economic decline in 
Lorain County. Ultimately, only about 50 families joined Our Lady Star of the Sea. In (0) 
February, 1981, the Cleveland Diocese suspended operation of the parish. 
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: OUR LADY OF FATIMA PARISH, CLEVELAND 


STABLISHED BY Bishop Edward F. Hoban on 

November 27, 1949, Our Lady of Fatima 
Parish celebrated its first Mass with its first 
pastor, Father Raymond T. Smith, STD, in the 
auditorium of Thomas Edison Elementary 
School. In March 1950, the parish purchased 
the Italian Ritrovo Club—the former Ball Park 
Movie Theater on Lexington Avenue. After 
remodeling the building’s interior, the community 
celebrated its first Mass in its new church on October 8. Before the completion of the 
building’s renovation, the parish instituted its religious education program, recruiting the 
Sisters of St. Joseph to conduct catechism classes. In July, Father Smith and his assistant 
pastor, Father Hugh H. Bode, moved into the rectory on Lexington Avenue. By the time 
Archbishop Edward F. Hoban dedicated Our Lady of Fatima Church on November 11, 
1951, the parish membership had risen to approximately 700 families. 
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Like many urban communities during the 1950s, Our Lady of Fatima Parish 
experienced dramatic demographic shifts among its members. As increasing numbers of 
its original members moved out of the neighborhood, the parish welcomed growing 
number s of Puerto-Rican Catholics. Like untold numbers of nineteenth-century Catholics 
immigrants, the new members of Our Lady of Fatima Parish wished to celebrate Mass in 
their native language. Responding to their requests, Archbishop Edward F. Hoban 
entrusted the parish to the care of the Missionary Servants of the Most Holy Trinity. 
Established by Father Thomas Judge in Alabama in 1929, the Trinitarians have the dual 
mission of working among the poor and abandoned while “working with the laity to 
develop apostles for Christ.” Under the direction of its new pastor, Father Kevin Nugent, 
ST, the parish renewed its emphasis on social outreach. Even with these efforts, the parish 
membership rose slowly. 


In August 1963, the Diocese appointed Father Albert Koklowsky, ST, Our Lady of 
Fatima Parish’s new pastor. Father Koklowsky was instrumental in the formation of the 
parish’s youth council, and HOPE Incorporated—Housing Our People Economically— an 
organization which promoted the rehabilitation of area houses and apartments. At Father 
Koklowsky’s behest, Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann granted permission in April 1965 for 
the Sisters of Charity of St. Augustine to open a mission at the parish. That same month, 
Sister Henrietta Gorris, CSA, affectionately known a “Sister Henrietta of Hough,” began 
visiting the area’s needy residents. On July 19, 1966, the Hough neighborhood exploded 
as years of racial tension culminated in a week-long riot. In the wake of the initial 
violence, both Sister Gorris and Father Koklowsky consoled those who lost everything in 
the fires and struggled to remain a calming influence in the neighborhood. 


Father Koklowsky left Our Lady of Fatima Parish on September 1, 1969. With the 
Diocese returning the community to mission status, the Trinitarians appointed Father Joel 
Bladt, ST its administrator. The following year, Brother Anselm Deehr, ST joined Father 
Bladt. Brother Anselm later became the first director of the Fatima Community Center, 
which provided recreational and instructional programs for members of the Hough 
community. In 1972, the Diocese appointed Father Bladt its new pastor. Our Lady of 
Fatima Parish later joined with St. Agnes and St. Adalbert Parishes in a tri-parish Lenten 
service. 


With Father Bladt’s departure, the parish welcomed its new pastor, Father Rudy V. 
Breunig, ST in August 1977. Assisted by longtime parishioner, Mrs. Dorothea Hite, Father 
Breunig tended to the needs of the community. With the number of area Catholics falling 
since the 1950s, the Diocese began examining the possibility of merging Our Lady of 
Fatima Parish with St. Agnes Parish, which had lost its church to the wrecking ball in 
November 1975. After careful consideration and lengthy discussions, the two parishes 
merged on March 30, 1980, creating St. Agnes—Our Lady of Fatima Parish. 


ISHOP EDWARD F. Hoban was appointed Coadjutor 

Bishop of the diocese of Cleveland in November, 1942. For 
the next two and a half years, because of the war effort of the 
whole country, all starts for new buildings had to be approved 
by an office of the federal government. Such applications were 
almost uniformly denied. 


By January of 1945, the Bishop had determined locations 
for the establishment of several new parishes in the Diocese. 
The massive shift from the city to the suburbs was coming soon 
but in 1945 it was not at all clear where this shift would be felt 
first. But for Bishop Hoban it was clear that some of the large urban parishes in the 
Cleveland area should be downsized. The way he saw to do this was to place a new parish 
in the middle of an area already served by several very large parishes. To do this he would 
have to start with buildings that were already built. 


On January 21, 1945, Bishop Hoban appointed Father Stephen Towell, then an assistant 
at St. Thomas Aquinas parish and ordained eleven years, to found a parish in the Glenville 
area of Cleveland. The parish would be called St. Agatha. From July 1 to September 1, 1945 
Father Towell celebrated mass in the auditorium of Rosedale School, located at East 115 th 
and Moulton Avenue. 


There was a four -story brick building built as an Odd Fellows Lodge and Hall in 1925 at 
the corner of Lakeview Road and East 123 rd Street. During the depression the building was 
relinquished by the Lodge and became the property of the Cuyahoga County Auditor. At the 
recommendation of Father Towell, the Diocese purchased the building at a sheriff's sale on 
August 20, 1945. Work began at once to remodel the building. The basement, a large and 
open space, became a temporary church in which a portable altar and rows of chairs were 
placed. Meanwhile, the upper floors were converted into a church, seating 450 persons, and 
an eight classroom school on the top floor. 


Father Towell had continued to live at St. Thomas Aquinas until he was able to purchase 
a four-suite apartment on Lakeview Road which was converted into a rectory, capable of 
housing three priests. In the fall of 1946, together with Father Edward Dickard who had been 
appointed assistant at St. Agatha on May 15, 1946, Father Towell moved into the new 
rectory. 


In September of the same year, the parish school opened in the newly refurbished space 
on the top floor of the church building. The Dominican Sisters from Our Lady of the Elms 
Motherhouse in Akron accepted the invitation of Father Towell to staff the school. A four 
suite apartment as well as a double house (both buildings were forty-five years old at the 
time) secured and refurbished and these buildings became the convent in which the 
Dominican Sisters were to live and a home for the student sisters of the Community who 
were attending St. John College. The enrollment in the school quickly reached the Capacity 
designed by the Diocese - forty children in a room, eight rooms to complete the school, 
with a total enrollment of 320 students. 


Assigned to the parish as an assistant in June, 1953, Father John Lesniak recalls that at 
that time the neighborhood was 95% white people. In 1958, when he was reassigned, the 
neighborhood was 95% African-American people. It became very clear that if St. Agatha 
were to continue as a territorial parish it would need to become a strongly evangelical 
parish. Following a program developed in the Archdiocese of Chicago, the parish school 
became a focal point of the evangelical emphasis of the parish. Less than 10% of the 
African-Americans residing in Cuyahoga County were Catholic. But they wanted their 
children to attend St. Agatha school which had already developed a reputation for 
educational excellence in the neighborhood. The parents or guardians of the school children 
were strongly urged to join one of the convert classes sponsored by the parish, which met 
twice a week at 11am and 7pm. There was no pressure to become Catholic for the people 
attending these classes, but a remarkable number of them did enter the Church, 


Father Richard McHale, the Assistant Superintendent of the diocesan school system and 
President of St. John College at the time of his death in 1972, gave much of his time and 
expertise to the school faculty. Three times a year the school would put together a music and 
dancing program for parents and friends, which was very popular. Father Nelson Callahan, 
appointed as an assistant at the parish in 1958, inaugurated highly successful parish teams 
in CYO football, basketball and track. 


When Father Towell was appointed the pastor of St. Gregory parish in 1961, he was 
succeeded as pastor of St. Agatha by Father Joseph Scharnitzky who was assisted first by 
Father Charles Woll in 1963 and then by Father Bernard Meyer in 1968. It was Father Woll, 
working with Deacon Charles Johnson, who gave impetus to what was to become the 
Martin de Porres Center. 


The Glenville riot in the summer of 1968 began just two blocks south of St. Agatha. The 
riot and its aftermath brought sudden and radical changes to the community and to the 
parish. Father Scharnitzky was transferred to St. Mary Magdalene parish and was succeeded 
by Father Edward Bedell who served until July, 1971. Father Thomas Gallagher was 
appointed Administrator of the parish by Bishop Issenmann on August 17, 1971. 
Consolidation efforts followed, guided by Father Charles Burns, pastor of St. Aloysius parish, 
and Brother Albert Glantor, coordinator of St. Aloysius and St. Agatha schools. This resulted 
in the merge of the two schools in 1973, Closely followed in 1974 by the total merger of the 
two parishes, with St. Aloysius becoming the site of the merged parishes. 


The building of St. Agatha became the location of all aspects of the Martin de Porres 
Center which has quickly become a major outreach project of the Diocese. elevator. Charles 
Johnson became the first director of the Center and presided over this truly successful 
outreach center in Glenville for more than fifteen years. The entire facility was refurbished in 
the mid-1980s and dedicated by Bishop Anthony Pilla at that time. In his dedicatory talk, 
the Bishop recalled that it was from Saint Agatha Parish that he entered the seminary and he 
thanked Father Towell, who was present, for his kindness to him and toward his family. 


The lifetime of St. Agatha parish may well be the shortest of any parish of the diocese, 
only thirty-eight years. The parish probably didn’t do what it was originally intended to do. It 
did not reduce the number of people in St. Thomas, St. Aloysius and St. Agnes in the years 
immediately following the Second World War, In the eyes of many, the church building and 
school at St. Agatha could hardly be compared to the majesty and splendor at St. Thomas or 


St. Agnes. It seems ironic to note that today neither of these churches exists. But the 
fundamental value of St. Agatha parish was that it provided a warm and welcoming 
environment for African-Americans who affiliated themselves with a Catholic parish and a 
Catholic school today, the Martin de Porres Center preserves and, in many ways, magnifies 
that special spirit that so marked the parish of St. Agatha. 


HE HISTORY OF St. Agnes Parish began in 1888, 
hel a group of Catholic women, many of whom 
were descendants of the first Catholic settlers in 
Cleveland, petitioned Bishop Richard Gilmour to 
attend to the spiritual needs of the Hough 
neighborhood's growing Irish- and German-Catholic 
populations. This initial effort, however, was hampered 
by Bishop Gilmour's death in April 1891. Under the 
supervision of Father William McMahon of St. Bridget 
Parish, the women renewed their efforts and in early 
1893 petitioned Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann to establish a new parish. In February, 
Bishop Horstmann purchased property on Euclid Avenue and Hilburn Avenue (now East 
81st Street). On April 29, 1893, he established St. Agnes Parish, appointing Father Gilbert 
P. Jennings its first pastor. Foreseeing the mission of the new community, Father Jennings 
addressed his parishioners: “The work we are to engage in is the most exalted confided to 
man. It is to erect a temple of the Living God; to raise another altar for the sacrifice of the 
Body and Blood of Christ.” On September 3, 1893, the St. Agnes community celebrated 
its first Mass. One year later, the parish opened a small, tuition-free parochial school 
administered by the Sisters of St. Joseph. Responding to the growing parish population, the 
Diocese authorized an expansion of St. Agnes Church. On November 13, 1894, work 
began on the project, which included moving the facade back and constructing a new 
transept. Throughout the expansion, the community continued to celebrate Mass in the 
building. 


During the first decade of the new century, St. Agnes Parish improved its educational 
facilities, breaking ground for a new school on March 19, 1902. The building’s dedication 
ceremony on January 15, 1904 was attended by Bishop Horstmann, Western Reserve 
University’s President, Dr. Charles F. Thwing, and one of the leading reformers in the 
American Catholic Church, Bishop John L. Spaulding of Peoria, Illinois. Seven years later, 
the parish opened St. Agnes High School-an all-girls secondary school, which closed in 
1932. Along with his role as spiritual guide and communal leader, Father Jennings took an 
active role in the cultural life of Cleveland, playing a pivotal part in the creation of the 
braille book collection at the Cleveland Public Library. 


In the three years after the opening of St. Agnes High School, Father Jennings began 
planning a new church. The community broke ground for the building on March 19, 
1914. Bishop John P. Farrelly dedicated the new St. Agnes Church, a Romanesque 
stone and marble structure, on June 18, 1916. With the church debt retired, Bishop 
Joseph Schrembs consecrated the building on May 2, 1923. The following year, the 
parish opened a new convent for the seventeen sisters teaching at its elementary and 
high schools. The parish campus was completed in 1927, with the opening of a new 
rectory. In recognition of his dedication and leadership, Pope Pius XI later elevated 
Father Jennings to the rank of domestic prelate. 


As the Great Depression worsened in the early 1930s, St. Agnes Parish reached out 
to its neighbors. In 1930, Monsignor Jennings petitioned the Social Mission Sisters to 
survey the neighborhood and identify the spiritual and corporal needs of its residents. 
Between 1933 and 1936, the parish sponsored the People’s University-an educational 
program offering classes in philosophy, business, English, French, and clerical skills. As 
the parish’s original members moved further east along Euclid Avenue, the 
neighborhood became home to a diverse mix of working-class families struggling in 
the face of difficult economic times. 


On April 17, 1941, Monsignor Jennings died. His successor, Monsignor Richard 
Gibbons continued to address the challenge of maintaining the parish’s large campus 
in the face of decreasing parish membership until his death in January 1949. Hoping to 
build stronger relations between the parish and its predominately African-American 
neighbors, Bishop Edward F. Hoban appointed Auxiliary Bishop Floyd Begin pastor of 
the St. Agnes community. Auxiliary Bishop Begin reopened the parish kindergarten and 
began an active campaign of welcoming new residents to the area. When Bishop Begin 
became Bishop of Oakland, California, the Missionary Servants of the Most Holy 
Trinity, an order dedicated to serving African-American- and Hispanic-Catholics, took 
responsibility for the administration of St. Agnes Parish. 


The isolation and frustration of the Hough community, which Bishop Begin had 
fought against, soon escalated into violence. In July 1966, the neighborhood exploded. 
The damage of the riots, both physical and psychological, took a heavy toll on the St. 
Agnes community. In 1972, its school closed. The next year, the building was destroyed 
by fire. After extensive discussions, the Diocese decided to raze the church-a tragic 
event which took place on November 24, 1975. Even without a church, the parish 
continued to serve the Hough community, sponsoring a crisis ministry for the area’s 
poor and providing chaplain services to the Cleveland Clinic and neighborhood 
nursing homes. On March 30, 1980, St. Agnes Parish merged with Our Lady of Fatima 
Parish. 


és 


1880 <=. ST. ANTHONY PARISH, CLEVELAND 


—_——_—— 


ETWEEN 1880 AND 1924, when restrictive 

immigration legislation took effect, approximately 
4.4 million Italians entered the United States and of 
this number more than 25,000 came to Cleveland. 
Italians first settled in Cleveland in the Ontario Street 
Market district known as the Haymarket in the vicinity 
of Central and Broadway avenues. This area became 
known as “Big Italy” and extended along Woodland 
and Orange Avenues from East 9th Street to East 40th 
Street. In July, 1886 Father Pacifico Capitani arrived 
from Rome, Italy and for nearly a year and a half 
offered mass for Italian immigrants in the chapel of St. 
John Cathedral. After a search was made for a suitable 
church, a frame hall on Ohio Street (now Central Avenue) was bought from a German 
society. This hall was blessed by Bishop Richard Gilmour on May 8, 1887 and was 
dedicated to St. Anthony of Padua. This was the first Italian parish in Ohio. Father Capitani 
was appointed the first pastor and would serve in this position until declining health 
necessitated his return to Italy in 1889. In 1904, during the tenure of the third pastor, 
Father Umberto Rocchi, the congregation built a Romanesque red-brick church at East 13 
th and Carnegie Avenues. The parish experienced significant growth during the first two 
decades of the twentieth century and it is estimated that during the First World War the 
parish had as many as 10,000 people as parishioners. The parish provided the Italian 
immigrants with the opportunity to hear sermons in their mother tongue, to go to 
confession as they had learned from childhood, to participate in the customs and 
Particularly important in the parish life of St. Anthony’s were banquets and processions 
honoring the patron saints of the different societies and the various hometown saints. At 
one time St. Anthony parish celebrated twenty-two feasts a year with banquets and twelve 
of these saints were honored with street processions. St. Anthony parish never had a 
school but from 1896 until its closing in 1938 the Ursuline Sisters taught religion classes. 


By the late 1920’s the Italian population of “Big Italy” began to disperse to other Italian 
settlements in the city. When Father John Humensky was appointed Administrator of the 
parish in 1937 and then later pastor, he found that the membership of the parish had 
declined to approximately 250 families of which only fifty lived in the immediate vicinity. 
The decision was made to merge the parish with St. Bridget parish and to use the St. 
Bridget parish plant located at 2508 East 22nd Street near Woodland Avenue. This would 
enable St. Anthony parish to have a school. St. Anthony’s Church was transferred to the St. 
Maron congregation, which served the Maronite Rite Catholics of Syrian or Lebanese 
background. The merger of the two parishes took place in September, 1938 and Father 
Humensky remained as pastor of the combined parishes. The merging ceremony was a 
festive occasion. It was estimated that ten thousand people participated or witnessed the 
procession from St. Anthony’s church to St. Bridget’s. The procession included all of the 
societies of the old church carrying to the new church the statues and religious pictures 


representing the patron saints of their village parishes in Italy. Bishop James McFadden 
celebrated the Pontifical Mass in the presence of Bishop of Joseph Schrembs and a host of 
clergy. The new St. Anthony-St. Bridget parish would close in 1961 to make way for urban 
renewal and the proposed innerbelt freeway. 


1938 “a 


ST. ANTHONY-ST. BRIDGET, CLEVELAND 


OTH ST. ANTHONY and St. Bridget parishes had their own 

unique history and performed admirable work in serving the 
Italian and Irish immigrants respectively. Due to changing patterns 
of migration within the city of Cleveland both parishes lost large 
numbers of parishioners in the twenty year period prior to their 
merger in 1938. St. Bridget parish, in particular, barely existed 
during the depression years from 1932 to 1937. Because of such 
declining numbers the decision was made to merge the two 
parishes. Since the St. Bridget parish plant was complete with a 
school and a parish house, that site was selected as the home of 
the combined parish. The merger was effected on September 18, 
1938 and the Reverend John J. Hurnensky, the pastor of St. 
Anthony, was appointed pastor of the combined parishes. 


During the twenty year period prior to the merger St. Bridget 
church had been allowed to deteriorate. A major refurbishing job was undertaken as the 
Diamond Jubilee of St. Bridget parish approached in 1942. The valuable old paintings 
were cleaned, the marble altars washed and hundred of pipes of the organ were put into 
working condition. Most importantly, a new roof replaced the old one. For a time the 
parish maintained a suitable enrollment. The Canonical Visitation Report of 1952 reported 
that there were 522 families with a total of 2,000 Catholics. The school had an enrollment 
of 300 students. Originally the Sisters of the Incarnate Word had served as teachers but 
they were replaced in later years by the Sisters of Notre Dame. Father Humensky noted 
the poverty of the people and the difficulty in maintaining financial viability. Still, a 
determined effort was being made to keep parish buildings in repair. 


Father Humensky himself was transferred to a new assignment in 1956 and was 
replaced by the Reverend Nazareno DeAngelis who served as parish administrator for the 
parish’s last five years. By 1961 parish enrollment had fallen to about 180 families, about 
a fourth of whom lived in outlying areas. With urban renewal and the proposed innerbelt 
freeway threatening to reduce the congregation even further, the decision was made by 
the diocese to close the parish. Parishioners still living in the neighborhood were to attend 
St. Joseph Church on Woodland Avenue and the remaining children in the school were 
transferred to St. Joseph. The last Mass was celebrated by Bishop Floyd Begin on Sunday, 
June 11, 1961. The parish buildings were later torn down to make way for the innerbelt 
freeway. 


In an article in the June 9, 1961 edition of the Catholic Universe Bulletin Father 
DeAngelis expressed sadness at the parish’s closing but was extremely grateful for the 
wonderful cooperation that he had received from the people during his five years as 
administrator. With a certain pride he noted that at the time of the parish’s closing "All the 
bills are paid." 

Although neither the original St. Anthony and St. Bridget parishes nor the merged 
parish exist, the parish names continue. In 1956 two new parishes founded in Parma were 
named after St. Anthony of Padua and St. Bridget. The parish records from the original 
parishes are now held by St. Anthony and St. Bridget parishes in Parma. 


1928 ~ © ST. BENEDICT PARISH, CLEVELAND 


HE HISTORY OF any parish is more than just 

the sum total of its buildings and its 
celebrations. In its golden anniversary booklet, St. 
Benedict Parish captured the true definition of a 
parish community. “The parish itself however 
doesn’t just glide from one highlight to the next. 
There are all those day-to-day and week-to-week 
events that keep the lifeblood of the parish 
circulating, such occurrences as novenas and fish 
fries, meeting an old friend after Mass and arguing over the latest issue of The Post.” While 
this essay emphasizes certain highlights of the history of St. Benedict Parish, it also 
recognizes the fact that a parish is a collection of individuals coming together in faith. 


Much of the credit for the establishment of St. Benedict Parish belongs to three 
individuals. In 1885, Father Stefan Furdek, pastor of Our Lady of Lourdes Parish, and one 
of the foremost Slovak-Catholic priests in the United States, purchased property in the 
Buckeye-Woodland area of Cleveland, on which he planned to construct a school. Father 
Ladislas Necid, pastor of the St. Ladislas Parish, later took responsibility for the school. 
Recognizing the educational and spiritual needs of the Slovak community, Bishop Joseph 
Schrembs invited the Benedictine Order, a community dedicated to educating Slovak 
boys, to come to Cleveland and establish a new parish and high school. Arriving from St. 
Procopius Abbey in Lisle, Illinois in 1922, three Benedictine priests initially set up 
residence at St. Andrew Parish on Superior Avenue and East 51st Street. 


On October 7, 1928, Bishop Schrembs established St. Benedict Parish, placing it under 
the pastoral care of Father Stanislaus Gmuca, OSB. The following year, the Benedictine 
community became a priory and established Benedictine High School. Just as the 
Benedictine Order grew, so too did the parish. By the end of 1929, the parish had 
established two fraternal order chapters. That same year, the Sisters of Notre Dame 
instructed 1,200 students at the parish school. On July 13, 1934, the Benedictine 
Community became an abbey and Father Gmuca stepped down as pastor to become its 
first abbot. Three months later, St. Benedict Parish welcomed its second pastor, Father Leo 


Rehak, OSB. During the 1940s, the community continued to grow. In March 1940, it 
dedicated its Our Lady of Sorrows Shrine-a gift from Mrs. Josephine Lutheran. Following 
the United States’ declaration of war in December 1941, approximately 1,000 
parishioners took up active duty in the country’s Army, Navy, Marine Corp, Coast Guard, 
Wacs, Waves, and Nurse Corps. 


With the end of the second world war, the parish began a new and grander phase of 
development. In 1950, the community broke ground for its new church-a Roman-Baroque 
structure of Indiana limestone similar in design to St. Peter Basilica in Rome. The church's 
interior, containing nine marble altars and a series of stained-glass windows with 
symbolic and allegorical motifs, had a seating capacity of 1,300 worshipers, winning it 
the accolade of being one of the largest Slovak nationality churches in the United States. 
On May 17, 1953, Archbishop Edward F. Hoban presided over its dedication. 


True to the vision of its founding members, St. Benedict Parish sponsored a variety of 
ethnic organizations, including the Oravsky Kruzok, Bratislavsky Krozok, Trencianski 
Club, and the Catholic Slovak Federation. In 1959, the parish welcomed its third pastor, 
Father Michael Jasko, OSB. The next decade brought dramatic changes to the Buckeye- 
Woodland area, as large numbers of its original Hungarian and Slovak families moved to 
the suburbs and were replaced by non-Catholic African-American households. The 
tension between the two communities quickly escalated, becoming the subject of a 
January 1971 article in the New York Times Magazine. In June 1973, Father Jasko died 
and was succeeded by Father Louis Hudak. Citing a number of internal problems, Father 
Hudak petitioned the Diocesan Education Office in December 1975 to look into the 
closure of St. Benedict School. The following year, amid the community’s turmoil and 
neighborhood violence, the city of Cleveland recognized the architectural heritage of the 
parish, making the church a Cleveland Landmark. 


The tension between the church’s Slovak parishioners and the neighborhood's African- 
American residents continued throughout the rest of the decade. In June 1978, the 
parishioners proposed closing the school. Bishop James A. Hickey, responded by saying 
that the church and school were essential to the evangelical efforts in the African- 
American community. The influence of school busing, out-migration, and urban sprawl, 
however, continued to take their toll on the community. Unable to staff the parish, the 
Benedictine community withdrew in 1990. Father Thomas W. Sheehan became the new 
pastor. Despite the best efforts of the pastor, the Notre Dame Sisters, the school staff and 
parishioners, it soon became painfully clear, the parish and school could not continue. 
On June 28, 1993, a crowd of over 1,500-persons attended Bishop Pilla’s celebration of 
the final Mass at St. Benedict Parish. 


1857 ~. ST. BRIDGET, CLEVELAND 


HE PREDOMINANTLY IRISH Catholics living in the vicinity 

of Woodland Avenue and Perry Street originally worshipped 
at the Cathedral which was some distance away. In May of 1857 
twenty people from this community met at St. Mary’s Orphanage 
on Harmon Street and formed an organization to establish a 
new parish in the area. Bishop Amadeus Rappe sanctioned this 
effort and the people purchased a lot on Perry Street and built a 
small brick church. The Christmas of 1857 was a joyous time for 
the parishioners of St. Bridget as they gathered for their first 
Mass. For seven years priests from St. John cathedral and St. 
Mary Seminary held services for the parish until Father Denis 
Tighe was appointed the first resident pastor. 


A few months after his arrival he was able to open a school 
under the direction of the Ursuline Sisters in a former butcher 
shop. Tragically Father Tighe died suddenly in 1866. The growing 
parish needed a larger church. In June of 1871 a frame school 


house was built and a foundation dug for the new church. Even though a cornerstone was 
laid in 1872, major construction work was not begun until the pastorate of Father William 


McMahon in 1876. Many parishioners worked after hours on the foundation and the 
walls; their efforts being illuminated by a locomotive headlight. 


The church was finally completed and dedicatedby Bishop Richard Gilmour on 
November 7, 1879. The poor people of St. Bridget Parish had given generously of their 
time and talent and what little treasure they had to create a gem-like church in the city. 


The parish turned its attention to a new school builing. Architect B. F. Van Develde 
was commissioned in 1885 to design the bulding and a thoroughly modern school was 
completed by Easter week of 1886. The parish children were instructed there by the 
Ursuline Sisters and the Brothers of Mary who had taken charge of the male pupils in 
1878. In 1889 the Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati took charge of the teaching duties 
formerly held by the two communities. 


The neighborhood around St. Bridget was on the fringes of a rapidly developing 
commercial and industrial zone. The availability of work attracted many recent 
immigrants who settled in the area who were served by other parishes of their own 
ethnicity. This coupled with the industrial expansion and the movement of St. Bridget 


parishioners to other areas of the city led toa precipitate decline in the parish population. 


The remaining parishioners made tremendous sacrifices to maintain the church and 
school. 


This generosity of the parishioners made the continuance of the school possible. Many 


youngsters who attended were not parishioners but lived in the area. A good number of 
these children attended St. Anthony Parish which had no school of its own. By 1928 the 


Diocese was paying half of the teaching sisters’ salaries. A number of former parishioners 
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who had moved to Glenville and attended St. Thomas Aquinas Parish, organized benefits 
and held collections that helped sustain St. Bridget Parish. Members of the Christ Child 
Society organized nutrition programs for the St. Bridget children and supplied books and 
clothing for them. 


The Depression years proved to be too great of a challenge for both the generosity and 
good management of all those who had helped sustain St. Bridget’s ministry in one of the 
poorest neighborhoods in the city. After much consultation, Bishop Joseph Schrembs 
decided that the best course was to merge St. Bridget Parish with the neighboring Italian 
parish of Saint Anthony which had an inadequate church and no school. In a beautiful 
Mass held on August 21, 1938 the two parishes were joined under the leadership of 
Father John Humensky. The Saint Anthony parishioners would now worship and educate 
their children at the St. Bridget site. 


The parish now known as St. Anthony-St. Bridget would continue to serve the near 
downtown until the state of Ohio would purchase the properties for the Inner Belt 
Freeway in 1961. 


(5) OUNDED IN 1871 as a daughter parish of St. John 
the Evangelist Cathedral, the St. Columbkille 

community welcomed its first pastor, Father James 
O'Reilly. The parish soon constructed a small wood- 
frame building at the northwest corner of East 26th 
Street and Superior Avenue. In 1872, Bishop Richard 
Gilmour rescinded the community’s parochial status, 
and it reverted to a chapel-of-ease administered by 
priests from the Cathedral. Fifteen years later, Father T. 
P. Thorpe, the pastor of St. John the Evangelist 
Cathedral, moved the original church to the northeast 
corner of the intersection, attaching it to a brick 
building which previously had belonged to St. James 
Episcopal Church. This structure became the first St. 
Columbkille Church. That same year, the community welcomed teachers from the 
Ursuline Sisters. In 1900, the community reclaimed it parochial status with the 
appointment of its new pastor, Father George Vahey. After purchasing property on the 
southeast corner of East 26th Street and Superior Avenue, the parish erected a large brick 
Romanesque church in 1904. Nine years after the completion of the church, the parish 
once again reverted to a chapel-of-ease with Father T. C. O’Reily as its administrator. In 
November 1918, the St. Columbkille community returned to parochial status, welcoming 
a new pastor, Father Martin O’Malley. 


Two factors contributed to the tenuous conditions at St. Columbkille Parish during 
these early years. With St. John the Evangelist Cathedral to its west and Immaculate 


Conception Parish to its east, St. Columbkille Parish remained geographically constrained. 
A second factor which restricted the growth of the parish population was the increasing 
presence of industry in the neighborhood. As the city’s industrial base expanded during 
the early 1900s, many of the area’s houses were razed to make way for factories and 
mills. 


In 1919, the parish welcomed a new pastor, Father Charles Moseley. Under his 
direction, the parish school became a stabilizing influence on the community. While the 
school building was never enlarged, the Ursuline Sisters continued to administer to the 
educational needs of their students, often having to develop creative solutions to daily 
problems. For example, facing tight financial conditions, the sisters had the walls of the 
school painted green so that they could be used as chalkboards. Along with finding 
solutions to structural problems, the sisters often taught students from two sometimes 
three grades in one classroom. 


On December 15, 1932, Father Moseley stepped down as pastor and was succeeded 
by Father Arthur Gallagher. Along with receiving a new pastor, St. Columbkille Parish 
became the Diocesan Center for the Deaf, serving the to the instructional needs of the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing. Father Gallagher soon authorized the installation of 
amplification devices to facilitate the hearing of confessions and sermons. In 1939, 
parishioners established the Good Samaritan League for the Deaf, which helped deaf 
individuals secure jobs. 


With its enrollment falling, St. Columbkille School closed in 1953; the Ursuline Sisters, 
however, continued their catechetical instruction at the parish. After careful consideration, 
the Diocese decided to close St. Columbkille Parish. On September 30, 1957, Archbishop 
Edward F. Hoban signed the decree officially suppressing the parish. In 1958, the entire 
St. Columbkille Parish campus was demolished to make way for the Interbelt Freeway. 


'* ST EDWARD PARISH, CLEVELAND 


N 1863, FATHER Anthony J. Abel became the first 

priest to celebrate Mass with Catholics living in the 
area of Woodland Avenue and East 72nd Street. 
During the next eight years, the community 
celebrated the Eucharist with priests from St. John the 
Evangelist Cathedral, St. Mary Seminary and the 
Franciscan Monastery of St. Joseph in the chapel of 
St. Joseph Orphan Asylum on Woodland Avenue. In 
1871, the lrish-Catholics of the area formed Holy 
Family Parish and welcomed Father Jacob Kuhn. The 
community soon began work on a church-school, 
which was dedicated in August 1873. The following 
month, the Ladies of the Sacred Heart opened the 
parish school. With the community continuing to 


grow, it began work on a new stone church, which by the time of its dedication by Bishop 
Richard Gilmour was known as St. Edward Church. Later that year, the parish celebrated 
the arrival of its new pastor, Father Matthew A. Scanlon. In June 1891, the community 
welcomed the Sisters of the Humility of Mary, who succeeded the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart. The following year, the community renovated its school and erected a new pastoral 
residence. 


After the death of Father Scanlon in February 1899, Father William S. Kress became 
pastor of St. Edward Parish. He brought with him the headquarters of the Cleveland 
Apostolate, an organization initiative dedicated to evangelizing among non-Catholics and 
dispelling anti-Catholic prejudices. Along with this work, Father Kress spearheaded a 
project to welcome new parishioners from Cleveland's African-American community. That 
same year, the parish completed a new school. During his pastorate, Father Kress 
supervised the erection of a new rectory and the conversion of the former pastoral 
residence into a convent. Following Father Kress’s departure in September 1920, St. Edward 
Parish welcomed a number of short-term pastors, including Father Joseph Nolan 
(1921-1925), Father John R. Kenny (1925-1928), Father Kieran P. Banks (1928-1932), 
Father J. E. Casey (1933-1936), and Father William Moseley (1936-1937). In 1937, Father 
James E. Maher became administrator of the community and was elevated to the pastorate 
the following year. 


By 1943, most of St. Edward Parish’s Irish-Catholic families had moved from the 
Woodland Avenue area and were replaced by African-American households. To better 
serve the spiritual and educational needs of these new residents, the Diocese secured the 
services of Father Melchior Lochtefeld, CPPS and five Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Under their collective efforts, St. Edward Parish became the second African-American 
parish in the Cleveland Diocese. In September of that year, St. Edward High School for 
Girls, a two-year commercial program, opened. The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament left 
St. Edward School in 1953. Five years later, the community's new pastor, Father Werner 
Verhoff, announced the closure of the parish’s high school. During the next ten years, 
falling membership and rising costs continued to plague the community. In 1968, it 
welcomed its new pastor, Father Charles McKoy, CPPS, and merged its elementary school 
with that of St. Adalbert Parish. 


The parish’s situation worsened during the early 1970s. St. Edward Parish’s new pastor, 
Father Raymond Schultheis, CPPS, who joined the community in 1971, quickly consulted 
with the Diocese on the parish’s options. On July 1, 1975, recognizing the proximity of 
St. Edward and Holy Trinity Parishes and their tenuous financial situation, the Cleveland 
Diocese merged the two communities. With the new congregation celebrating Mass at the 
former Holy Trinity Church, St. Edward Church was demolished in 1976. While their 
church no longer exists, the spirit and faith of generations of St. Edward Parish members 
live on at Holy Trinity-St. Edward Parish. 


1876 ¢ = ST. JOSEPH PARISH, CLEVELAND, (COLLINWOOD) 
HE CATALYST FOR the establishment of St. 
Joseph Parish was the 1876 decision by the 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway to 

purchase property in Collinwood for a 

roundhouse and repair shop. Many of the Irish- 

and German-Catholic families who moved to 
the area to work for the railroad had to travel to 

St. Paul Parish in Euclid, Ohio to celebrate Mass. 

After receiving numerous petitions to establish an area Catholic parish, Bishop Richard 

Gilmour commissioned Father Anthony Martin, pastor of St. Paul Parish, to purchase 

property on the corner of what is now Aspinwall Avenue and Saranac Road and prepare 

the site for a wood-frame church. Work on the building proceeded quickly, allowing the 
mission to celebrate its first Mass in the new church on Christmas Day 1877. Under the 
guidance of the priests from St. Paul Parish, membership in the mission grew, leading it to 
enlarge the church and open a school for its 40 students. 


Continued growth led the mission to break ground for a larger church in 1891. Two 
years later, it welcomed teachers from the Ursuline Sisters, who commuted by carriage 
from Villa Angela Academy. Due to difficult economic conditions, however, the building, 
with its towering steeple, was not completed until 1895. With its larger church, the 
community converted the original building into additional classrooms. On November 24, 
1899, Father Martin died. His successor, Father John W. Bell, soon petitioned the Diocese 
to move his residence to St. Joseph Church, thereby elevating the community to parochial 
status. After receiving Bishop Ignatius F. Horstmann’s approval, Father Bell purchased 
property on the corner of East 146th Street and Aspinwall Avenue, on which St. Joseph 
Parish erected its first rectory in 1901. 


After Italian- and Slovenian-Catholics had begun settling in the area, Father Bell 
petitioned the Chancery for an assistant who could speak Italian or Slovenian. Instead of 
granting Father Bell’s request, the Diocese established two nationality parishes, St. Mary 
Parish for the Slovenian-Catholics (1905) and Holy Redeemer Parish for the Italian- 
Catholics (1924). The parish received its first assistant pastor, Father Leo O. Hammer in 
January 1913. Further population growth led Bishop John P. Farrelly to establish a new 
community, St. Jerome Parish, in 1919, in the Lake Shore neighborhood north of the 
railroad tracks, appointing Father Hammer its first pastor. With the creation of St. Jerome 
Parish and the redrawing of St. Joseph Parish’s territorial boundaries, the community 
purchased property on St. Clair Avenue and East 144th Street. On September 5, 1922, the 
new brick and stone St. Joseph Church and School was completed. With the church in the 
basement, the first floor consisted of six classrooms and two offices, while the second 
housed four classrooms, and a gymnasium with a stage. With the Collinwood School Fire 
fresh in the memory of the city, the parish located its boilers, the source of the public 
school fire, in a separate building. Anticipating erecting an upper church, Father Bell 
converted the lower church into a gymnasium, the project never materialized. 


Hoping to defray the cost of constructing the new church, Father Bell explored the 
possibility of selling the parish’s original property. With money scarce in 1929, the parish 
opted to raze the parish building and construct rental property. That year, Father John 
Fleming joined Father Bell as assistant pastor of St. Joseph Parish. Father Fleming along 
with two other assistant pastors, Father Martin Cummings and Father Patrick Patton, 
affectionately became known to the community as “Bells’ Boys.” With four priests 
administering to its spiritual and communal needs, the parish thrived, establishing myriad 

| organizations and clubs. While his failing health slowed down Father Bell, Pope Pius XII 

| recognized his pastoral efforts, raising him to domestic prelate on February 17, 1940. As 

| Father Bell’s health deteriorated further, Father Fleming shouldered many of the day-to-day 
duties of the parish. 


With Father Bell’s death on February 24, 1941, the parish welcomed its new pastor, 
Father Thomas O'Reilly, the former chaplain of Villa Angela Academy. Hoping to eliminate 
the parish debt and raise sufficient funds to erect an upper church, Father O'Reilly 
launched a fund-raising campaign. While the parish succeeded in retiring its debt, Father 
Bell’s dream of a new church never reached fruition. With the United States’ entry into the 
Second World War and the postwar out-migration to the suburbs, no new construction 
took place at the parish until the 1958 erection of a new convent. Four years later, the 
parish celebrated the opening of its new rectory on East 146th Street. On August 18, 
1962, soon after moving into the new facility, Father O’Reilly died. The community's next 
pastor, Father John K. McNally, struggled to hold the parish together. Three years after his 

® arrival, Father McNally opened a new parish hall. Father Raymond Smith succeeded 
Father McNally in 1975, and was succeeded in turn by Father John J. Juhas in 1981. 


In June 1991, the parish welcomed Father Paul Marshall, SM, who came to serve both 
St. Aloysius and St. Joseph Parishes. During the early-1990s, St. Joseph Parish closed its 
convent, and its rectory. With parish membership below a level allowing for the 
maintenance of the building, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla announced that on December 31, 
1994, St. Joseph Parish would close. With the parish closed, teachers from the Ursuline 
Sisters continued to instruct area students until the spring of 1995, completing 102 years 
of service to the Catholic community of Collinwood. 


“® ST. JOSEPH FRANCISCAN, CLEVELAND 


OR A HUNDRED YEARS, the familiar Gothic structure of St. 

Joseph church on Woodland Avenue stood as a beacon of faith 
for travellers going north into downtown. But the story of St. Joseph 
parish begins and ends, not with a church, but with a school. Father 
John Luhr, pastor of St. Peter Church on Superior, was concerned 
that children of the German families south of the church lived too 
far away to attend St. Peter school. In September 1855, he rented 
room in a private house on Irving Street (E. 25) and hired Miss M. 
Hengge to teach. Soon, there were a hundred pupils and in 1857, 


the people built a school at Irving and Orange. An altar was placed in one classroom and 
Father William Bally, St. Peter’s assistant, began celebrating Sunday Mass. In May 1858, 
people petitioned Bishop Amadeus Rappe to establish their own congregation; they built a 
chapel dedicated to St. Bernard adjacent to the school. Father Anthony Krasny served 
them from St. Peter's until 1862, when he was appointed pastor of the new parish. Work 
began on a frame church at Woodland and Chapel (E. 23); at the cornerstone laying, 
Bishop Rappe changed the parish’s name to St. Joseph. By 1863, the church and a brick 
school building were finished. 


In 1867, Franciscan Fathers of Teutopolis, Illinois, began staffing the parish; Father 
Capistran Zwinge O. F .M. was named pastor. The friars built a monastery and chapel. In 
1871, ground was broken for a Gothic-style brick church, which Bishop Richard Gilmour 
dedicated on October 5, 1873. In 1885, the high altar, handcarved by the lay brothers, 
was dedicated. 


The school, so central to the parish’s founding, experienced numerous changes. From 
1855 until 1874, lay teachers instructed the students (except 1867-68, when the Ursulines 
taught). Franciscan Brothers taught the boys from 1873-1885; from 1874-1885, Daughters 
of the Sacred Heart of Mary taught the girls. The Ursulines served again from 1885 until 
1905, when the Sisters of Notre Dame, a congregation founded in Germany, began 
teaching. 


Between 1876 and 1879, the Franciscan Fathers operated St. Joseph College in a 
building adjoining the school. By the 1890's, the school building was inadequate. The 
Franciscans exchanged property with the diocese, obtaining land on the west side of the 
church, and built a new monastery. In 1894, the old monastery was converted to the 
school; the monastery chapel became the auditorium. Over the next 30 years, school 
enrollment declined and by 1926 several classrooms stood empty. In 1931, they were 
converted into a parish hall, kitchen, dance hall and check room. 


On August 23, 1927, the night the Anarchists Niccolo Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti 
were executed in Massachusetts for robbery and murder, someone ignited dynamite 
against the monastery doorway. Miraculously, despite extensive damage, no one was hurt. 


Police blamed local Communists, but no motive was established and culprits were never 
found. 


By the time St. Jospeh celebrated its centenary in 1955, it was clear the neighborhood 
near the church was on the brink of radical transformation. Urban renewal and freeway 
construction razed the area; the chief remaining housing base was the Central-Cedar 
Housing projects, built in the 1930's. Nevertheless, in 1962-63, a new school building, 
convent and janitor’s house were constructed. Membership declined from 230 families 
and almost 900 parishioners in the early 1970's to less than 90 families and 200 
parishioners (most of whom lived in the suburbs) by the mid-1980’s. With true Franciscan 
spirit, St. Joseph served poor residents of the neighborhood by operating the parish school 
and providing direct assistance through the Godspeed Center, opened in 1978 (renamed 
the Berard Center in honor of Father Berard Scarborough O.F.M.). 


Financial and personnel difficulties multiplied. By the early 1980's, the diocese was 
providing an annual financial subsidy. The church suffered roof problems and needed 
major repairs; by 1986, estimated repair costs exceeded $500,000. With declining 


numbers, the Franciscans could no longer provide a full-time pastor. After more than a 
year’s study, the Parish Council, Franciscan community and the Diocese agreed on closing 
the parish. After a final Mass on September 17, 1986, St. Joseph parish was Officially 
closed. Church furnishings, statuary, and stained glass windows were removed. In 1987, 
the Franciscans closed the friary. With diocesan support and the commitment of the Notre 
Dame Sisters, St. Joseph school continued until June, 1988. 


The diocese suspended plans to raze the church at the request of preservation and 
restoration advocates. Although various proposals were explored, no alternative had been 
found when, on February 15, 1993, the church was gutted by fire. Demolition of the ruins 
followed. Furnishings and windows preserved from St. Joseph are installed in other 
parishes. 


LOVAK IMMIGRANTS began to arrive in Cleveland in 

the mid-1880’s and settled originally in the downtown 
area near the industrial complexes. They were 
predominantly lower class laborers and were described as 
having “few skills, hard hands, strong arms and long 
endurance.” Initially they attended St. Joseph Church on 
Woodland Avenue. The Reverend Stephen Furdek, the 
pastor of Our Lady of Lourdes parish, was given the task of 
forming the new congregation, the first Slovak congregation 
in the Cleveland diocese. From June, 1885 until December, 
1888 the community celebrated the liturgy every Sunday 
morning at 6:30am. in the chapel of the Franciscan 
monastery, with one of the Franciscan priests saying the mass and Father Furdek preaching 
the homily. Since many Slovaks were moving to the Buckeye Road area, Father Furdek was 
authorized in June, 1888 to purchase two lots on the corner of Corwin (East 92nd Street) and 
Holton Avenues and here a frame church, 40 x 70 feet, was erected and dedicated on 
December 2, 1888. Until a school was completed in 1891, part of the church was used for 
school purposes. In 1898 the school, which had originally fronted Corwin Avenue, was 
moved to the rear of the Church and expanded. The early pastors had lived in several rooms 
in the school but now a badly needed pastoral residence was built and completed in 
December, 1898. 


Initially an increasing Hungarian population in the vicinity aided in attendance and 
support of the new church but when the two nationalities failed to amalgamate the 
Hungarians left and organized St. Elizabeth parish in 1892. Moreover, the Slovaks who 
continued to live near the center of the city asked permission in 1893 to organize a separate 
congregation since they found St. Ladislas too distant from their homes. The petition was 
granted and the result was the formation of St. Martin parish on East 23rd and Scovill Avenue. 


Unable to continue as pastor of both St. Ladislas and Our Lady of Lourdes, Father Furdek 
went to Europe in 1890 and returned with Father John Martvon who was appointed the first 


resident pastor that same year. Over the next fifteen years the parish went through a rapid 
succession of pastors. During the pastorate of Father John Svozil (1904-1907) a red brick 
church was built which was dedicated on October 7, 1906 and which would serve as the 
parish church until August, 1970. The frame church became a parish hall. Father Ladislas 
Necid was appointed pastor on November 6, 1907 and held this position for the next thirty- 
five years. It was during his time that a tract of land was purchased on Lamontier Avenues 
and East Boulevard where a new $250,000 school was built in 1924. In October 1928 St. 
Ladislas parish was divided with three-fourths of the parish being transferred to the 
Benedictine Fathers to organize St. Benedict parish. The new parish took over the recently- 
built school and for three years St. Ladislas was without a school until September 15, 1931 
when the old school reopened. Originally staffed first by the Sisters of Notre Dame and then 
by the Ursuline Sisters, St. Ladislas school was now staffed by the Slovak Vincentian Sisters of 
Charity who would remain at the parish for the next thirty years. 


While St. Ladislas was never a large parish, especially after the founding of St. Benedict, it 
was nevertheless a vibrant, thriving community for many years. In the late 1950’s a new 
school building was built which was completed in 1960. During the 1960's, however, 
property values in the area depreciated and there was a marked decline in the Catholic 
population. In June 1970, down to fewer than 100 families, the Parish Council initiated a 
letter-writing campaign by the parishioners to Bishop Clarence Issenmann requesting the 
closing of the parish at its present site and its relocation to another area. While this proposal 
was under consideration, the church building was destroyed by fire on August 8, 1970. Arson 
was strongly suspected although never confirmed. While the church was totally destroyed, 
other buildings on the property-the school, the rectory and the convent-were left intact. 
Approximately fifty families continued to attend mass in the parish auditorium. The Father 
Mitchell Cieslik and later Father John Zeman, O.S.B., served as administrators to complete the 
liquidation of the parish. The last mass was celebrated on All Saints Day, November 1, 1971 
and the parish was officially closed. The property was sold to the Temple of Islam as an 
educational center. 


1905 : ST. MARIAN PARISH, CLEVELAND 


NTIL 1905 ALL the Italian speaking people who lived 

east of East 55th Street in Cleveland looked to Holy 
Rosary Church on Mayfield Road as their church. In that 
year, a group living in the neighborhood of Cedar Avenue 
and Fairmount Road acquired property at 2200 Woodhill 
Road and built a small frame church dedicated to SS. 
Marian and James. These two saints had been the patrons 
of a chapel attached to the mother church of Rionero 


Sannitico. The group was headed by John and Sabatino 
Silvestro. 


The church was built for several reasons. Because of the distance it was difficult for the 
people of the area to go to Holy Rosary in inclement weather. More importantly, these 


S 


people were almost exclusively from one small town called Rionero Sannitico in 
Campobasso Province in Italy. They desired a church of their own with the aim of 
preserving their own religious traditions which was not possible at Holy Rosary. While 
initially reluctant to establish a new Italian parish while Holy Rosary was still struggling, 
Bishop Horstmann eventually yielded to the determination of the people and sent them 
Fr. Roberto Idone, O.F.M. as pastor. The original church served the congregation until 
1918 when a basement was excavated, the building raised up, and a brick addition built 
on the west end of the church, providing a sanctuary and a sacristy. It was largely 
completed with materials from Cathedral Latin School which had recently been on East 
107th Street. 


Fr. Idone served as pastor until 1920 when he left the parish. Priests from Holy Rosary 
administered the parish until 1922 when Fr. Joseph Trivisonno was appointed pastor. In 
1925 a house was purchased and reconditioned to serve as the parish rectory. Prior to this 
the pastors at St. Marian had either lived in private homes or at Cathedral Latin School. In 
1926 Fr. Trivisonno opened a five room parish school which was the first Italian parochial 
school in the city. Two years later the school was enlarged to accommodate all eight 
grades. In 1954 this original structure was torn down and a new structure built. The 
Ursuline Sisters and later the Sisters of the Most Holy Trinity staffed the school. 


During the depression the parish experienced severe financial problems since few 
people in the area were working and able to support the church. In the winter of 1935 it 
appeared that the school would have to close but with the generous help of Bishop James 
McFadden the school was able to survive. On May 27, 1934, the first priest ordained from 
the parish celebrated his first mass on the school grounds because the parish church was 
too small to accommodate the people who came. The newly-ordained priest was Fr. 
Francis Cacciacarro who in 1943 would become pastor of the parish. 


St. Marian parish was never large although in 1936 there were five hundred families as 
members. During the post-World War 11 period the desire on the part of many Italians for 
better housing, plus Western Reserve University’s expansion plans, accelerated migration 
to other areas of the city. By 1953 the parish had only one hundred families. The school 
closed at the end of the 1965-66 school year. When Fr. Francis Valentini was assigned to 
the parish as administrator in 1967, he found an empty convent, an empty school and 
except for a few activities, a church with little parochial life remaining. The decision was 
made to close the parish in the spring of 1975 and the final mass was celebrated on 
Saturday, September 20 by Bishop James Hickey. In previously announcing the decision 
to close Bishop Hickey had written: “It is time to pluck up what has been planted, yet that 
is really harvest. It has been God’s work that was done here, and it is God who will 
reward all who made it possible.” 


Among the more famous parishioners of St. Marian s was Pfc. Frank Petrarca who 
attended the parish school and who died in battle in July, 1943. His heroism won him the 
first Congressional Medal of Honor in the state of Ohio in the Second World War. The 
Cleveland City Council unanimously adopted a resolution to rename a section of 
Woodhill Road as Petrarca Road in his honor. 


$8931: ST. MARTIN PARISH, CLEVELAND 


RB 


T. MARTIN PARISH was established by Bishop Ignatius 

Horstmann on January 1, 1893 for the benefit of the Slovak 
people living in the territory then known as the "downtown 
section" The Slovaks living in this area who were attending St. 
Ladislas Church (E. 92nd St.) had a long way to travel each 
Sunday. On May 10, 1891 a meeting was called by Michael 
Kihorany and Michael Dlugos in Andrew Mike’s Hall on Cross 
Street. There it was decided to petition the bishop for permission 
to organize a new parish. When the permission was granted, the 
new congregation attended Mass at the Franciscan Fathers 
Chapel on E. 23rd at Hazen Street. The Franciscans said the 
Mass and Father Stephen Furdek, pastor of Our Lady of Lourdes 
Church, came to preach in Slovak. 


On April 6, 1893 an Evangelical-Lutheran church was purchased on Henry Street (now E. 
25th-near Woodland) for $6,000. Father Wenceslas Panuska, pastor of St. Ladislas parish, 
accepted the new St. Martin congregation as a mission until a permanent pastor could be 
appointed. On January 1, 1893 St. Martin became a parish. Father Panuska was appointed 
the first resident pastor (Jan., 1894—-May, 1896) and a one room school of sixty-two students 
was started under the direction of a lay teacher. 


In the pastorate of Father Aloysius Kollar (May, 1896-June, 1899) the original church was 
remodeled and enlarged. The school was expanded to two rooms and in 1898, the 173 
students were taught by two Ursuline Sisters. 


In June, 1899 Father Wenceslas Horak succeeded Father Kollar and was to remain pastor 
of St. Martin Parish until his death on December 14, 1946. It was to be Father Horak’s 
lifetime work to build the structures necessary for the works of the parish. In 1901 a lot 
containing three buildings on the corner of Scovill and Chapel (E. 23rd) was purchased. On 
November 17th a newly-built temporary church was dedicated. The parish was rapidly 
growing and it is said Father Horak started collecting quarters and half-dollars to build a 
suitable church. 


In 1904 the original church on Henry Street was sold. Father Horak made plans for a new 
substantial building to be built. On March 12, 1906, Bishop Horstmann and three diocesan 
consultors objected to the grandiose church as planned by Father Horak. It was suggested he 
“make one like St. Anthony’s.” 


On July 29, 1906 the cornerstone was laid. On December 22, 1907 the new church was 
dedicated by Bishop Horstmann. A beautiful stone Gothic church, seating 1000 people, 
costing $100,000, was finished giving St. Martin parish the most beautiful Slovak church in 
the USA. 


In 1899 two Sisters of St. Joseph moved into the convent to teach the 145 students 
wanting an education. In 1901 a lay teacher was added to help teach 225 students. By 1906 
four Sisters of Saint Joseph (Cleveland) were educating 297 children. The number of school 


children continued to rise and at one point there were nine Sisters of St. Joseph plus many lay 
teachers teaching a student population of over 1000. 


By 1935 the student population had gone down to 142. In 1937 the student population 
was 128. In 1946 the Sisters of St. Joseph withdrew from the parish. The Sisters of the 
Incarnate Word taught St. Martin’s children from 1946-49. Parishioners wanted to keep the 
school going and did so for one more year, 1949-50, with the approval of Bishop Edward F. 
Hoban. Thereafter, St. Martin students were to taught by Sisters of Notre Dame in the nearby 
parish school of St. Anthony-St. Bridget. 


Father Michael Hnat was pastor from June 18, 1947 to September 27, 1956. The 
declining population of the parish and the acquisition of nearby properties for the freeway 
put the future of the congregation in doubt. Father George Lawrence was named 
administrator and served until August 11, 1960. An announcement was made that the state 
had acquired the entire Saint Martin Parish plant and final services were held in the church 
on September 11, 1960. The buildings were demolished shortly thereafter. 


ST. MARY’S OF THE ASSUMPTION, CARROLL AVENUE, 
CLEVELAND 


LEVELAND’S CATHOLIC community grew rapidly after 

the Diocese was founded in 1847. After the Cathedral was 
built in 1848, Bishop Amadeus Rappe gave St. Mary-on-the- 
Flats for use by German Catholics. In 1853 St. Peter Church 
began serving the east side German community. In November 
1854 Bishop Rappe created St. Mary’s of the Assumption to 
serve the Germans of Ohio City, with Father John K. Kramer as 
pastor. He started a school with four lay teachers. In 
September 1857 Father Francis Obermueller became pastor; in 
1858 he recruited the Brothers of Mary to teach the boys and 
the Ursulines to teach the girls. He purchased land at Jersey St. 
(W. 30) and Carroll Ave., but was unable to begin building. In 1861, a parish cemetery 
was established on land purchased along Clark Ave. between W. 38 and W. 41. 


In March 1862 Father Stephen Falk became pastor. Father Falk designed a Gothic-style 
church himself and in the evenings after work, parishioners labored on the building. After 
two years’ effort, the church was completed and dedicated by Bishop Rappe on August 
13, 1865. The school was enlarged and grades added. As Germans settled further west, 
Father Falk was called to organize St. Stephen parish in 1869, until newly-ordained Father 
Casimir Reichlin was assigned. In 1880 when Bishop Richard Gilmour had the 
opportunity to welcome Jesuits into the Diocese to found a college and take over a 
parish, Father Falk voluntarily resignea St. Mary’s. On July 31, the feast of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, Father Michael Zoeller S. J. became pastor of St. Mary. 


The Jesuits greatly enriched the spiritual life of the parish, starting sodalities for the 


men, married women, young men and young women of the parish. Especially noteworthy 
was the "Bona Mors" Society, whose members gathered monthly to pray for deceased 
members and for the grace of a “happy death” (dying in the state of grace, with the 
consolation of the Sacraments). During the next 80 years, thousands of priests, Sisters and 
laity were enrolled as members. 


Fire destroyed the organ, pews, floor and interior wall decorations in November 1893. 
For eight months, Mass was celebrated in the school hall. In July, 1894 Father Victorin 
Scheppach S.J. became pastor. The two wood-frame school buildings were deteriorated 
and wholly inadequate. The fire delayed the school campaign, but in June, 1895, work 
began on a modern brick school, which was completed by February, 1896. Shortly after 
the 1904 Golden Jubilee, Father Anthony Hartmann S.J., expanded the school program, 
adding two years after eighth grade (termed “junior high school”), the boys continuing to 
be taught by the Brothers of Mary and the girls by the Ursulines. 


German immigration had peaked by the turn of the century. Immigrants from other 
nations had moved into the Near West Side, leading to St. Wendelin Parish (Slovak) in 
1903 and St. Emeric Parish (Hungarian) in 1904. German assimilation advanced, spurred 
on by America’s entry into World War |. In 1924 the boys’ and girls’ schools were 
combined under the Ursulines. 


On May 3, 1925 as a renovation was beginning, lightning struck and fire destroyed the 
upper steeple. The steeple was capped by an Italian Romanesque dome, new arched 
stained-glass windows were installed and cement veneer added to the outside walls. 


By its Diamond Jubilee, November 17, 1929, St. Mary was losing population. From a 
high of 540 students in 1916, enrollment dropped steadily: 480 in 1918, 308 in 1926, 
295 in 1934, 227 in 1945. In 1944 St. Ignatius High School took over unused rooms in St. 
Mary’s school. In September 1945 St. Mary students were transferred to St. Patrick School 
and Bishop Edward F. Hoban conceived a process of assimilating St. Mary’s into St. 
Patrick. On October 18, 1945 Fr. Francis P. Callan S.J. was appointed pastor of both St. 
Patrick and St. Mary, with liturgy and parish activities continuing at both sites. Over the 
next decade, St. Mary was used less and less for parish activities and more and more by 
St. Ignatius, with the church serving as the school chapel. The last public services at St. 
Mary Church were on Ash Wednesday, February 11, 1959. In May, the deed to St. Mary’s 
was transferred to St. Ignatius High School. The church was demolished in 1968 to erect a 
science center. 


ST. MARY OF CZESTOCHOWA PARISH, CLEVELAND 


AMED IN HONOR of the Byzantine Icon which adorns 

the Chapel of the Virgin in a hilltop monastery—fortress in 
southern Poland, Our Lady of Czestochowa Parish possesses a 
rich and colorful history. In 1913, eighty-five Polish-Catholic 
families, led by Mr. William J. Barski, petitioned Bishop John P. 
Farrelly for permission to erect a church in the area of East 
141st Street and Harvard Avenue. Citing the dearth of Polish 
priests in the Diocese, Bishop Farrelly rejected the community's 
request. Father Victor Szyrocki, pastor of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus Parish, wrote the bishop in April 1914, supporting the 
Corlett community’s request. Later that year, a second letter 
arrived at the Cathedral, informing Bishop Farrelly that many of the area’s Polish families 
had not been attending Mass. In November 1914, Father John Mlotkowski, a priest from 
St. John Cantius Parish, was assigned to attend to the spiritual needs of the Corlett 
community. 


The shortage of Polish priests continued to prevent the establishment of the new Polish 
nationality parish. Bishop Farrelly went so far as to contact the Archdiocese of Chicago's 
Auxiliary Bishop Paul Rhode, asking for his assistance in securing Polish priests for the 
Cleveland Diocese. In the summer of 1915, Bishop Farrelly finally found a pastor for the 
Corlett community—Father Joseph Spanowski. The members of the newly established Our 
Lady of Czestochowa Parish, however, soon boycotted Father Spanowski’s services, citing 
his poor mastery of the Polish language. Some parishioners intensified their demand for a 
new pastor, going so far as announcing that they had contacted a representative of the 
Polish National Catholic Church, who promised a new pastor if the parish would break 
with the Catholic Diocese. 


Through the personal intervention of Father Szyrocki, who was named pastor in 1916, 
Our Lady of Czestochowa Parish remained in the Cleveland Diocese. Four years after its 
threatened schism, the parish built a church—school on land partially financed by Father 
Szyrocki. The Diocese, however, was unaware of these actions, becoming cognizant of 
them only when Father Szyrocki transferred the deed to the property to the bishop. In 
August 1919, the parish welcomed teachers from the Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth. Due to continuing financial difficulties, Our Lady of Czestochowa Parish 
reverted to mission status the following year. During 1920s, the community experienced 
further turmoil, as many of its members argued over control of church records and 
maintenance of the parish school. In August 1920, Father Mlotkowski returned to Our 
Lady of Czestochowa Parish as its new pastor. 


Parish stability, however, remained elusive, coming only with the pastorate of Father 
Stanislaus Rogosz. By 1925, the parish had begun to grow. On May 31, 1931, the 
community celebrated the dedication of a new church—school and the conversion the 
old structure into a parish hall. The final phase of the parish's expansion came on May 25, 
1953, when it celebrated the blessing of the cornerstone of the new Our Lady of 


Czestochowa Church. The new brick-and-limestone structure, which was dedicated on 
September 26, 1954, had an interior with a high, ribbed ceiling and a beautiful rose 
window. 


The next four decades were difficult ones for the parish. In 1969, only 150 students 
attended Our Lady of Czestochowa School. Three years later, with the number of students 
still falling, the parish closed the school. In July 1973, Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann 
appointed Father Richard J. Raszkiewicz pastor, charging him with the task of stabilizing 
the parish’s membership. Recognizing that the church could not longer rely only on 
support from its longtime Polish parishioners, Bishop Issenmann proposed an extensive 
outreach program into the area’s African-American community. Father Raskiewicz was in 
turn succeeded by Father Marian Kencik in 1981. In 1982 Father Henry Jezeski took 
charge of the parish. The parish’s efforts, however, failed to attract a sufficient number of 
new members. After a valiant effort, Our Lady of Czestochowa Parish celebrated its final 
Mass on April 28, 1996. 


1835 ~~ ST. MARY ON THE FLATS PARISH, CLEVELAND 


a 


UR LADY OF THE Lake Church, more commonly known 

as St. Mary on the Flats, was the first Roman Catholic 
church built in the City of Cleveland. In 1835, Cleveland’s 
Catholic community welcomed its first pastor, Father John 
Dillon, who took up residence in a house on Erie Street (now 
East 9th Street) near Prospect Street. The congregation initially 
celebrated Mass at the residence, later moving to Shakespeare 
Hall in the Merwin Building near the eastern entrance of the 
Superior Viaduct. The facilities in the Merwin Building proved 
unsatisfactory for the growing congregation and Father Dillon 
moved the Eucharistic celebrations to Mechanics’ Hall at the 
corner of Prospect and Ontario Streets. While the city’s 
Catholics wished to erect a permanent church, their limited financial resources forced 
postponement of the project. As he was fund-raising in New York, Father Dillon 
contracted a fever and died after his return to Cleveland in October 1836. 


Ten months after Father Dillon’s death, Cincinnati’s Bishop John B. Purcell appointed 
Father Patrick O’Dwyer, a native of County Tipperary, Ireland, second pastor of the 
Cleveland Catholic community. Taking up residence in a small house on the corner of 
Superior and Muirson (now East 12th) Streets, Father O’Dwyer continued to celebrate 
Mass in Mechanics’ Hall. In October 1837, Father O’Dwyer secured property at the 
corner of Columbus and Girard Streets. The lessors of the property, James Clarke, Edmund 
Clark, and Richard Hilliard, stipulated that it had to be used as a site for a church. 
Financial difficulties postponed the completion of the building until 1840. While visiting 
Cleveland, Bishop Charles de Fobin-Janson of Toul-Nancy, France dedicated St. Mary on 
the Flats Church on June 4, 1840. 


Soon after the church’s dedication, Father O’Dwyer left Cleveland. The fledgling parish 
was without a pastor until October, when its welcomed Father Peter McLaughlin. During 
his pastorate, Father McLaughlin shepherded the community through difficult times. 
Recognizing the need to establish a church closer to the city’s center, Father McLaughlin 
purchased property on the corner of Superior and Erie Streets-the site of the future St. John 
the Evangelist Cathedral. As work proceeded on the cathedral, many area Catholics began 
celebrating Mass at the Chapel of the Nativity. With most of its original parishioners gone, 
the Cleveland Diocese utilized St. Mary of the Flats Church as a temporary facility for 
new nationality parishes. After St. Peter Parish completed work on its church on Superior 
Street, St. Mary on the Flats Church served St. Mary Parish-West 30th and Carroll Avenue 
(1854-1865), St. Malachi Parish (1865-1868), St. Wenceslas Parish (1867), St. Procop 
Parish (1872), Annunciation Parish-West 22nd Street (1870), and St. Stanislaus Parish 
(1873-1879). 


After seven years of neglect, the Diocese closed St. Mary on the Flats Church. On a 
cold and snowy day, Monsignor Felix M. Boff and members of Cleveland’s Catholic 
community celebrated the last Mass in the first Catholic church built in Cleveland. The 
Catholic Universe newspaper attempted to raise funds to renovate the building into a 
chapel. The project, however, fell dismally short of its goal. Claiming that the contract had 
been breached, the heirs of the property’s lessors filed suit against the Cleveland Diocese 
in the spring of 1888. The case never went to court; the two sides reached an agreement 
to tear down the building, sell the property, and divide the proceeds. In September, St. 
Mary on the Flats Church was razed. 


1917 * *. ST. PETER PARISH, AKRON 


N 1917, THE Cleveland Diocese established a 

nationality parish for the Lithuanians of Akron, Ohio. 
Under the direction of its first pastor, Father Albin 
Janusas (1919-1922), the community built a 
combination church and hall in 1920. Four years later, 
St. Peter Parish’s new pastor, Father M. Cybeles 
(1922-1927), supervised the construction of a priests’ 
residence adjoining the church. By setting parish 
boundaries in 1926, Bishop Joseph Schrembs made St. Peter Parish “territorial,” insuring 
greater financial support for the church and school. The parish, however, suffered from 
fiscal difficulties throughout the Great Depression. In 1938, it succeeded in refinancing 
its mortgage. The sanctuary was renovated in September 1943 with the installation of a 
limestone altar, communion rail, and ceiling painting by Father Peter Cherniss. During 
the pastorate of Father Roy Bourgeois (1937-1946), a new heating system and organ 
were purchased. In 1946, a free labor school was opened by the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists in the parish hall. 


Returning from active military service in 1946, Father John Tivenan became St. Peter 
Parish’s new pastor, serving until November 1955. The territory of the parish was 


enlarged in 1948 by Bishop Edward F. Hoban. Work soon began on a four-room school, 
which opened under the direction of the Sisters of St. Joseph in September 1949. With a 
larger-than-anticipated enrollment, four additional classrooms were completed the 
following year. The number of students continued to grow, so that by 1958, another six 
classrooms had to be added. Due to the parish’s growing membership, its church on East 
Avenue had become inadequate. In September 1953, the first Mass was celebrated in a 
newly constructed church on Russell Avenue. Archbishop Edward F. Hoban dedicated 
the building on November 6, 1954. That same year, the sisters who had been living in an 
apartment adjacent to the original church were moved to a remodeled private dwelling. 
Under the leadership of Father Charles Patrick (1955-1967), funds were raised for a nee 
administration building, the second floor of which became the priests’ residence. 


In the 1960s and 1970s, construction of Interstate Highway-77 and Interstate 
Highway-76 cut into the parish’s territory, leading many families to migrate to other parts 
of the city. In 1977, three sisters and six lay teachers instructed 207 students. Two years 
later, one sister and six lay teachers instructed 155 students. In June 1981, the Sisters of 
St. Joseph regretfully ceased serving the community. With an enrollment of 112 students, 
St. Peter School closed in June 1983. With a population under 500 members and a 
median age of 70, Father William Severt, pastor of St. Peter Parish, wrote Auxiliary 
Bishop Gilbert |. Sheldon, suggesting that consideration be given to suppressing the 
parish. During 1988 and 1989, the community gathered information, held meetings, and 
disseminated their findings. On September 13, 1989, a parish task force recommended 
that St. Peter Parish be closed. By common consent of the people and by order of Bishop 
Anthony M, Pilla, the parish closed on December 30, 1989. 


ST. PETER CLAVER CHURCH, AKRON 


St PETER CLAVER Church, erected in 1945, had its origin in the work of the Third 

Order of St. Dominic, who started Aquinas House in 1938 as a Depression project. 
At that time, Aquinas House, operating out of a house in North Akron, was the largest 
Catholic center serving the African Americans in the area. The Third Order began with 
a catechetical, cultural, and social summer school for children which continued in a 
modified fashion during the school year. In addition there was a small study group for 
adults as well as a soup kitchen and food and clothing distribution. The work of 
Aquinas House was supported by the surrounding parishes. 


However, by 1944, Agnes Fricker, the head of the Third Order group, requested 
Bishop Edward F. Hoban to consider establishing the programs in a suitable building. 
Both the cramped space of the house as well as the better established programs in 
nearby Protestant churches made Fricker quite anxious for the Bishop to approve 
looking for a suitable building. 


A committee of priests, appointed by the Bishop to study the problem, was headed 
by Monsignor Joseph S. O'Keefe, of nearby St. Mary’s parish. They recommended that 
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a center be established on a religious basis and that the Third Order group be 
encouraged to continue the social work activities. 


By September 1945, Monsignor O'Keefe found suitable property which had 3 
houses and a brick building with living quarters above for $18,000 on W. Bartges St. 
St. Peter Claver parish was canonically erected in November 1945 to serve the African 
American Catholic community in all of Summit County. 


A Precious Blood priest, Father Anthony Kraff, said the first Mass on Dec. 23, 1945 
and served as the first pastor until October 1946 when due to difficulties between 
himself and a large group of parishioners, Bishop Hoban appointed Father Vincent 
Haas to serve as pastor. Father Haas had worked with the Third Order as well as some 
of the people. 


The two goals of the parish were “to teach the Negroes of Akron the Faith and to 
build a better understanding between the colored and whites in Akron.” To these ends, 
Father Haas continued the St. Peter Claver Interracial Forum as well as establishing a 
Holy Name Society, an Alcoholics Anonymous group, a CYO for teens, and a sewing 
group. 

When Father Haas was appointed full time chaplain at St. Thomas Hospital in 1948, 
he moved to the hospital but continued to offer Sunday Mass at the parish as well as 
other services. 


However, because the parish, established just for African American Catholics in 
order to provide them with a stable place to worship, covered all of Summit county, 
many potential parishioners worshiped at their neighborhood churches and were 
involved with the Catholic schools their children often attended. 


By 1952, Father Haas noted that “the graceful acceptance into other parishes” of 
the potential parishioners as well as his other full time duties contrived to make St. 
Peter Claver to be similar to mission status. Haas himself believed that the "Negroes 
should find worship and development of their Faith within their own parish 
boundaries" even while acknowledging that probably a priest needed to be appointed 
in those parishes to be a liaison between the while and black parishioners. 


By 1958 when Father Haas was transferred, the total Catholic population of St. 
Peter Claver was listed as 47. Father Adelbert Gassert was appointed chaplain at St. 
Thomas and final pastor of St. Peter. The property was sold in 1959 and the last Mass 
said there July 19, 1959. The records were turned over to St. Mary’s and the church 
furnishings sent to the newly created St. Albert the Great church, North Royalton. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS PARISH, CLEVELAND 


St. Thomas Aquinas Parish was founded by Bishop 
Ignatius Horstmann on June 26, 1898. Father Thomas 
Mahon, a young priest known for his executive ability, 
was appointed pastor. An offshoot of the old St. 
Columbkille, St. Agnes and Immaculate Conception 
parishes, St. Thomas Aquinas’ congregation was 
predominately Irish and German immigrants and first 
generation Irish and German Americans. 


The territory given Fr. Mahon was quite large and he spent several Sunday mornings 
observing people coming to Mass. After six weeks, he suggested to the bishop that two 
parishes be founded. St. Thomas Aquinas on Superior at Ansel Road would start building 
immediately. As the population expanded, another parish could be started on St. Clair. St. 
Aloysius, established in 1902, was that parish. 


The 1898 census showed the parish had 100 families and a combination 
church/school was built. Planning was immediately started for a permanent church for 
this rapidly growing parish. The actual building began in March, 1903, of a Romanesque 
church seating 1400. The cornerstone was laid by Bishop Ignatius Horstmann on July 26, 
1903 and the almost completed church was blessed July 2, 1905. In 1921 the church was 
enlarged and a chapel wing was added. On Easter Sunday, 1922 the church bells were 
installed. Bishop Joseph Schrembs consecrated the church on May 30, 1923. 


A new brick school with nineteen classrooms was opened November 25, 1929 and 
was a demonstration school for the education students at Sisters’ College. This school had 
originally opened in 1899 with 164 students under the supervision of the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph. This had marked the beginning of a long and fruitful ministry of the sisters at the 
parish. Under their direction the school gained a reputation for excellence. The number of 
students at St. Thomas Aquinas School usually hovered around 1000. In 1945 it peaked at 
1050 students. 


An era ended when Msgr. Thomas Mahon, pastor of St. Thomas Aquinas for forty-one 
years died on December 10, 1939. The impact of the Second World War can be partially 
measured by the 1,169 men and women of the parish who served in the armed forces. 


The demographic population of the Glenville area that included Saint Thomas Aquinas 
gradually changed to include many African-Americans. By the 1950's the school was 
predominantly all African-American. When the riots of the 60’s occured, the St. Thomas 
Aquinas African-American community were victims, not rioters. Shifting populations, 
smaller church communities, fewer clergy and religious, lessening resources, and different 


needs of the people brought creative planning in pastoral ministry to the Church of 
Cleveland. 


The shrinking of the parish population also affected the parish plant. The aging parish 
plant developed problems and the church building was condemned as structurally 
unsound. The last Mass at St. Thomas Aquinas church on October 12, 1975 was 


celebrated outside the structure which had been condemned. The building was 
demolished a few weeks later. 


The loss of the church building did not mark the end of the parish. Meeting in a multi- 
purpose building constructed with diocesan assistance in 1976, the parishioners 
continued to live the Good News in Glenville. In 1988 the neighboring parochial school 
of Saint Philip Neri was merged with that of Saint Thomas Aquinas and all the children 
attended school at the Saint Thomas Aquinas site. 


Shifting populations, smaller church communities, fewer clergy and religious, 
lessening resources, and different needs of the people brought creative planning in 
pastoral ministry to the Church of Cleveland. After months of discussion it was decided to 
close St. Thomas Aquinas Parish with most parishioners attending St. Agnes-Our Lady of 
Fatima parish. Those prefering a “European” style liturgy would affiliate with St. Philip 
Neri Parish. The merged school of St.Thomas Aquinas-St. Philip Neri continues on the St. 
Thomas Aquinas site. 


St. Thomas Aquinas Parish’s last services were held on October 31, 1993. Parishes 
founded from St. Thomas Aquinas are: St. Philomena (1902), St. Philip Neri (1914), St. 
Aloysius (1902), St. Agatha (1945). Numerous vocations from St. Thomas Aquinas parish 
are listed as: 119 Sisters, 26 Brothers, 56 Priests. 


T. WENCESLAUS was the first parish established to 

serve Bohemian Catholics in Cleveland. Prior to 1867 
separated services were held for such Catholics by Fr. 
Anthony Martin in the churches of St. Joseph’s, St. Peter's 
and St. Mary’s on-the-Flats. In February 1867, a church site 
was purchased on the comer of Arch Street and Burwell 
Avenue (E.35th Place) near Woodland Avenue. In October 
of that year Fr. Anthony Krasny, a Bohemian was appointed 
the first pastor of the congregation of St. Wenceslaus. 
Bishop Rappe laid the cornerstone on October 20 and a 
group of energetic Bohemian workingmen began to build 
the first church. The first eucharistic liturgy was celebrated 
in the new church on December 22, 1967. The cost of the 
church together with the altar and painting was $5,000. During the next two years $100 
was spent on bells, pews and other renovations. 


A parochial school was started in 1870 and was first staffed by the Daughters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. In 1876 the sisters of St. Joseph (CS)) took over the school and 
expanded it to a full eight grades. They would continue to staff the school until its closing 
in June, 1962. At the time of its closing 120 children were enrolled in the school. 


Ill health forced Fr. Krasny to resign as pastor in October 1869 and he died the 
following March. Fathers George Baranek and Wenceslaus Revis served short terms as 
pastor until April, 1873 when Fr. Anthony Hynek, then pastor of St. Procop’s, was 


appointed to the position. Fr. Hynek continued to serve as pastor of both parishes until 
April 1875 when he was released from St. Procop’s to assume the full pastorate of St. 
Wenceslaus. He served in this position until his death in 1917. 


By 1886 it was clear that the parish needed a larger site. Land was purchased on E. 
37th and Broadway Avenue. The foundation for the new church was begun in August 
1891 and the cornerstone was laid by Bishop Horstmann on June 5, 1892. For this 
auspicious occasion twenty-four Bohemian Societies led by twelve bands from various 
parishes in the city paraded through the neighboring streets in happy anticipation of this 
new house of God. The church was ready for use later that year although it was not 
completed until! 1899 due to several economic depressions during the 1890's. It was 
formally blessed on May 21, 1902 by Fr. Hynek with the permission of Bishop 
Horstmann. 


By the early 1920's, many of the parishioners had moved away and it was thought by 
some that the parish would close. The Broadway neighborhood had become increasingly 
polluted and congested. A number of families settled in Maple Heights and tentative 
plans were made to move the church there. From 1923-1926 services were held both in 
the mission church in Maple Heights and in old St. Wenceslaus Church on Broadway. On 
October 15, 1926, however, the decision was made to retain the old Broadway church 
and to establish the Maple Heights church as a new congregation. 


In the years after 1926 the Cleveland parish continued to serve its parishioners 
although its size dwindled. The parish died slowly. A canonical visitation in 1952 
revealed that the parish still had 462 families with approximately 1,850 parishioners. 
There were 186 children in the school. Plans for building 1-77 encompassed the church 
site and sealed its fate. The last mass was celebrated by Auxiliary Bishop John F. Whealon 
on June 9, 1963. Fr. James Mosovsky, the parish Administrator, preached the homily. The 
buildings were torn down in July, 1963 to make way for freeway construction. 


St. Wenceslaus parish served the church and the Bohemian people well during its 96 
years existence. A commemorative book published at its closing noted the following 
statistics from 1867-1963: 16,274 Baptisms, 4,496 Confirmations, 4,640 First Holy 
Communions, 2,695 Marriages and 4,631 Burials. 


TRANSFIGURATION PARISH, CLEVELAND 


Y THE EARLY 1940s, the three Polish nationality parishes 

of Cleveland’s Warszawa neighborhood (St. Stanislaus, 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, and Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Parishes) were suffering from severe overcrowding. As the 
Trinity Baptist Church made arrangements for the sale of its 
Broadway Avenue property, Monsignor John Mlotkowski, 
pastor of Immaculate Heart of Mary Parish, petitioned Bishop 
Edward F. Hoban to establish a fourth Polish-Catholic 
community. After securing the Broadway Avenue property, 
Bishop Hoban dedicated Transfiguration Church on February 


6, 1944. He appointed Father Joseph Zabawa, an assistant pastor at Immaculate Heart of 
Mary Parish, its first pastor. Under his direction, Transfiguration Parish embarked on a 
fund-raising campaign for the renovation of the church’s interior. After purchasing a 
portable school building from South High School, the community opened its school in the 
fall of 1945. Four years later, the community erected a permanent school and welcomed 
teachers from the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. Francis. 


Following Father Zabawa’s death in 1961, the parish welcomed its second pastor, 
Father Edward Gackowski, who supervised the enlargement of the sanctuary, and the 
renovation of the church and rectory. Father Gackowski left the parish in July 1971 to 
become pastor of Corpus Christi Parish on Pearl Road. His successor, Father Henry 
Jezeski, supervised the installation of new altars and windows. In March 30, 1982, the 
parish welcomed its new pastor, Father Marian Kencik. With his social activism and his 
outreach programs, Father Kencik attracted many new parishioners. In the wake of a 
controversial August 1988 visit by then Vice-President George Bush and his running mate, 
Dan Quayle, Father Kencik left the parish. 


While parish administrator pro tempore, Father Lawrence Jurcak, stabilized the parish in 
the wake of Father Kencik’s hasty departure, he soon left the parish to pursue advanced 
theology studies in Toronto, Canada. Over the next year, a variety of visiting priests 
celebrated Mass with the community. Falling enrollment forced the closure of Transfiguration 
School in June 1990. The parish suffered a fatal blow on October 18, when an early 
morning electrical fire severely damaged the church. Soon after he appointed Father 
Melchior Esperida parish administrator, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla informed the community of 
its upcoming suppression. On November 8, 1992, parishioners of Transfiguration Parish 
celebrated their last communal Mass. The story of Transfiguration Parish came to an end on 
July 11, 1993, when a wrecking ball demolished the remains of the fire ravaged church. 
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BENEDICTINE SISTERS OF ERIE, PA 


N 1977, A BENEDICTINE Sister of Erie, Pennsylvania, Sister Anne McGreevy, OSB 

interviewed for the position to establish a Catholic School that would serve St. John Vianney 
Parish in Mentor, Ohio and the over enrollment of Immaculate Conception. St. Mary’s Mentor 
and St. Bede the Venerable, which also (as St. John Vianney) had no school. The then Bishop 
Hickey provided to the parishes the former Borromeo High School Seminary building. It 
became known as All Saints Inter-parochial. The school opened in September, 1977 with four 
grades: two first grades, two second grades, two third grades and one fourth grade. The staff 
were lay. The secretary was Benedictine Sister of Erie PA, Sister Mary Helen Maher, OSB. The 
parents of the new school provided the talent and expertise to enable the school to open. 
Parents painted, cleaned and moved out high school furniture and replaced it with 
elementary school furniture and everything needed to open the school. This was provided 
from Our Lady of Mt. Carmel in the city which was closing. Parents worked nights and days 
throughout the month of July and August to enable the school to open on time. The school 
was blessed and dedicated by Bishop James A. Hickey on September 18, 1977. Rev. Robert 
Kline was the pastor in charge. The school was evaluated and accredited by the State of Ohio 
the week previous to the dedication. From 1977-1987, the school continued to grow with 
kindergarten and grades five through eight gradually opening. Other areas of the Borromeo 
property were available to the school: the gym and cafeteria. Eventually, the high school 
dormitory building was used by the school for grades six, seven and eight. In the year 1986- 
1987, the decision was made to move all the classes into the high school dormitory building 
in order to stretch the budget. Again, the parents pitched in and enabled this to be realized. In 
August of 1987, a lay principal was named when the Benedictine Sisters of Erie, PA moved to 
other areas of ministry in Erie and Virginia. 


The superintendent and secretary of education at the time of All Saints Inter-Parochial 
School’s establishment was Rev. John Murphy and Sister Frances Flanagan, HM 


_ - SISTERS OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT FOR INDIANS 
cy AND COLORED PEOPLE 


HE SISTERS OF THE Blessed Sacrament served in the Cleveland Diocese from 

1922-1985. Their ministry of evangelization was carried out through Catholic education, 
religious instruction of children and adults, home visitations, participation in parish 
activities, and outreach to the concerns and needs of the people in three African American 
parishes: Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament (1922-1962), St. Edward's (1944-1 968), and 
St. Adalbert’s (1962-1985). 


The Sisters came to Cleveland August 24, 1922, to serve at Our Lady of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the new parish begun by Bishop Joseph J. Schrembs in response to petition by 
some thirty African American Catholics for a separate parish. From among priests who 
volunteered, Bishop Schrembs appointed Reverend Thomas E. McKenney pastor. A site for the 
church complex was obtained in the 2300 block of East 79th Street. Father McKenney then 


traveled to the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament Motherhouse in Pennsylvania, to request 
Reverend Mother M. Katharine Drexel (now Blessed Katharine Drexel) for Sisters for parish 


and school work. 


Three Sisters were sent: Mother Mary of Lourdes Hartman, Sister M. Evangelista 
McLoughlin, and Sister M. Amelia Nees. On arrival, the Sisters found the convent was not 
ready. A house had been purchased and was being installed on a previous foundation. The 
Sisters stayed temporarily at 945 East 146th Street, the home of Dr. William Schmoldt, who 
with his family was at their summer residence on the lake. Each day of their stay the Sisters 
went out in order to become familiar with Cleveland, to locate hospitals and other 
institutions, to meet the people, etc. Everywhere they were warmly welcomed. Then on 
September 4, 1922, the small community moved into the convent and began their ministry. 


For two years the Sisters did social work. Daily they were on the streets, seeking 
Catholics, visiting families in their homes and the sick in hospitals. They held religion classes 
for adults requesting instruction in the faith and organized manual arts clubs for children, 
with religion class beforehand. 


Ground was broken November 2, 1922, and the church dedicated June 24, 1923. 
Parishioners the Sisters had gathered for choir practice several times a week sang the High 
Mass. Soon over 150 attended Sunday Mass and a fine male choir developed. 


In the summer of 1924 a frame three-room schoolhouse was built. Sr. Mariana 
O’Donnell replaced Sr. M. Amelia Nees, and Sr. M. Marcella Keegan joined the community. 
Approximately 100 children were enrolled, kindergarten through 4th grade. The school had 
a steady growth. In 1925 two classrooms were added and an additional Sister. Grades 
increased to six in 1926, seven in 1927, and eight in 1928. The Sisters by then numbered 
six. Visitations and the instruction of women and children continued along with teaching in 
the school. 


As the parish grew, the Sisters were involved with all parish activities, working closely 
with the people. Two Sisters assisted the pastor in visiting each home in the parish, 
consecrating the family to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Wonderful support was received from 
other religious communities, and many white Catholics attended the social or fund-raising 
events. 


In 1928 additional adjacent property was purchased and a house on it was remodeled 
as a convent. The original convent became an annex for the school. By 1930 the school 
enrollment had reached 180 and there were 250 families or about 650 people. 


In 1937 the Fathers of the Precious Blood were given charge of Our Lady of the Blessed 
Sacrament Parish. The previous pastors had been diocesan. By 1941 the parish had grown 
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from the original 30 to some 1400 parishioners with yearly converts of about 75. The Sisters 
resided at Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament until 1943 when they moved into the large 
convent in St. Edward Parish, where other Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament were serving. In 
1953 they returned to a remodeled convent in Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament Parish. In 
1961 the merging of the older school of Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament with the new St. 
Adalbert School brought the Sisters to the latter location. 


In 1943 the transfer of St. Edward's Parish to the Precious Blood Fathers and of Father 
Melchior Lochtefeld, C.PPS., from pastor of Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament to pastor of 
St. Edward’s made St. Edward’s the second African American parish in the Cleveland 
Diocese. Unlike Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament, St. Edward’s had begun as a territorial 
parish, and it had been one of the oldest and largest Irish Catholic parishes in the city. 


The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament agreed to staff the elementary and high school. The 
large convent of thirty-seven rooms was able to house also the Sisters who taught at Our 
Lady of the Blessed Sacrament as well as Sisters of other communities. 


In addition to the school program, the Sisters developed strong summer programs 
attracting large numbers for study, crafts, recreation, and Bible Study. The thrust toward 
evangelization by both priests and sisters resulted in large adult convert classes which often 
brought entire families into the Church. By 1957 St. Edward’s had grown to 1910 
parishioners, with 400 children enrolled in the grade school. The high school, however, 
remained small in number, and was closed in 1958. The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
remained at St. Edward’s until 1968, when the school merged with St. Adalbert’s. The 
Sisters from St. Edward’s moved to St. Adalbert Convent which had been renovated to 
accommodate additional Sisters. 


St. Adalbert Parish was established in 1883 to serve the needs of Bohemian Catholics on 
the east side of Cleveland. By 1962 Bohemian membership had declined, while the 
expanding numbers at Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament required larger facilities. The two 
parishes were merged and a new school was built. The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
accepted responsibility for the school’s administration, and pupils from both parishes were 
enrolled. An addition was made to the convent to provide for the larger community of 
Sisters. 


In the ensuing years the school developed a reputation for excellence, parental 
involvement, the promotion of Black awareness and pride, and the parish, under the 
leadership of its first Black pastor, Fr. Gene Wilson, took on an active role in community 
affairs. School enrollment rose to 290. 


In 1985 their personnel shortage made it necessary for the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
regretfully to withdraw from their ministry at St. Adalbert’s and in the Cleveland Diocese. 
They were grateful and proud, however, that the school would continue under the able 
leadership of Mrs. Lydia Harris, a faculty member at St. Adalbert’s for many years, who herself 
had been taught by the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament at Corpus Christi School in New 
Orleans. 


The close bonds that had developed among the Sisters, their students, and the people of 
the three parishes continue to be evident in the contacts that are maintained, especially 
through the National Alumni of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. Reflecting these ties is 


the recent installation in Lydia Harris Hall at St. Adalbert School of a memorial plaque 
honoring the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament with photographs of Sisters who served there 
as principal. 


“* CARMEL OF THE HOLY FAMILY 
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HE FIRST CARMELITE nuns left Belgium in mid-April and landed in Charles County, 
D echoes on July 11. They were four in number: Mother Bernadina Matthews, her 
two nieces, Sister Mary Aloysia and Sister Mary Eleanora, and an English nun, Sister 
Clare Joseph Dickinson. July 21, 1790 marks the Foundation Day of Carmel in America 
as the first Mass was celebrated at Chandler's Hope, overlooking the seaport of Port 
Tobacco, where the little group settled temporarily. Later, on the feast of St. Teresa of 
Avila, October 15, they moved to the small hilltop above Port Tobacco valley, which was 
to be the home of the Carmelite Nuns for forty-one years. These four pioneer Carmelites 
formed the first group of women religious in the new nation. 


As the nation grew and spread across the continent, the Church in America also 
increased in numbers and moved westward. Additional dioceses were formed, priestly 
and religious vocations flourished and new Carmelite communities were established as 
bishops requested foundations for dioceses. In 1863 four nuns left Baltimore for St. Louis 
to begin the second Carmel in the United States, in 1877 four more nuns founded a new 
monastery in New Orleans; in 1890 Carmel touched the Atlantic in Boston and in 1908 
touched the Pacific in Seattle. 


At the invitation of Bishop Schrembs a subsequent foundation from St. Louis, Missouri 
was established in Cleveland when six nuns left St. Louis Carmel on March 19, 1923. 
When the nuns arrived in Cleveland they stayed with the Good Shepherd Nuns until 
their own convent on Lakeview Road was ready for occupancy on May 16, 1923. The 
nuns moved to Fairmount Boulevard in 1935. The present monastery was built at the 
same location, and the nuns moved in on November 21, 1962. In turn the Cleveland 
community assisted the Nairobi Carmel in Kenya by sending six sisters to Africa in 1951, 
and made a foundation to (Kitchener), now St. Agathe, Canada In 1952. 


Echoing the joy of the Magnificat, we sing our gratitude to God and His Mother, to 
our Bishops who have requested our contemplative presence In their dioceses, to the 
priests and religious who have advised and encouraged us and to all the faithful 


Benefactors who have assisted, supported, and befriended Carmel down these two 
hundred years. 


A : SISTERS OF CHARITY OF CINCINNATI 


iy SISTERS OF Charity of Cincinnati came to Cleveland in 1889 at the invitation of 
Father William McMahon, the pastor of St. Bridget Parish. In his letter to the 
Motherhouse at Mount St. Joseph, Father McMahon noted that he had been encouraged to 
contact the sisters by Bishop Richard Gilmour, who had been taught by them in Cincinnati 
and Dayton. Nine sisters soon took charge of St. Bridget School, teaching approximately 
250 students. In 1911, the sisters.expanded their role in the Cleveland Diocese, taking 
responsibility for St. Patrick School in West Park. Three years later, eighteen sisters replaced 
the Ladies of the Sacred Heart at Holy Name High School. The Sisters of Charity of 
Cincinnati served the St. Patrick community until 1915, when its school closed. When the 
sisters left St. Bridget Parish in 1933, its school enrollment consisted of 195 elementary 
and 37 commercial high school students. 


Individual members of the community contributed to the overall development of the 
Diocese’s educational programs. Sister Eveline Dee lectured on child psychology to 
teachers throughout the Diocese; Sisters Mary Angela McDermott and Basil Brinker 
developed innovative methods for music education. During the influenza epidemic of 
1918, the community expanded its mission with sixteen sisters from Holy Name High 
School serving in area hospitals and private homes. In 1933, at the request of Father 
William Scullen, pastor of Holy Name Parish, the sisters began a program of home 
visitations. 


In the postwar period, the community accepted responsibility for St. Mel School (1949), 
St. Bernadette School (1952), and St. John Bosco School (1966). Following the reforms of 
the Second Vatican Council, the Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati adopted an open 
placement policy in 1969, allowing individual members a voice in choosing their ministry. 
By 1980, the community no longer served students in the above elementary schools. It 
continued its tradition of educational excellence, however, by serving on the faculties of 
Erieview Catholic High School, Cleveland Central Catholic High School, Trinity High 
School, and a number of diocesan elementary schools. In 1992, two sisters joined the 
pastoral staff of San Juan Bautista Parish, serving the corporal and spiritual needs of its 
Spanish-speaking membership. 
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THE SISTERS OF CHARITY OF SAINT AUGUSTINE 


URELY | CAN do this for God. | am free. No earthly tie binds me. Yes, | will go to 
America and care for the little Indians” reasoned 24-year old Mademoiselle Louise 
Brulois, a postulant in the Augustinian Sisters at Saint Louis Hospital, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 

France. No matter that Cleveland, Ohio, in 1851 was nearly as devoid of Indians to 
convert as it was full of immigrants with ship fever and forgotten orphans to be cared for. 


The Most Reverend Amadeus Rappe, first Bishop of Cleveland, long aware of the need 
for establishing a hospital staffed by Sisters, had tried unsuccessfully in his native France to 


obtain Sisters. Finally directed to Sister Bernardine Cabaret, superior of Saint Louis Hospital, 
he found her an enthusiastic volunteer. Though the Sisters at the hospital were reluctant to 
let her go, they responded to Sister Bernardine’s spirit of sacrifice and unanimously remitted 
the remainder of her term as superior. Having earlier secured the assistance of Sister 
Francoise Guillement, she had now convinced Louise Brulois and another postulant, 20- 
year-old Cornelie Muselet, to join in the missionary venture. 


Bishop Rappe, eagerly awaiting the Sisters’ arrival, had written in the spring, “Come, my 
children, | have now prepared a place for you. On it is good spring water and good fresh 
air.” The house on the eight acres, though, was still occupied on October 10, 1851 when 
the Sisters came to Cleveland. However, the Ursuline Nuns, who had come to the city from 
Boulogne just the year before, received them as guests and provided religious training for 
the postulants. Within two weeks, Sister Bernardine and Sister Francoise began living with 
individual families so that they could better visit the sick and poor in their homes. 
Cleveland’s first public health nurses were soon a familiar sight in the city, and people 
called them “angels” because of their white habits. 


By March, 1852, the Sisters were able to move into their small, two-story frame house in 
the fresh air of the country, Ohio City. In August, they opened Saint Joseph’s on the same 
site, the first public hospital in what later became part of the city of Cleveland. The 
encounter with the hardships of a pioneer land, an unfamiliar language, an historically 
severe winter, and failing health were perhaps the reasons why Sisters Bernardine and 
Francoise obtained permission to return to France in September, 1852. (435) 


Bishop Rappe then turned to Sister Ursula Bissonette, an Ursuline novice, for assistance 
in continuing the work he had begun, which had already attracted two more young 
women. Sister Ursula made her profession as a Sister of Charity in the chapel of the 
Ursuline convent on October 21, 1852—adding a fourth vow to devote herself to works of 
charity—and in the afternoon became, at age 35, the superior of the new American ; 
community. 


By 1856, a number of considerations forced the closing of Saint Joseph Hospital, and the 
entire building was used by the orphans until Saint Vincent Orphanage was completed in 
1859. 


Later, additional room was again needed for the orphans and 100 boys and several 
Sisters moved to Saint Louis Orphanage, Louisville, Ohio. The original convent continued to 
house a few patients and the elderly remaining from the hospital until the present Saint 
Vincent Charity Hospital was opened in 1865. “Charity towards the poor,” said Bishop 
Rappe at the dedication, “was ever to be the motto of the hospital.” To continue this 
charitable service, Charity Hospital added a school of nursing. On a cold winter's night in 


1873, a widow about to deliver a child was taken in and the Sisters began Saint Ann 
Hospital and Infant Home, first near Charity Hospital and later on Woodland Avenue. 


Though by the turn of the century, Sister Saint Joseph, the last of the pioneer Sisters, had 
died, she had lived long enough to see a community of over one hundred Sisters of Charity 
of Saint Augustine established in a new Motherhouse in Lakewood, Ohio. From this center, 
the expansion of the works of health, education, and welfare in Cleveland and other areas 
continued. 


Prior to the opening of Saint Thomas Hospital, made possible by the financial 
contributions of the people of the area, Akron was the largest city in the country without a 
Sisters’ hospital. In addition to directing and staffing the hospital and nursing school in 
1928, the willingness of the Sisters in 1939 to respond to a new need caused St. Thomas to 
be the first general hospital to open its doors to Doctor Bob Smith, cofounder of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, when he brought his first patient. 


Although the education of orphans had been undertaken from the early days and was 
under the supervision of the diocesan superintendent of schools, other elementary and high 
school education was not begun until 1922 when Bishop Joseph Schrembs formally 
requested the Sisters to prepare themselves to staff schools. 


Established to organize the charitable services of the diocese on a sound financial basis, 
the Catholic Charities Corporation freed the Sisters from the constant struggle of trying to 
raise sufficient funds while caring for the sick and unfortunate. One of the first acts of 
Catholic Charities in 1925 was to re-locate all the orphans cared for by the Sisters at Saint 
Vincent and at Saint Louis Orphanages on 180 acres which became known as Parmadale, 
the nation’s first cottage-plan home for dependent children. 


The years surrounding the centennial of the Community witnessed the expansion of 
Charity and Saint Thomas Hospitals; the building of Timken-Mercy Hospital Canton; the 
development of a new Saint Ann Hospital separate from De Paul Infant Home. In addition 
Sisters continued on the faculty of Saint John College; engaged in Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine work in parishes and missions; and cared for pre-school children at Saint Edward 
Home, across from Parmadale. The growing needs of the Community were met by purchase 
of 350 acres in Richfield for a new Motherhouse, completed in 1957, to train the young 
sisters and care for the retired. 


Pope John XXIII in opening the Second Vatican Council in the fall of 1962 called the 
whole Church to renew itself in order “to be found increasingly faithful to the gospel of 
Christ,” The Sisters of Charity, like all religious communities, revitalized themselves by 
returning to the sources of all Christian life and to the original inspiration of its founders, 
making necessary adjustments in their living and service, adapting to the conditions of the 
times. Sisters today find new ways of serving the sick including various types of nursing and 
patient education, pastoral care, social service as well as other administrative and staff 
positions in health care. Recognizing the mutuality between the Sisters and lay people who 
share the CSA charism of charity, an Associate program was initiated in 1985. 


In 1982 CSA Health and Human Services was created to strengthen each of the CSA- 
sponsored health facilities. But the rapidly changing health care environment, especially in 
the northeastern Ohio area, caused the CSA Health System to engage in a series of strategic 


planning efforts which culminated in a decision to seek a partner in order to strengthen 
Catholic health care. Many efforts were made to first seek a Catholic partner and then one 
who would support Catholic values. Ultimately, in 1996, the hospitals of the CSA Health 
System became 50-50 partners with Columbia-HCA, an investor owned company. The 
ethical and religious values of Catholic health care and the spirit and philosophy of CSA 
continued to be carried out in the partnerships. As a result of the funds received from 
Columbia-HCA for 50% of the hospitals, three new Sisters of Charity Foundations have 
been established in the Cleveland, Canton and Columbia, SC areas. This exciting new 
ministry enables CSA to continue to address unmet human needs. The St. Ann foundation 
continues its mission in conjunction with the Sisters of Charity Cleveland Foundation. 


As the 140th Anniversary of the Community was celebrated, construction for Regina 
Health Center, a 7.5 million dollar innovative health care and assisted-living facility for 
retired religious, was completed. Renovating the existing motherhouse building provided 
an 81-bed skilled and intermediate care nursing unit and a 73-bed assisted living unit with 
a full range of geriatric services for retired female and male religious. A unique aspect of 
this project is the collaboration with other religious communities and diocesan officials in 
the assessment and planning for this intercommunity residence. 


In spite of the difficulties and struggles, responsible and creative stewardship of 
Community resources, increased collaboration with others in ministry, and an expanded 
world vision have been the hallmarks of these past four decades. The Sisters of Charity, 
extending their charism of charity, continue to consciously plan for the future, setting goals @ 
with compassion toward the needs of people and a mature faith in the providence of the 
Lord. 


Sr. Mary Denis Maher, CSA 


“© DAUGHTERS OF DIVINE CHARITY 


ISTER M, LEONORA Vurnik FDC, Superior, and three other Sisters arrived in Rankin, 
Pennsylvania on September 4, 1926 to work among the Croatian immigrants who 
made their living working in the Pittsburgh steel mills, Soon their services were requested 

by other parishes. Vocations increased their numbers. In June, 1943 the Sisters were 
informed that the Bishops’ Conference had given permission for the Daughters of Divine 
Charity to work in the Cleveland Diocese. 


On August 18, 1943, the new parish mission was entrusted to 
Sisters Celestine Skvorc and Bernadette Evanchec. In a few 
weeks Sister Veronica Lesica, a second year novice, joined 


them, The Sisters rapidly became occupied with teaching religion, choir and altar boy 
classes. In December, twenty-three girls were received Into the newly organized Sodality. 


In March of 1945 Sister Leonora met with Monsignor Albert J. Murphy, head of 
Diocesan Catholic Charities and on April 10 he informed her that Bishop Edward F. 
Hoban gave the Sisters permission to open a residence for working girls. In this endeavor, 
Monsignor Joseph S. O'Keefe, head of the Akron Deanery was very helpful in locating a 
favorable site. 


In August, Antoinette Galantich, a postulant from New York, was sent to Akron to 
attend Sacred Heart Academy and to live and help the Sisters at Christ the King Convent. 


In January of 1946, Sister Leonora, despite great fatigue, met with Monsignor Murphy 
and visited the Kerch estate, on North Portage Path and West Market Street. Both were 
impressed by the house and its location. The decision was made and on June 3, the 
purchase of the Kerch Properties was finalized. 


In June of 1946, Sisters Celestine Skvorc, Valeria Pollak and Imelda Marinovich, were 
entrusted with preparing and opening the house on Portage Path. Meanwhile, Sister 
Leonora suffered a heart spasm which was complicated by pneumonia and died July 25, 
1946. After the funeral on July 28. Monsignor and the Sisters began preparing immigrants 
from displaced persons camps for life in the United States. Sister Theresa Bon was 
assigned superior of Christ the King Convent and Sister Celestine superior of the newly 
opened residence for working girls, named Leonora Hall in honor of the late Sister 
Leonora who worked so diligently for its establishment. 


Sister Pavlimira Matic, one of the three who arrived with Sister Leonora in the United 
States, saw to renovations, repairs and furnishings. Sisters made the necessary drapes, 
curtains, bed spreads and other needs. 


In September, Sisters Celestine and Imelda welcomed Sister Valeria who took up duties 
in Leonora Hall. The feast of Christ the King was chosen for the blessing as the chapel was 
to be dedicated to Christ the King. Monsignor Edward B. Conry conducted the impressive 
ceremony. In March of 1948, in a meeting with Bishop Hoban, a wise decision was made 
to place Leonora Hall under the supervision of Catholic Charities to benefit by its 
financial assistance. 


With the formal opening of St. Mary Province and the novitiate on November 20, 
1950, the reception of three postulants Into the new novitiate was held as requested by 
Archbishop Hoban. To accommodate many friends and relatives of the Sisters, the 
reception ceremony was held at St. Vincent's Church with Bishop Begin officiating. 


With the advice of Archblshop Hoban, Sister Anne Feric, as Superior of Leonora Hall, 
saw to the planning and building of a novitiate annex over the old garage which was 
blessed on July 9, 1951. 


Sister Benjamine Simunic was appointed the first Provincial Superior with Sisters 
Pavlimira Matic, Josephine Erceg and Theresa Bon as her assistants. Sister Theresa was also 
appointed as Novice Mistress. 


In February 1959. the convent and church on Grant Street were demolished to make 
room for a new highway. On September 5, 1960 Christ the King school opened on 


Creighton Avenue with an enrollment of 140 students, staffed by Sisters Anne, Bernadette 
and Regina. Classes were held in the Church basement until mobile classrooms were 
purchased in 1966. These served until a regular school building was completed in 1988. 


A new chapel, added on to Leonora Hall, was dedicated In October of 1966. provided 
more seating capacity, rooms above the chapel, a visiting parlor for the girls and a 
community room. 

On September 21, 1968 the centennial anniversary of the Congregation of the 
Daughters of Divine Charity was held at Christ the King Church and Hall, Solemn High 
Mass was celebrated by Bishop Clarence G. Issenman with a large number of priests 
concelebrating. 

On June 3. 1973 the cornerstone of the new building, Francesca Residence. was 
blessed by Monsignor Edward A. Wolf and the dedication held on Dec. 9, 1973. 


Father Thomas Sullivan, a retired diocesan priest, arrived in 1979 to be the chaplain 
and to reside at the residence. On September 16.1988, Bishop Gilbert |. Sheldon 
conducted services for the blessing of the newly built Christ the King School. 


On June 25, 1994 Bishop Anthony Pilla conducted services for the blessing of the 
newly built convent and Chapel. 


“= THE DAUGHTERS OF THE HEART OF MARY ® 
(LADIES OF THE SACRED HEART) 


ORN DURING THE repression of convents during the French Revolution, The Ladies of 

the Sacred Heart were started in 1790 by a young French noblewoman, Adelaide de 
Cice and a Jesuit, Pierre Joseph de Cloriviere, who envisioned a new form of religious life 
outside the cloister. The members, dressed in lay clothing, would move freely among the 
people they served with no external identification, and be called “Miss.” They would not 
limit their works to any special field or particular country, but enlarge their sphere of 
ministry as occasions present themselves. 


When Bishop Amadeus Rappe, the first bishop of Cleveland, sent Father Louis De 
Goesbriand to France to find sisters who would go to Cleveland, a Jesuit on the trip over 
mentioned to Father de Goesbriand that he should ask his aunt, Mile. Pauline De 
Goesbriand, Superior General of the Ladies in Paris, for some volunteers. The fact that the 
Ladies did not wear a habit was important as the Jesuit pointed 
out that in Cleveland the habit might cause difficulties among 
the people. 


Unaware that his aunt was a religious, Father de Goesbriand met her and she 
suggested several sisters who could come to Cleveland and also offered vestments and 
other furnishings. 


Mile. Anna Pance, who heard him preach quickly offered her services and on October 
10, 1851, Pance, along with Mlles Ferec, Blehen, Connay, and Delmar arrived in 
Cleveland to learn the English language and begin their work. By December 1851, the 
Ladies had a small house on St. Clair Street and the sisters who had been living with the 
Ursulines or other families were together again. The winter was especially harsh, and the 
physical labor of shoveling snow, drawing water, carrying wood, so different from their 
positions and lifestyle in France, sapped their strength. However, encouraging letters from 
France along with supplies and money strengthened their own spirit of self-sacrifice, 
sisterly affection and abandonment to divine providence that enabled them to survive. 


On December 25, 1851, their first orphan arrived, Mary Ann Kelly, age 9, and thus St. 
Joseph’s Orphan Asylum was born. The cholera epidemic of 1852 increased the number 
of orphans, and the Ladies were able to purchase an adjoining house named St. Mary's 
Orphanage, and construct a passageway between the two houses. Shortly, these became 
inadequate and two lots were purchased on Harmon St. (later E. 20th) and a substantial 
brick building, a replica of the Motherhouse in Paris, was built from Mlle. Pance’s fortune 
and as well as gifts from the Motherhouse in Paris. In addition, four more “Ladies,” two 
French and two English were sent to help with the orphans. They started a school, where 
English and fine needlework was taught. 


Worn out by the physical and mental strains, Mlle. Pance died in 1853 and Mlle Ferec 
carried on the work as Director of St. Mary’s Orphanage until she died in 1875. The 
Ladies and the orphans suffered through the cholera epidemic of 1854 in which several 
children and one sister died as well as other physical difficulties. But the orphanage was 
expanded, more property purchased and additional subjects added to the curriculum. In 
1863 a totally new building was opened on Woodland Ave for younger children, called 
St. Joseph’s orphanage. St. Mary’s was then operated as a separate school for older girls 
and a boarding house for those seeking employment until 1925 when it was closed. 


The Ladies also expanded by opening parish schools in Louisville and Sandusky and 
several other ladies came from abroad. During the later half of the nineteenth century 
many teaching missions were established in Ohio. In addition, the Ladies did fine sewing 
for other women as well as the domestic work for the Bishop’s house as a means of 
supporting themselves and their work. 


St. Joseph’s Orphanage continued adding buildings and facilities until by 1927, it 
housed 200 children. Later, in 1942, the orphans were moved again to 18485 Lake Shore 
Blvd, formerly a sanitarium, and renamed St. Joseph’s on the Lake. However, in spite of 
the beautiful 13 acres on the lake and the buildings which seemed impressive, the 
building was not suitable for housing and caring for the orphans and in 1947, the orphans 
were all transferred to Parmadale Children’s Village, where brothers and sisters were 
reunited. 


However, by 1926, a home for Catholic girls was still needed and the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary responded to the Diocesan request by opening Madonna Hall in a 
new building on E. 82nd St. Dedicated on December 18, 1926, the hall could care for 150 
business and professional women. But by 1946, Bishop Edward F. Hoban expressed his 
urgent and immediate need for the care of the elderly. Because the Daughters felt they did 
not have sufficient personnel properly trained for such a ministry, they declined to take on 
this new work and the building still bearing the name Madonna Hall was given to another 
community, the Franciscan Sisters of Blessed Kunegunda. Madonna Hall was the last of the 
major works of the Ladies in Cleveland. 


From 1947 to 1951, the Daughters ran a parish service center on the East side, serving 
five parishes with census taking, food and clothing distribution, home visitation. However, 
as the parishes grew and some of these services were taken on by the developing schools, 
the Daughters used their facility, now named the Maryanne Home, for care of women 
alcoholics. 


In 1951, one hundred years after arrival in Cleveland, the Daughters of the Heart of 
Mary intern sisters went to other communities in the US. Some extern sisters, whose 
mission was to serve the people of the Diocese, but hidden and known only to God, 
remained in Cleveland, becoming members of the Buffalo, New York Daughters of Mary 
Community. 


“= DAUGHTERS OF SAINT PAUL 


HE DAUGHTERS OF St. Paul were founded in Alba, in the Piedmont region of Italy, in 

June 1915. Taking St. Paul, the great missionary and preacher of the Gospel as their 
patron, they undertook the ministry of spreading the Word of God through the press. The 
community prospered and soon spread throughout Italy. In June 1932, the Daughters 
came to the United States, establishing their first media center in Staten Island, New York. 


In 1963, after Cleveland’s Catholic bookstore closed, Bishop Edward F. Hoban invited 
the Sisters to Cleveland “for the purpose of opening a Catholic book and film center in the 
city of Cleveland and of exercising-their special Apostolate within the Diocese.” However, 
it took some time to find and purchase a suitable site for the center. At last, property was 
found at 415 Euclid Avenue. The St. Paul Media Center was set up in September and 
October, 1966 and dedicated by Auxiliary Bishop John F. Whealon, Vicar General of the 
Diocese, on November 1, 1966. Fr. Thaddeus C. Michalski, 
pastor of St. Josaphat Church, invited the Sisters to move into the 
parish convent, left vacant due to the closing of the school. 


In the early years, Sisters made 


home visits in local parishes to make their ministry known and to provide families an 
opportunity to purchase books and subscriptions to Catholic periodicals. The renewal 
initiated by Vatican II had a tremendous effect on Catholic publishing: many new authors 
and titles, both scholarly and popular, and an expanded base of lay persons interested in 
learning more about the Council and renewing their faith in the Council's spirit. The 
Daughters of St. Paul responded to these developments, updating and expanding their 
stock, and making use of new technologies and increased opportunities for 
evangelization. 


After several years, property became available on the corner of Prospect and Ontario 
Streets. The property was purchased and a new book and media Center, with living 
quarters for the Sisters located above the store and a chapel on the main floor was quickly 
completed. On August 14, 1971, Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann blessed the new Center. 


As an international congregation, the Daughters of St. Paul have made changes in 
recent years to establish uniformity throughout the world in how the community and its 
centers are identified. Thus, the initials “DSP,” an abbreviation for “Daughters of St. Paul” 
was changed to “FSP,” the Latin abbreviation for “Daughters of St. Paul.” Likewise, St. Paul 
Book and Media Center was changed to Pauline Book and Media Center. This uniformity 
helps to make the Community and its mission clear: to continue the work of 
evangelization in the spirit of St. Paul through mass communication media. 


“ SISTERS OF THE DIVINE REDEEMER 


ATHER JOSEPH HARTEL invited the Sisters of the Divine Redeemer to Saint Emeric’s 

Parish on the West Side in 1922 to help teach the many Hungarian immigrants who 
were in the area. The Sisters taught the children religion, language, history and the 
traditions of their people. This was often done after school and on Saturdays. Realizing 
the importance of working with the youth and parish organizations, the Sisters taught 
plays, planned activities to strengthen the Faith and relationships with the family and the 
Parish Community. The Sisters also helped with the sacristy, conducted choirs, trained 
altar boys, were organists, moderated sodalities, and many times helped keep parish 
records. Later. they did all this in addition to their teaching responsibilities. 


The ethnic background of the parishes to which the Sisters were invited was 
Hungarian and initially their ministry was conducted in the Hungarian language. Of 
course, when the Sisters began teaching in elementary schools, Hungarian was limited to 
the after school activities. In time, all was held in English. 


Some highlights of their years in the Cleveland Diocese would include St. Margaret 
School on the East Side which was such a fine elementary school that it was used as a 
teacher training center for St. John’s Sisters College for many years. 


A key person was Sister M. Martha Berdar, the Community School Supervisor, who also 
worked hand in hand with the Catholic Diocesan School Board to maintain the teaching 
excellence of the staff which later included a dedicated lay faculty. 


Sister M. Sebastian Laub who taught in many of the Order’s Cleveland schools was also 
involved in the writing of a phonics series one summer along with several other 
Communities. Their fine work in phonics is still used in today’s classrooms. 


When enrollments began to decline and many schools were closed, the Sisters at times 
continued to minister in the parishes or left the diocese to be assigned to other Church 
needed ministries. Together they worked to instill the Faith and to practice the spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy which reveals the Redeemer’s love in daily life. 


This spirit prompted the Sisters to take over the care of the aged on Lander Road in 
1939 -from an elderly couple who had worked with the Franciscan Third Order to 
maintain this home for the aged. They cared for the 16 members of the Franciscan Third 
Order at Divine Redeemer Home till their death and for many years served the poor and 
elderly. In 1972, the home was closed to close due to finances, staffing, and building 
code requirements. However, the Sisters the arranged to have the residents transferred to 


other Homes before they left. 


The Sisters of the Divine Redeemer are proud and happy to have taken a part in the 
nurturing of Faith and the care of God’s poor and elderly in the Cleveland Diocese. They 
had responded to the call of the Redeemer and continue to serve His people in parish 
ministry and professional nursing. 


Along with teaching, a close bond developed between the people of the parish and the 
Sisters. Together they worked to instill the Faith and to practice the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy which reveals the Redeemer’s love in daily life. © 


This spirit prompted the Sisters to take over the care of the aged on Lander Road in 
1939 from an elderly couple who had worked with the Franciscan Third order to maintain 
this home for the aged. The Sisters cared for the 16 members of the Franciscan Third 
Order at Divine Redeemer Home till their death and for many years served the poor and 
elderly. In 1972, the Sisters were forced to close due to finances, staffing and building 
code requirements. However, the Sisters arranged to have the residents transferred to other 
Homes before they left. 


The Sisters are proud and happy to have taken a part in the nurturing of Faith and the 
care of God's poor and elderly in the Cleveland diocese. They had responded to the call 
of the Redeemer and continue to serve His people in parish ministry and professional 
nursing. 


"SISTERS OF SAINT DOMINIC, ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


HE CLEVELAND SITUATION was unique. In the early 1900’s the Adrian Dominican 

Congregation served three schools, St. John Nepomucene, (1902), St. Lawrence, (1913), 
Nativity, B.V.M., (1909). Each one favored its own language. The pastors were apostolic men, 
warm hearted, and kind to the sisters, and cooperative with Adrian. Since communication 
with parents and children was important, pastors saw the need of getting their own 
candidates back to teach in the school. Some of the candidates, however, did not wish to 
return to their own parish. The candidates preferred to teach in schools away from their 
family and friends. In the honoring of the candidates ‘ wishes, many of the requests 
requesting the return of the candidates to their home parishes, were denied. 


Many of the letters from the pastors in the Cleveland diocese reflect the warmth and 
appreciation for the Adrian Dominican Sisters and their work. In a letter dated. June 3, 1927, 
to Mother Augustine Walsh, Father J. J. Oman writes: “Regarding the other Sisters, well, if 
possible, and if they so wish, send them back, We Want Them All.” In another instance, 
when Father Oman was asked if the parish convent could be used during the summer, he 
rejoiced. It was privilege to have them, and furthermore, he provided every comfort and 
convenience for them. 


After Vatican II, and the Adrian Dominican Renewal Chapter of 1968-1970, open 
placement became an option for the membership. Previous to that time the works of the 
Congregation were in teaching, nursing, and the social fields. In regard to the diocese of 
Cleveland, the various ministries and a partial list of the places where the Adrian Dominican 
Sisters have ministered has already been noted. 


In such a brief summary, it is impossible to review the glories, struggles, griefs, and 
accomplishments of the past, nor to know the beauty that has been. The Adrian Dominican 
Congregation is a testament of generations of women, enduring and brave-hearted, who have 
cherished the vision transmitted to them even when it seems dim. Their history continues to 
form them long after its particular happenings and generations are past and gone. They know 
that the Holy Spirit never ceases to speak to them through a changing, deepening knowledge 
of themselves as women who have come together in faith and life for the mission of Jesus 
Our Lord. 


SISTERS OF SAINT DOMINIC, AKRON 


HE AKRON DOMINICAN Sisters can trace their roots to Regensburg, Germany, where 
a cloistered community of Dominican nuns of Holy Cross Convent was formed in 
W234. 


On August 14, 1893, twelve Sisters of St. Dominic arrived in Akron from Caldwell, 
New Jersey, at the invitation of Fr. John Broun, pastor of St. Bernard Parish. A few weeks 
later their school work began with an enrollment of 500 pupils. Sacred Heart Academy in 
downtown Akron was opened in 1905 by the Caldwell Dominicans. 


In 1923, the Arthur Marks mansion on West Market Street was purchased by the Sisters 
and became Our'Lady of the Elms Convent. The building was dedicated by Bishop 
Schrembs of the Cleveland Diocese on October 14, 1923. The next day, fourteen students 
were enrolled in Our Lady of the Elms Academy and convent rooms were used as 
classrooms. By September of 1924 a new school was built on the Elms property and 
enrollment increased to 82. At this time, women also began to be received as members of 
the Dominican Order at Our Lady of the Elms. 


When it was discovered that two novitiates for the same congregation under the same 
bishop was against Canon Law, Bishop Schrembs advocated separation from Caldwell, 
New Jersey, so that a new congregation could be formed in his diocese. Each of the 
Caldwell Sisters was given the option of remaining with Caldwell or of joining the new 
community. On March 9, 1929, after much prayer, sixty-seven Sisters—forty final 
professed, twenty temporary professed, and seven novices—officially transferred to the 
Akron congregation of the Sisters of Saint Dominic. 


On April 26, 1929, Bishop Schrembs accepted the newly organized community as a 
diocesan religious congregation. On July 11, 1930, a decree of affiliation was received 
from the Master General of the Dominican Order. A year later the title of the new 
congregation, Sisters of Saint Dominic of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, was approved. 


The Dominican Sisters in Akron continued to teach in some of the schools in Ohio 
served by the Caldwell Dominicans, as their numbers permitted. 


In 1938, a Preschool was started and in 1940 a Preschool building was constructed on 445) 
the Elms property. 


By 1939, there were 134 Sisters in 10 schools, and 17 studying in five different 
colleges. Dominican presence in area schools had expanded to St. Vincent High School, 
Akron and SS. Peter & Paul, Doylestown. By 1949 there were 166 Akron Dominicans 
teaching in fourteen parochial schools in addition to the Sisters teaching in the schools 
owned by the community. 


Sisters also worked in summer CYO Camps in the diocese Camp Christopher and 
Santa Maria- -and taught summer religion programs. Increasing numbers of Sisters 
necessitated adding two wings and a chapel to the original house in 1956. By 1959, there 
were 211 Sisters in the congregation. 


The 1960’s and ‘70's brought many changes in the world and necessarily, in convent 
life. The Church expanded its services to the poor, to missionary lands, and to the elderly. 


The Akron Dominicans responded to these changes. They took on the staffing of St. 
Edward Home for the Aged under the administration of Sister Eugene Beil. Akron 
Dominican Sisters were part of the first Cleveland Diocesan Team in El Salvador in 1966. 


Other new ministries since that time include Newman Campus Ministry, the Elms 
Special Education School, religious education and pastoral ministry, hospital pastoral care, 
prison ministry, social action for peace and justice, retreat work, adult education, teaching 
in universities, Catholic and secular, service to the poor in hunger centers and most 
recently, the establishment of an Ecology Center in Bath, Ohio on the community’s Crown 
Point property. 

The Order also expanded the community’s ministry to the Church by forming Akron 


Dominican Associates who serve the local Church in various ways according to their way 
of life. 


As Dominicans with the charism of preaching the truth, the Sisters of Saint Dominic of 
Akron look toward the third millennium with the hope that the Church will continue to be 
served by women willing to give their lives to God in this Dominican way of life. 


Sister Rebecca Betz, O. P. 
Archivist 


© ~ SISTERS OF SAINT DOMINIC, CONGREGATION OF 
SAINT ROSE OF LIMA 


HE SISTERS OF St. Dominic, Congregation of St. Rose of Lima came to the United 

States in 1896. Initially, they lived in New York City, but established their motherhouse 
in Hawthorne, New York. Their ministry is solely to care for individuals suffering from 
incurable cancer. 


Bishop Edward F. Hoban and Monsignor Michael lvanko, the Director of Catholic 
Charities recognized the need for a facility to care for terminally ill cancer patients. The 
Sisters arrived in the diocese on August 1, 1956 and began their ministry old St. Edward 
home and adjacent convent. After two years of construction, Holy Family Cancer Home 
opened on June 28, 1959, with the people of Parma and especially the parishioners of St. 
Francis de Sales helping move patients across the street into their new home. 


More than 50 Sisters have cared for almost 11,000 patients at Holy Family home 
during the past forty years. Although the mission has remained the same, changes have 
been instituted to reflect advances in medical science and improve care. In 1978, Holy 
Family added a solarium for the comfort of residents and their family members. New 
lighting systems and new bathrooms were installed in patient rooms. The grounds were 
landscaped, a pond created and a patio installed to provide residents and families with 
better access to natural beauty. 


In recent years, the Apostolate has changed somewhat because of major changes in 
health care policies. Many residents come to Holy Family Cancer Home from hospice 
and homecare; as a result, most patients arrive with their illness more advanced and 


feeling more sick than has been true in the past. Visiting hours are longer for families and 
there is a bereavement program with Mass and follow-up care for family members. 
However, Holy Family Cancer Home and the Sisters, staff and dedicated volunteers 
continue to provide faith-filled, loving, skilled care to its residents, without cost to them or 


their family. 


“© SISTERS OF SAINT FELICE OF CANTALICE 


ELICIAN SISTERS HAVE served the Cleveland Diocese for more than a century and a 

half, 152 years in all, from 1890 to 1902 at St. Casimir’s; from 1892 to 1919 at Sacred 
Heart, both in Cleveland. These two ministry sites may appear to some to be 
inconsequential because of their brief duration, but when one considers remaining in the 
same apostolate for 103 years as in the case of St. Adalbert’s, Berea, then there is ground 
for the genuineness in the mission of Felician Sisters. Granted, the Detroit/Livonia 
Province pioneered the schools from 1890 to 1953 when a General Chapter of the 
Congregation passed on to the Felician Sisters of Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, the teaching 
apostolate not only of St. Adalbert but also added St. Louis School in Cleveland Heights to 
the transfer. 


This history deals with the latter two schools from 1953 until the departure of the 
Felician Sisters from the Cleveland Diocese in 1994, since these were under the 
administration of the Coraopolis Province. 


For the first few years at both schools, Livonia teachers collaborated with Coraopolis in 
an interprovincial sharing, encouraged by the General Chapter which directed “that sisters 
qualified for certain apostolates be able to render apostolic services in provinces other 
than their own, not necessarily on an exchange basis.” 


At St. Adalbert principals and teachers provided enrichment to curricular and extra- 
curricular programs for the children, e.g., field trips, concerts, reading hours at Berea 
Public Library; Marian Year Mass in the Cleveland Public Hall. St. Louis school enjoyed 
the frequent use of community resources, such as the Jewish Community Center, public 
library and parks. Field trips within the city of Cleveland were sponsored by various 
groups. The school building itself served as a gathering place for public functions 
sponsored by the school and parents, e.g., Boy Scout meetings, social events for adults, 
Science Fairs, Parish Council meetings. 


School newsletters tell about Open House during Education Week, 
May Crowning, caroling on Christmas Eve. When terrorism and 
violence threatened the world, the two schools began instructing their 
students in the practice of justice and peace. Teachers were trained in 


the Infusion Method, which aimed at injecting concepts of justice, peace and respect for 
life into the curriculum. Students responded by executing their plans for related 
information on posters, visiting the elderly with flowers and cards, attending prayer 
services, learning how justice and peace could prevail in their neighborhoods and 
community. 


Two extraordinary events involving St. Adalbert School included the dedication of the 
School Annex in September, 1953 with the celebration of a Pontifical Mass by Bishop 
Edward F. Hoban; the consecration of Bishop (later Cardinal) John Krol in St. John 
Cathedral, also in September, 1953. One of the highlights of the school year in 1988 was 
the Eastern Region Computer Festival held in various schools of the city of Cleveland, 
including St. Louis. Here, teachers of K to 8 grades and students shared their computer 
accomplishments, proving once more that Catholic education does provide students with 
contemporary education. 


At St. Louis School, eighth graders leaving their school, continued their higher 
education in a Catholic environment. In 1976 the entire graduating class enrolled in 
Catholic high schools; in 1981, 32 of the 37 opted for four more years of Catholic 
education. 


In 1981 the Cleveland Press named St. Adalbert School one of the top 15 schools in 
the area. A March 13, 1981 issue of Today’s Catholic Teacher, a national magazine, 
saluted St. Adalbert as the “School of the Month,” for the quality of its education coupled 
with “love, fellowship, caring for each other, respect and discipline.” The General 
Assessment of the Diocesan Review Team after the Self-Study of 1975-1976 stated that 
“testing results show that students of St. Louis are above the national average, above the 
diocesan and area averages. “ Also noted was the fact that St. Louis was the only 
elementary school in the Cleveland Diocese that offered the French language fora 
number of years to all students beginning with kindergarten to the eighth grade. 


The school year 1986 was a red letter year for St. Adalbert’s when, for the first time in 
its history, the school underwent a State Evaluation. At the conclusion of the Evaluation, 
the State Department reported that only commendations were in order since the degree of 
compliance was most satisfactory. Subsequent evaluation in 1991 achieved similar results. 


In 1992, two years before the departure of the Felicians from St. Adalbert’s, the school 
leadership introduced the Extended Day Program to provide a quality after-school-hours 
program that would insure safety and worthwhile activities for children and peace of mind 
for working parents. 


At the close of the school year at St. Louis School on June 18, 1989, the Honorable 
Richard C. Weigand, city manager of the city of Cleveland Heights, issued a Proclamation 
honoring the Felician Sisters for their “commitment and dedication in bringing about a 
school outstanding in excellence” and thanking them for their many years of service to 
the Cleveland Heights community. 


The official date of withdrawal from the teaching ministry at St. Adalbert School, Berea, is 
July 2, 1994; from St. Louis School, Cleveland Heights, is July 5, 1989. 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF CHICAGO 


HE FRANCISCAN SISTERS of Chicago, formerly known as the Franciscan Sisters of 

Blessed Kunegunda, were founded in Chicago, Illinois on December 8, 1894. In 1898, 
their foundress, Josephine Dudzik, established St. Joseph Home of Chicago, the first home 
for the elderly in Chicago, and St. Vincent orphanage on the same property. Afterwards, for 
about 40 years the primary focus of the congregation was elementary education, particularly 
in parishes of Polish immigrants. In the early 1900’s Cleveland was the fourth largest city in 
America and one of the four largest sites of Polish settlements in the United States. 


The community in the diocese of Cleveland since 1903. The congregation was only nine 
years old when it was invited to staff St. Casimir School which became their third parochial 
school. By 1915 there were 716 students enrolled. In 1914 a fire broke out in the church. In 
the absence of the pastor, the Sisters and neighbors removed items from the church 
including the Blessed Sacrament and attempted to put out the flames while waiting for the 
firefighters to arrive. The fire was contained and the church repaired. At its peak in 1930 the 
school boasted an enrollment of 1,122 students. It remained one of the most stable and 
successful parishes for more than fifty years. In 1973 the Sisters withdrew from the parish as 
teachers but three Sisters remained until 1986 as sacristans and home visitors to the sick and 
aged. 


In 1919, the Sisters agreed to staff Sacred Heart of Jesus School with an enrollment of ® 
860 pupils, replacing the Felician Sisters who had served there for 27 years. Financial 
problems and a lack of support plagued the parish for many years. In 1927, Father Stanislaus 
Rybacki became the new pastor. He was able to rekindle love, loyalty and pride in the 
parish and with the resulting financial support many needed repairs and improvements were 
completed. Father Szczepanski continued to evoke this spirit during his tenure as pastor. In 
1979 after sixty years of service the Sisters were withdrawn and the school was then staffed 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. Francis. 


In 1943, the Sisters accepted an invitation of Archbishop Hoban to manage St. Joseph 
Home for the Aged. Archbishop Hoban was a native of Chicago and former auxiliary bishop 
of Chicago so he was well acquainted with their work among the elderly. After 22 years of 
service the Sisters and residents were informed that the home was closing. The home and 
the adjoining property had been purchased by the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority as part of the King Kennedy Project, a low-rent housing project. In the closing 
letter to the Sisters, Bishop Issenmann wrote: “The sadness filling the hearts of all is the best 
evidence of the place of esteem in which St. Joseph’s is held. It is the Sisters who gave the 
spirit of Christlike charity to St. Joseph’s.” 


Beginning in 1926, Madonna Hall had been operated by the Society of the Daughters of 
the Heart of Mary as a home for professional and business women seeking employment in 
the Cleveland area. In April 1946, Archbishop Hoban purchased Madonna Hall and slated it 
to be converted into a home exclusively for aged women. The Sisters assumed the operation 
of this facility in September. The sisters served there for 22 years. Because of a lack of Sisters 
to staff the home, the Sisters were withdrawn in 1970. A few years later Madonna Hall was 
closed. 


In 1950, at the request of Archbishop Hoban the Sisters began the operation of a new 
school at SS. Philip & James Parish with the help of lay teachers who completed the staff. In 
1960, the school reached its peak enrollment of 593 pupils. One Sister taught 72 first grade 
children on the stage of the school auditorium because of lack of space. By 1982, the last 
two Franciscan Sisters were withdrawn from the school leaving it in the hands of the Sisters 
of the Humility of Mary. 


When a tragic fire destroyed Jennings Hall for the Aged in February 1946, Archbishop 
Hoban asked the Sisters to shelter 14 aged women at Mount Alvernia Convent. This 
experience caused the Sisters to consider converting the convent into a home for the aged or 
possibly building a new home. In 1950 Archbishop Hoban proposed the construction of a 
new institution that would serve the aged and be a convalescent home. The diocese 
contributed the property, which was part of an orphanage called Parmadale, and a large 
financial donation. The new Alverna Rest Home for the Convalescent and Aged was 
dedicated in June 1953. The name was later changed to Mount Alverna Home. Mount 
Alverna Home and its 50-bed addition, Mount Alverna Home Annex serve the elderly in the 
Parma area. 


In 1955, when the Vincentian Sisters of Charity relinquished the operations of St. Leo the 
Great School, the Franciscan Sisters agreed to undertake its staffing. In the post-Vatican II 
period the Sisters became very involved in parish renewal work, the parish council and in 
visiting the sick and needy. In 1973 the local convent became an experimental site in 
intercommunity living. The Sisters lived an enriched community life with Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Cleveland, Dominican Sisters of the Most Holy Rosary (Adrian) and the Sisters of Charity 
of Cleveland who ministered in other locations. By 1982, only the Franciscan Sisters 
remained at the parish. The last three Sisters were withdrawn from the school in 1991. 


In 1983, the Sisters began staffing St. Anthony of Padua School in Parma replacing the 
Sisters of the Resurrection. The three Sisters joined a staff of nineteen lay teachers who were 
responsible for 545 pupils. Five years later, in 1988, the Sisters were withdrawn from service 
at St. Anthony. 


The congregation has been greatly enriched by the Church of Cleveland through religious 
vocations and the love and support of the people with whom and to whom they ministered. 
Although their presence is currently only at Mount Alverna Home in Parma, they want to 
continue to give service in response to the needs of the Church and the People of God. 
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ba 4 THE SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS OF MARY IMMACULATE 
ih OF JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


HE SISTERS OF St. Francis of Mary Immaculate of Joliet, Illinois accepted their first 

two missions in the Diocese of Cleveland in 1895. Invited by Father Joseph Eyler, the 
sisters arrived at St. Mary Parish in Lorain, Ohio in the last week of July. When classes 
began in September, the sisters began instructing the parish’s 225 students. The 
community remained in Lorain until June 1905. During that same summer, Sisters Linus 
Wilhelm, Cecilia Hartmann, Methoda Votrobek, Isabella Moran, Vita Zeman, Winifreida 
Pechousec, Wilhelmina Pesicka, Norberta Vesely, Sigismunda Oupor, and Dominica 
Havrdlikova began serving at St. Procop Parish in Cleveland. Invited by Father Wenceslas 
Koerner, the sisters served the educational needs of the community's 400 students. Within 
20 years, the school’s enrollment exceeded 400 students. While serving at both parishes, 
the sisters instructed students in both the Czech and English languages. 


A great deal of the sisters’ success in the Cleveland Diocese was due to their mastery 
of the Czech language. Sister Zeman, a teacher at St. Procop School for 13 years, 
authored a series of books, Bohemian Readers for Catholic Schools, which was published 
by the Bohemian Benedictine Press of Chicago. Czech language summer classes were 
very important for Professor E. B. de Sauze of Western Reserve University in his efforts for 
prepare teachers to place the language on an equal academic status as French or German. 
The Joliet Franciscans in Cleveland became regular participants in these classes. Along 
with advancing the study of the Czech language, the sisters regularly contributed to the 
growth of Catholic education in the Cleveland Diocese. During her ten years at St. Procop 
School, Sister Celeste Kocab co-authored the religion textbook, Our Quest For Happiness. 
In May 1953, Sister Milada Stastny made her debut on television with a group of her 
eighth grade students on the program, America, A Living Mosaic. 


The community began its last two missions in the Diocese in the 1950s. Three Joliet 
Franciscans began teaching at St. Edward Parish in Ashland, Ohio in September 1953. 
Between 1955 and 1970, the sisters served at St. Jude Parish in Warrensville Heights, 
Ohio. During these 15 years, 30 sisters taught in both the parish’s elementary and 
religious education programs. Drawing on her experience at the parish, Sister Patricia Ann 
Wagner wrote her thesis for a Master of Arts in School Administration in 1970. 


Along with teaching at parish schools, the Joliet Franciscans have served in a variety of 
other positions. Between 1922 and 1972, the sisters served at Holy Family Parish. 
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Currently, individual sisters administer to Cleveland’s Catholic community in a number of 
offices, including Sister Martha Eckstein—teacher at St. Ann School, Sister Roseann 
Kasayka—Director of Services for Dementia, Corinne Dolan Alzheimer Center, Heather 
Hill Inc., and Sister Mary Kay Cmolik, who has served in religious education programs 
throughout the Diocese for the last 21 years. 


= - SISTERS OF SAINT FRANCIS OF THE CONGREGATION 
~~" OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES, SYLVANIA, OHIO 
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Me 1916, BISHOP Joseph Schrembs of the Toledo Diocese invited the Rochester, Minnesota 
Franciscan Sisters to establish a province in Toledo. Mother Mary Adelaide Sandusky, who 
was serving as the directress (or president) of the College of St. Teresa in Winona, Minnesota, 
was chosen to be the foundress of the new province, At first, the pioneer Sisters lived in the 
old St. Hedwig’s Church on Dexter Street. In 1917, the congregation purchased an 89-acre 
farm parcel in nearby Sylvania for their new home. 


In 1925 Father John W. Solinski, the pastor of the Cleveland parish of Saint Barbara 
invited the Sisters of St. Francis to staff the new parish school. As in Toledo, the Sisters were 
working with Polish immigrants and their children. In 1929 Father Solinski’s successor, 
Father Joseph Jarosz decided that another religious community should staff St. Barbara 
school. The Sisters, who were beloved by the parishioners, left reluctantly. In their four years 
of service, they inspired six young women of the parish to enter the community. As of this 
writing, four of these Sisters are still living. 


Fourteen years after its founding, in 1930, the community became autonomous and 
officially known as the Sisters of St. Francis of the Congregation of Our Lady Lourdes of 
Sylvania, Ohio. 


Though the original need in Toledo was for teaching Sisters, this need soon expanded to 
include healthcare. Presently Sisters serve in elementary, secondary, and college education, 
religious education, social services, counseling, parish and retreat work, communications 
and media production, outreach to the poor, and as presenters of the performing arts. 


In the Toledo Diocese the Sisters of St. Francis of Sylvania sponsor the following: 
Sanduskv, Providence Hospital and Providence Care Center in Toledo, Bethany House for 
abused women and their children; Svlvania, Lourdes College, Franciscan Center for the 
Performing Arts, St. Francis Education Center (PreK-8), Convent Park Apartments for the 
elderly, and Chiara Center for counseling, renewal, and retreats. 


Other institutions under the sponsorship of the Sylvania Franciscan congregation include: 
Trinity Health System comprising two hospitals in the Steubenville Diocese and five 
hospitals in the Austin Texas Diocese. 


The Sisters number 310 professed members and one novice. They minister in 16 states 
and Washington, D.C., 9 Archdioceses and 18 Dioceses. There are 198 Sisters 
living/ministering in the Toledo Diocese. 


Sylvania Franciscans are women of joy and peace with a commitment to people. They 
respect the past, embrace the present and welcome the future. Together they are one heart, 


fired by the Gospel, compelled to serve. 


* * CONTEMPLATIVES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


HIS IS AN account of the Contemplatives of the Good Shepherd in Cleveland. They 
+ sven from the Sisters Magdalens founded in Angers, France by Sister Mary 
Euphrasia in 1831. An earlier group had been started in Tours in 1825; however it was 
from Angers that the Magdalens spread throughout the world. When Sister Mary Euphrasia 
a religious of the Refuge became superior she started the Magdalens in Angers on August 
28, 1831 with the modification of the primitive rule of Carmel and the Constitutions of St. 
Theresa. Eventually Sister Mary Euphrasia united houses into a generalate and spread the 
work throughout the world. The Sisters Magdalens were introduced to the United States 
when the Congregation of Our Lady of the Good Shepherd was brought to Louisville by 
Bishop Flaget, Bishop of Bardstown. When a province was formed, Cincinnati became 
headquarters of the province. Bishop Amadeus Rappe introduced the congregation to 
Cleveland in 1869. 


After the Good Shepherd opened their new convent in 1876 at East 30th and Carnegie 453) 
the Sisters Magdalens were started on December 8, 1876. Bishop Richard Gilmour gave 
the habit to Sister Frances Xavier Lofton and Sister John the Baptist Myers on June 29, 
1877. The Franciscan Fathers ministered to the spiritual needs of the convent. A living 
member states “At E. 30th the sisters were very busy, engaged in working in the 
commercial laundry. Handwork was their chief means of support. They also made altar 
cloths, vestments, and banners for religious societies, but altar breads gave the most joy as 
a love of labor.” During the preparation for the Eucharistic Congress hosted in Cleveland 
by Bishop Joseph Schrembs, the sisters worked day and night making head bands and veils 
for first communicants, emblems or any articles to be used for souvenirs for this great 
event. 


Records indicate that when the Sisters Magdalens were established in Cleveland among 
the first aspirants were young women from England, Germany, Poland etc. This was an era 
when religion was unpopular, the days of Bismarck. The founding members were very 
devout and made many sacrifices of reparation. Their talents were cultivated in solitude 


® 


just as Goethe says “Talent is nurtured in solitude.” A few had been in austere orders like 
the Poor Clares but had to settle for a less severe order when migrating to the U.S. These 
were the days of great austerity. Though much fasting was the rule, even when it wasn’t 
the season for fasting, food was still scarce for much of it had to be begged. 


The Sisters’s motherhouse was re-located to Our Lady of Lourdes Shrine in a part of 
Cleveland known as Providence Heights. The shrine drew many afflicted people seeking 
help. Many prayers, and holy hours were made to meet the needs of these people. An 
intense spiritual life was the order of the day. Five o’clock mass was preceded by Lauds. 
Rosaries were said frequently and penances were performed by the fervent. 


There were joys and sorrows “aplenty”. In the late 1930s an epidemic of the “Black 
Flu” took three victims within a few days, two within forty-eight hours, In a community of 
fifty only four or five sisters were well enough to keep the kitchen staffed and take the 
food to the dormitories for those isolated by sickness. The Protestant doctors who gave 
their services gratis stressed the necessity of keeping a distance from those ill. After WW II 
in 1948 the community was moved to Wickliffe. Younger members of the community 
were sent ahead to do the scrubbing and preparing the building. It was hard work. In the 
six years stay in Wickliffe, the sisters gave up monogramming to do machine work as it 
was more profitable. They continued their favorite occupation of making altar breads. As it 
became impossible to meet the financial obligations of such a large establishment, 
another move was necessary. Under Archbishop Edward Hoban the property was 
transferred to the diocese and was used for a seminary known as Borromeo Seminary 
which opened in 1954. 


The Good Shepherd establishment again relocated; this time to Independence. The 
Hanna estate was purchased. The Magdalens building situated on the 23 acre property 
was completed in May of 1955. New financial obligations presented a challenge. The 
work in the sewing room was accelerated. The machine work was proving to be 
profitable. The making of altar breads was continued. Novelties of talented sisters added 
to the income. The sisters own clothing was made in the sewing room. Life was moving at 
a faster pace. 


As religious life in the Church was undergoing vast changes so the sisters Magdalens 
also had to make many adjustments. The office of Our Lady was replaced by the Divine 
Office. This enhanced their spiritual life. They now were asked to take more responsibility 
for their own needs. Several sisters became Eucharistic ministers. The Second Vatican 
Council broadened their vision and empowered them with opportunities for greater self 
direction. Self government on the local level required them to provide their own superiors 
and councilors. Home visits became part of their lives. In solidarity with the local church 
the sisters have followed their priests in prayer as they pursued their vocation during these 
stress filled times. The community has endeavored to share the advantages of their 
spiritual life. 


The community in Cleveland has been restructured, reshaped and renewed many times 
to meet the exigencies of the times. As other communities in the province closed the 
Cleveland community accepted members from Fort Thomas and Louisville in Kentucky;, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Columbus and Cincinnati in Ohio. 


The Cleveland community which in years past had helped to form the Fort Thomas 
community was now asked to receive back sisters who needed care in their last years. The 
province infirmary was opened in Independence with Mass and a blessing by Bishop 
Anthony Pilla on April 21, 1990. Infirm sisters were brought from Detroit and Grand 
Rapids in Michigan. New challenges faced the sisters as they were called upon to share 
resources and responsibilities in caring for the sick. The sewing room no longer took in 
community sewing as sisters became increasingly incapacitated. 


Along with all these changes the sisters’ name changed from Sisters Magdalens, to 
Sisters of the Cross, the Contemplatives of the Good Shepherd. The brown habit that was 
worn was replaced with the white. The sisters have learned to follow the Shepherd of their 
souls in trust with the varied pathways of life, with hopes of reaching their cherished 
Rabonni with the shifting forces of time give way to eternal permanence. 


. : SISTERS OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


HE CONGREGATION OF the Sisters of the Good Shepherd is an offspring of the Sisters 
Fs Our Lady of Charity of the Refuge which was founded by St. John Eudes in Caen, 
France in 1641. The charism (gift) of St. John Eudes to the Congregation was great zeal for the 
salvation of souls. 


The original purpose was to afford a home for women wounded in spirit, the needy, often 59 
the forsaken ones of the fold of Christ. After the French Revolution, the charism was handed 
on to St. Mary Euphrasia Pelletier who in 1835 established the Congregation into a 
Generalate known as Our Lady of Charity of the Good Shepherd in Angers, France. The 
charism was expressed in the words: One person is of more value than the world. 


Invited by Bishop Benedict Joseph Flaget, the Good Shepherd Sisters came to Louisville 
on December 1, 1842. The Cincinnati Province of which Cleveland is part, was established 
on January 9, 1867. The Cleveland foundation was opened in July, 1869 at the invitation of 
Bishop Amadeus Rappe. Sisters from St. Louis, Philadelphia and Cincinnati responded to the 
request for the Cleveland ministry. 


In the beginning the Sisters conducted a shelter in a small house on Lake Street. Women 
in need of reconciliation with themselves, with others and with their God came voluntarily to 
prepare themselves for a return to normal life in the world. Soon the Municipal Court 
working with adults requested the Sisters to accept women for detention. In addition to 
women, adolescent girls with behavioral problems as well as dependent children were 
served. On May 20, 1884 the household was transferred to a new building on East 30th 
Street and Carnegie Avenue where the Sisters continued to serve for sixty-four years. The 


Angel Guardian Academy for dependent girls was maintained in Euclid. An educational 
program was initiated for grades one through eight, later expanded to include a four year high 
school program accredited by the Ohio State Department of Education. In 1947 a new 
institution was constructed in Wickliffe Village, a site dramatically different from the drab 
surroundings on 30th and Carnegie. However, within a few years it became evident that the 
operating costs were unjustifiably large in proportion to the number of girls being admitted. 
The property was sold to the Diocese of Cleveland and is now the seminary. In 1953 plans 
were made to build on a less ambitious scale and the present establishment at Independence, 
Ohio was the result. 


A separate community of Contemplative Sisters of the Good Shepherd founded by St. 
Mary Euphrasia live a mitigated Carmelite Rule located on the same premises. These Sisters 
lead an enclosed, contemplative life of prayer and sacrifice and are a power house of support 
to the active Good Shepherd ministry. Many requests for prayers are telephoned to the Sisters 
also. Sewing and the distribution of altar breads is their source of income. 


In the years after Vatican II the life style and ministry of the Sisters changed in order to 
meet contemporary needs. Furthermore, because of the diminishment of numbers of Sisters, 
collaboration with lay staff to continue Good Shepherd services was necessary. The charism of 
the Good Shepherd, treating each individual with respect and dignity, has always been 
included in the training of staff involved with the apostolate. Ministry was expanded and is no 
longer limited to services on the campus grounds, but wherever needs call. Today services 
include the New Beginning Program, an open residential program for adolescent girls; New 
Life Program for pregnant girls with babies; In-Home Services which provides family 
counseling in the home of girls with problems; Day Treatment for girls; Marycrest Euphrasia 
Center, a State program providing residential treatment to adolescent females between the 
ages of twelve and twenty-one who are in custody of the Ohio Department of Youth Services. 
This program serves a capacity of twenty-five girls, with an on-site nursery to accommodate 
young women who are pregnant and/or parenting. The program is funded by a grant from the 
Ohio Department of Youth Services. Bethesda House of Mercy provides post-abortion 
counseling and healing for clients who have had abortions and are experiencing trauma as a 
result. A specialized Foster Home Program which includes the recruitment of foster homes 
and training of foster home parents is now being incorporated into the Marycrest services. 


Thus Marycrest provides a continuum of services for adolescents, children and women 
with behavior and emotional difficulties. Since the well-being of the person is intimately 
linked to that of the family, the agency strives to serve families in the context of the society in 
which they live. 


The mission of Marycrest is to foster the total development of those served by promoting 
their physical, mental, emotional and spiritual growth and, by providing opportunities for 
them to recognize their abilities and talents in an atmosphere conducive to love and 
acceptance. 


In the tradition of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, the Marycrest staff continues to 
dedicate and commit themselves to a ministry based upon serving others, improving the 
quality of life and witnessing to the love of God in their own lives. In so doing they come to 
teach those served that they are lovable and productive members of society. 


£ * SISTERS OF THE HOLY FAMILY OF NAZARETH 
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HE SISTERS OF the Holy Family of Nazareth originated in Rome, Italy, in 1875. Ten 
years later, in 1885, the Community came to the United States and established Sacred 
Heart Province in Des Plaines, Illinois. In 1918, the St. Joseph Province was established in 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


in 1907, Father Theobald Kalamaja, O.F.M., pastor of St. Stanislaus Parish in the 
Newburgh-Slavic Village area of Cleveland, invited the Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth to teach in the school. By October, thirteen Sisters lived in temporary quarters 
and were teaching 1500 students. At its 1929 peak, forty-seven Sisters taught in forty-five 
classrooms with 2800 students. In the 1970s, as neighboring parish schools closed, 
students transferred to St. Stanislaus. The number of teaching Sisters declined, with the last 
Sister leaving the school in 1989. 


In the 1920s, two Ninth year “finishing grades” were added for boys and girls not 
continuing further studies. In 1943, St. Stanislaus opened a four-year high school. In 1969, 
four parish high schools, St. Stanislaus, Our Lady of Lourdes, St. Michael, and St. John 
Cantius consolidated, creating Cleveland Central Catholic High School. Fourteen Sisters of 
Nazareth, including two administrators, belonged to a staff of religious men and women 
and lay teachers. Each campus emphasized a particular area: academic, commercial arts, 
or vocational. Innovative programs and methods, expanded vocational training, and 
cooperative ventures with businesses were established. The Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth served there until 1992. 


St. Mary of Czestochowa began as a mission of Sacred Heart Parish. In 1916 Father 
Victor Szyrocki, pastor of Sacred Heart, created one classroom in St. Mary's temporary 
church and requested a Sister to serve as teacher, organist and sacristan. Sister Beatrice 
Czapiewski C.F.S.N., commuted daily from St. Stanislaus until 1919, when a convent and 
four-room school were erected. The Sisters of Nazareth served as teachers, organists, 
catechetical instructors, lectors, Eucharistic ministers, and visitors to the sick. In 1969, 
with enrollment dropping to 150 students, the Sisters conducted a special summer 
program, PROJECT CONCERN, to help unify neighborhood people. In 1971 St. Mary of 
Czestochowa, St. Cecilia, Epiphany, and Holy Family Schools consolidated; St. Mary’s 
School closed in 1972. Sisters of Nazareth served as pastoral ministers at St. Mary’s until 
1985. 


The Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth also developed outreach ministries. In 
January 1974 Sister Nancy Jean Tomezak, C.F.S.N., with the support of Mr. Mel Witt, 
executive director of the United Labor Agency, Inc., opened 
Hope House for recovering women alcoholics in a renovated 


apartment building on Lake Avenue in Cleveland. Although Sister Nancy Jean moved 
her ministry to New York in 1976, lay staff continued Hope House. 


Also in 1974 three Sisters of Nazareth opened a House of Prayer on Broadway 
Avenue across the street from St. Alexis Hospital. Their ministries included prayer with 
sick and dying patients at St. Alexis, Scripture study groups, recollection days, and 
retreats for Sisters and laity. In 1977, the House of Prayer moved to St. Stanislaus 
Convent, where it continued another year. 


In 1974 Monsignor Casimir Ciolek, Director of Catholic Charities, recruited three 
Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth to staff Carmelita Hall in Parma, Ohio. 
Carmelita Hall provided a family-type living atmosphere for troubled young women, 
ages 18 to 21, and helped them prepare for responsible, independent living. Carmelita 
Hall closed in October 1978. 


When the Sisters of Charity of St. Augustine decided they could no longer staff St. 
Augustine Academy in Lakewood, Ohio, Monsignor William Novicky, Superintendent 
of Schools, asked the Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth to sponsor the Academy 
beginning July, 1975. St. Augustine Academy had an enrollment of 659 young women 
and served thirty-one parishes. The 1975 staff consisted of ten Sisters of Charity of St. 
Augustine, eleven Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth, and thirty-two lay faculty. 
Under the leadership of the Sisters of Nazareth, St. Augustine Academy continues to 
provide quality education. 


The newest ministry of the Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth in the Diocese is 
the Learning Center, a nursery and day care center located on the grounds of St. 
Augustine Academy. Opened September 1, 1987 on the renovated first and second 
floors of the convent building, the Center was soon filled to capacity. Programs have 
expanded to include parenting, testing for children, and an Early Childhood Program. 
Through the Home Economics Department, Academy students receive training in child 
development at the Center. Faithful to their charism, Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth continue serving families at the Learning Center. 


“* SISTERS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


HE PRIMARY MINISTRY of the Sisters of Holy Spirit (originally known as the Holy 
Ghost Sisters) is in the field of health care of the elderly. Since 1942 they have 
provided staffing for Jennings Hall located in Garfield Heights, now a skilled nursing 

facility with a continuum of care for its elderly residents. 


The community traces its origins back to Barbara Finatowitz, a young woman who 
converted to Catholicism from Russian Orthodoxy. Her original goal had been to 
establish a community whose members would devote themselves to working for the 
conversion of the Eastern Orthodox. Finatowitz’s efforts had taken her and her 
followers to Italy and thence to the United States. Though Finatowitz was Russian, 
most of her religious came from a Polish background. The American branch of the 
community which was founded at Donora, Pennsylvania in 1913 became a diocesan 
community affiliated with the Diocese of Pittsburgh. 


Finatowitz, known as Mother Josephine, had returned to Russia but came back to the 
United States. Recognizing that the work was well-established at Donora, she and 
another sister left to begin a ministry elsewhere. There seems always to have been some 
canonical confusion regarding the exact status of the community whether it was 
Byzantine or Latin Rite. The Donora group became a Latin Rite community. 


Mother Josephine answered the urgent plea of Father Joseph Hanulya, the pastor of 
the Byzantine Church of the Holy Ghost on West 14th Street in Cleveland, to establish 
a home for the children orphaned by the influenza epidemic of 1918. The home 
continued under her direction until approximately 1921 when various conflicts caused 
her to sever the relationship with Holy Ghost Parish. 


She found support in Cleveland’s Polish community and established an orphanage at 
12217 Corlett Avenue in Cleveland. This home took in boys and girls and sheltered 
approximately forty-six children. Because of its unclear canonical status, the community 
faced some difficult years. Mother Josephine and her assistant, Sister Anthony, still 
continued to recruit women, mostly from a Polish background, who were willing to 
answer God’s call to care for his little ones. 


By 1928 it had become increasingly difficult to operate the orphanage. The young 
boys were sent to Parmadale while the girls went to Saint Joseph Orphanage. The 
community began the effort to discern a new ministry. 


Advancing age and major health problems made it increasingly impossible for 
Mother Josephine to govern her community and supervise the formation of her sisters. @ 
Bishop Joseph Schrembs recruited sisters from the Sisters of Saint Joseph of the Third 
Order of Saint Francis to assist in the formation of the Sisters. The Sisters were now 
working as housekeepers at Cathedral Latin, but they were seeking additional ways of 
service. 


The solution came in 1941 through a bequest left by Monsignor Gilbert P. Jennings, 
pastor of St. Agnes Parish. Monsignor Jennings left his late brother’s considerable fortune 
for the purpose of creating a home for the aged poor and disabled. In his will he had 
requested that the Notre Dame Sisters be put in charge, but they declined because they 
had no sisters who were qualified to establish a home for the aged. 


The Holy Ghost Sisters had purchased property in Garfield Heights for a future 
motherhouse. They were very willing to take charge of the home for the aged ( built 
with Jennings’ bequest) on their property. The home opened in 1942 with a sixty-four 
bed capacity. Tragedy struck on February 2, 1946 when a fire of undetermined origin 
swept through the home. Twelve residents died from smoke inhalation and two others 
succumbed to their injuries. 


The Sisters cared for the residents in their motherhouse until 
the new Jennings Hall was established in 1948, Over time the 
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client population of Jennings Hall has changed, following the national trends. Those in 
nursing homes now represent an older, more fragile, and sicker population. Many have 
limited range of motion. The Sisters at Jennnings Hall have always strived to provide a 
home-like atmosphere rather than an institutional one. 


In recent years the community has engaged in long-range planning efforts which have 
culminated in a state of the art nursing facility completed in 1995. A HUD grant has 
enabled Jennings Hall to consider the construction of apartments for low income elderly 
on vacant property adjacent to the building. 


* * SISTERS OF THE HUMILITY OF MARY 


HE SISTERS OF THE Holy Humility of Mary were founded in 1854 in the Diocese of 

Nancy, France under the leadership of Mother Magdalen Potier and Father John Joseph 
Begel. They provided education to young girls, visited the sick in their homes, and provided 
training for women. In 1863, Father Louis Hoffer, who was originally ordained in the Nancy 
Diocese and then became a priest in the Cleveland Diocese, returned to France and became 
acquainted with the community and invited them to America. In 1864, Father Begel wrote 
to the first Bishop of Cleveland, Louis Amadeus Rappe, inquiring whether the community 
would be welcome. Bishop Rappe responded immediately, stating: “You will be welcome in 
our diocese.... what we need now is a community which would devote itself to teaching the 
young in localities where it is impossible to obtain Brothers of the Christian Schools. The 
institute | desire would take charge of schools for both sexes. We also see the great necessity 
to establish a refuge for our infirm.” 


In May, 1864 the entire community of eleven Sisters, accompanied by Father Begel and 
four orphans, left France for America, the only religious community in Diocesan history to 
move to Cleveland with the entire community. They stayed briefly at Father Hoffer’s parish, 
St. Louis, in Louisville, Ohio. In July, they moved to their new motherhouse, donated by 
Bishop Rappe, located on 250 acres in western Pennsylvania just east of Youngstown. Under 
the leadership of Mother Anna Tabouret, the Sisters spent their first years learning English 
and literally transforming swampland into productive farmland. Although located within the 
territory of the Pittsburgh Diocese, the Sisters remained a Cleveland Diocesan community 
until 1949, when they became a pontifical community. 


By the end of the 1870s, they had opened an orphanage, an academy, a clinic, and a 
small hospital on the motherhouse grounds for injured laborers doing railroad construction 
in nearby Lowellville, Ohio. They also were teaching girls and boys in parish schools, 
especially in the western counties, now a part of the Diocese of Youngstown. However, they 
also served in parishes within the eight counties of the current Cleveland Diocese, such as 
St. Mary, Painesville, St. Mary, Berea, and Annunciation, Cleveland. Some of the Sisters, with 
the approval of Bishop Richard Gilmour, went into other dioceses to give needed help for a 
few years as a steady influx of immigrants resulted in pleas for teachers, especially in the 
poor parishes. 


In succeeding years, the Sisters of the Humility of Mary continued their efforts to meet a 
large diocese’s changing needs and each new bishop's hopes for his people through 


education, health care, pastoral ministries, social services and new ministries. New parishes 
were served, high schools opened (Lourdes Academy, Magnificat), and health care was 
provided (Rose-Mary Center, St. Joseph Hospital, Lorain). As times and needs changed, so 
have ministries: some are reduced or come to an end (as with staffing many parish 

schools), some are transformed (pastoral care in hospitals, HM Health Care System), and 
new ministries emerge (pastoral ministry in parishes, HM Life Opportunity Services, 
Heartbeats, the Center for Learning, to name a few) always in response to the community’s 
charisms and emerging ministerial needs. 


Today in the Cleveland Diocese over 90 Humility of Mary sisters continue to live out the 
challenge of Vatican II through a deeper dedication to our founders’ spirit and a stronger 
faith as women in the Church. We continue our mission of bringing more abundant life to 
God’s people, especially the poor, by responding to the needs of the times. 


E 2 SISTERS OF THE INCARNATE WORD AND BLESSED SACRAMENT 


HE ORDER OF THE Sisters of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament was founded in 
1625 by Venerable Jeanne Chezard de Matel in Lyon, France. In 1852, Bishop Odin 
visited France to recruit Sisters for his diocese. A small group of Incarnate Word Sisters came 
to Brownsville, Texas, in 1853. In 1903, three Sisters went to Durango, Mexico in response to @ 
the Bishop’s plea. By 1906, they established a monastery in Gomez Palacio, Durango, 
Mexico, Persecution and political unrest caused the Sisters in Gomez Palacio to leave in 
March 1926. 


Convents in Texas offered hospitality until August 1926, when permission was given to 
found a new house in the United States. Responding to the Bishop’s appeal for teachers, five 
professed Sisters and two novices went to South Sioux City, Nebraska. However, they were 
not yet citizens and Nebraska State law required American citizenship to teach. Mother Mary 
Columba and Mother Mary Brendan sent Bishops letters of introduction, explaining their 
plight. Bishop Joseph Schrembs replied first, inviting the Sisters to the Cleveland Diocese. The 
Sisters arrived in Cleveland on May 4, 1927 and were given hospitality for several months by 
Sisters of Charity of St. Augustine. 


In September, five Sisters were assigned to Annunciation School; they lived in the vacated 
rectory. In December, 1929, the Diocese purchased the Carl Miller estate on Pearl Road. The 
house was converted into a convent, and on March 4, 1930, Bishop Schrembs offered the 


Solemn Dedication Mass. On January 26, 1935, fire burned down the motherhouse. After 
remaining with the Sisters of Charity for a month, on February 26, 1935, twenty-eight Sisters 
of the Incarnate Word moved into a convent on St. Clair Street just vacated by the 
Carmelite Sisters. 


Rebuilding the fire-ravaged home began immediately. Generous financial support came 
from many sources, as far away as Mexico City. Citizens of Parma and Parma Heights pleaded 
with the bishop to build a school and convent. Reluctantly, the bishop consented to a school. 
On September 11, 1935, the Academy of the Incarnate Word opened its doors to thirty-three 
pupils. The Sisters received more diocesan teaching assignments at surrounding schools. 
Sisters provided catechetical teachers in several parishes. By 1940, the convent on St. Clair 
was inadequate, and the increased population in Parma Heights necessitated an appeal to 
build a convent and boarding residence for students. The new facility was dedicated in 
December 1940. 


The 1950s and 1960s were growth-filled years. A parish school, orphanage, catechetical 
works, and mission work with the poor were just some of the apostolic endeavors undertaken 
by Sisters. As housing developments flourished in the Parma area, the surrounding parishes 
were founded. Academy enrollment increased and another school addition became 
necessary. The present convent and academy were completed in May 1952; an addition was 
built in 1967. Not all growth was physical. Particularly important was the liturgical education 
provided by Monsignor Joseph T. Moriarty, Chaplain to the Incarnate Word Sisters since 1954. 


@ In the early 1970s, the “Little Red Barn,” which dated from 1927, was replaced with a 
multi- purpose building called St. Joseph Hall. This facility allowed physical education, music 
programs, a cafeteria, and meeting rooms to help the school and community. A two-story 
addition to the academy was completed in 1985, providing more classrooms, a science lab, a 
computer lab and faculty room, plus an enlarged library, office and clinic. The convent 
addition provided a new kitchen and dining room, larger laundry facilities, a craft area, a 
multi-car garage and additional living space. 


As some Sisters retired, they were replaced by lay teachers. Today, 73% of the faculty of 
Incarnate Word Academy is lay; they work with the Sisters to uphold the Academy’s 
standards. Students from more than 50 parishes and 18 school districts attend Incarnate Word 
Academy. 


The renewal of religious life in the 1970's and 1980’s was evidenced by communication 
and collaboration with Incarnate Word Congregations in Texas and Mexico. Diocesan 
congregations also worked with programs and services to enhance the ministries of the 
Church. The small group of Sisters of the Incarnate Word were blessed to be part of this larger 
endeavor. The bonding of the Sisters of the Incarnate Word worldwide in the 1980's called 
forth lay people’s interest in living the charism of Incarnation. The Association of the Incarnate 
Word was realized with ten members making formal commitment in December 1985. 


The history of the Order of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament from its foundation 
to its lived reality in the Cleveland Diocese reveals a thread of graced moments from Lyons, 
Brownsville, and Gomez Palacio, to Cleveland. 


“® SISTERS OF SAINT JOSEPH, CLEVELAND 


OTHER ST. GEORGE Bradley founded the Sisters of St. Joseph (C.S.J.) in the 

Cleveland Diocese in 1872 when she and two other sisters were invited by Bishop 
Richard Gilmour to staff St. Mary’s School in Painesville. In 1880 the sisters established 
their Motherhouse on Starkweather Avenue in Cleveland. In addition to the Select School 
there, they were teaching at St. Augustine School and St. Wenceslas School in Cleveland, 
as well as at St. Joseph’s, Ashtabula, Ohio and at St. Ann’s in Fremont, Ohio. In 1890 
Mother St. George built a rather large stone structure on Starkweather which housed the 
sisters as well as St. Joseph Academy, newly chartered by the State of Ohio. 


Mother Theresa Fitzmaurice was elected the third Superior-General of the community 
in 1895. Her primary concern was to find a new location for the Motherhouse, as the 
community grew larger. In 1898, the community purchased 52 acres of property in the 
“wilderness” of the Rockport Hamlet on a mud road called Riverside Road (now Rocky 
River Drive). There were two farmhouses on the property. The first sisters moved into one 
of the farmhouses in 1899. The new Motherhouse and temporary Academy were 
dedicated in 1899 by Bishop Horstmann. There were 85 sisters in the community at the 
time, many of them living at various parishes. In 1900 the sisters were teaching in 12 
schools, both in Cleveland and surrounding towns. 


In 1907 the present large Motherhouse building was dedicated. one section of it @ 
included St. Joseph Academy with its classrooms and boarders’ dormitories. This large 
building had been secured after 35 years of struggles and sacrifice on the part of the 
sisters. The old frame building on the front of the property became a Boys’ Boarding 
School until 1919 when the school closed. After this, the sisters used it as a novitiate for 
many years. 


The Sisters of St. Joseph continued to staff parish schools. In 1909 they were 
administering St. Joseph Academy and 13 elementary schools. In 1912 St. Agnes High 
School, the first parochial high school in the diocese, was opened. St. Colman’s High 
School opened in 1923 as did St. Therese Academy in Lakewood, owned by the 
community. 


The must significant building addition at the Sisters’ property on Rocky River Drive was 
the new St. Joseph Academy building dedicated on September 1, 1929 and facing on the 
Motherhouse building. It provided for 600 day and boarding pupils. Bishop Schrembs, in 
his address at the dedication, expressed his gratitude, encouragement and support for the 
community of 200 sisters who had erected a “center of Christian culture” in a rapidly 
growing residential district. Unfortunately, the Great Depression had just begun and the 


community knew what real poverty was as teachers’ salaries were often unpaid, music 
lessons declined and a large debt had been undertaken. Difficult years followed as’ 
educational needs became greater and teacher training requirements became more rigid. 


The period of the 1940's saw the sacrifices as well as the enthusiasm of Americans in 
World War II. The great expansion of Catholic schools in the diocese after the war led to 
the community taking on more schools especially south of Cleveland in the Parma area. 
These included St. Bridget’s, St. Anthony’s and St. Columbkille’s. In 1950 the Sisters of St. 
Joseph were teaching 13,260 pupils in 26 schools, including St. Joseph Academy. To meet 
the demand for more Catholic high schools, the community built Nazareth Academy in 
Parma Heights in 1957. This was also a period of growth in vocations as 188 women 
entered the community between 1950 and 1962. 


The 1960’s brought many changes to the community in the form of the Sister 
Formation movement, Rededication periods of renewal for professed sisters and greater 
demand for advanced education degrees. These factors paved the way for the Vatican II 
Renewal Chapter of 1968. Sr. Brigid Griffin, the new Superior-General, was about 35 
years younger than the Mother-General she succeeded. Through a year of community 
preparation, the General Chapter of 1968 permitted such changes as a contemporary style 
religious habit, flexibility of daily schedules and prayers, openness to a broader view of 
the apostolate, annual vacations for sisters and relaxed family visitation rules. 


In 1973 the community changed its government structure to an Executive Team of 
three sisters elected by the General Chapter. They then appointed directors of personnel, 
community life, the apostolate and finance. The term of office was three years. In 1973 
this term was extended to four years, and 1988 to five years. The present Executive Team 
of Sisters Marietta Starrie, Barbara Green and Donna Hawk, is the sixth one to be elected 
since 1973. Collaboration and shared leadership involving the whole community at some 
level are characteristics of this style of governance. 


From the 1980’s down to the present, issues and concerns which have challenged the 
community are: 


1 the establishment of new ministries such as pastoral and campus ministry, adult 
religious education, retreat and spiritual direction, hospital chaplains and various 
ministries to the poor. No longer are Sisters of St. Joseph working only in schools. 


2 the right of each sister to choose her ministry in consultation with the community 
criteria of being a reconciling presence. 


spirituality as linked with justice concerns. 
4 the acceptance of laywomen and men as co-members who share our spirit. 


greater participation with laity in parishes, schools, and in neighborhood and 
ecumenical endeavors. 


6 exerting pressure for change of unjust systems for change of unjust systems through 
advocacy and support of organizations which have a similar Christian agenda. 


In 1997 the Sisters of St. Joseph of Cleveland celebrated 125 years of service in the 
Diocese of Cleveland. The community is proud of the contributions it has made to 
education on all levels, to renewal in the Church, to new ministries which serve the 


broader community and the needs of the times, and its efforts to promote the social justice 
agenda of the Church. May such dedication continue for years to come. 


“© SISTERS OF SAINT JOSEPH OF SAINT MARK 


HE ORIGINS OF the Cleveland community of the Sisters of Saint Joseph of Saint 

Mark go back to 1845 with the foundation of the Sisters of St. Joseph of St. Mark in 
the Diocese of Strasbourg. The community grew and several provinces were 
established including that of Saint Trudpert in Baden, Germany in 1920. Bishop Joseph 
Schrembs invited members of this community to come to Cleveland to take charge of 
the domestic department at Saint Mary Seminary. By 1926 twelve Sisters had arrived to 
take this ministry. In 1927 they began cared for the aged residing at Saint Joseph 
Hospice in Louisville, Ohio. 


In the 1930's, the Nazi government persecuted religious communities, especially 
those with missionaries abroad. This persecution hindered the acceptance of vocations 
and the German community needed the services of those in America. Not knowing 
how the Sisters would be treated by the Americans, the German provincial requested 69 
that the Sisters return home. Bishop Schrembs was concerned not only about the 
ministries the Sisters had established here, but about their safety in Germany since 
they had become American citizens. He petitioned His Holiness Pius XI for assistance. 
On April 16, 1937 the Sacred Congregation of Religious replied that the Sisters would 
be permitted to stay in the Diocese of Cleveland. Furthermore, the Sacred 
Congregation had declared that the sisters were now directly subject to the General 
Motherhouse at St. Mark in France rather than to the German province. On September 
11, 1937 the Sacred Congregation of Religious gave permission for the sisters to 
establish an American Province. Those who did not wish to join the new province 
could return to the Province of Saint Trudpert in Germany. Only two did so, the 
twenty-seven remaining sisters became the nucleus of the new American province. 


The community grew and a guild of laymen was established in 1941 to help the sisters 
locate an adequate site for their ministry. With prayer and the assistance of these people, 
the sisters purchased the Pickans estate on the top of Chardon Road hill in Euclid. On 


October 1, 1942 they were able to open the Mount St. Joseph Home to care for the sick 
and elderly. Exactly sixteen years later on that same day, the home became a licensed 
nursing home in of Ohio. From 1958 through 1970 the Sisters constructed a modern, fully 
equipped nursing home. In June of 1975 the Mount St. Joseph Home became certified to 
provide skilled as well as intermediate care. 


During these years the Sisters of St. Joseph of St. Mark still functioned as part of the 
French community. By 1980 the Sisters recognized that the active, more apostolic life that 
ministry in America demanded was becoming increasingly incompatible with the 
European mode of living. The demands and expenses of travel to Europe for community 
chapters impacted community life. Cultural and language differences were pronounced. 
After much prayer and study, the Cleveland sisters petitioned to become an independent 
American congregation. This request was granted on October 31, 1980. 


On March 27, 1981, the name of the community changed to reflect its new status as 
an autonomous American community. Known as the Sisters of Saint Joseph of St. Mark 
Generalate-Diocese of Cleveland, the Sisters continue their ministry of service to the 
elderly, sick and dying. The charism of the community is rooted in Eucharistic 
Adoration. From their earliest days in France to the present, their spirituality is centered 
in the Eucharist. 


“ * THE SISTERS OF SAINT JOSEPH OF THE 
“THIRD ORDER OF SAINT FRANCIS 


HE SISTERS OF St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. Francis began to minister in the 

Diocese of Cleveland in 1908 at St. Hyacinth Parish. They came fulfilling the 
immediate purpose for which they were founded in Stevens Point, Wisconsin in 1901, that 
is, serving as teachers in the rapidly expanding Polish parishes, centers of Americanization 
for the continuous flow of immigrants. In 1909 the sisters were teaching in three other 
parishes in the diocese; by 1954 they were established in fourteen of them. 


After World War |, when laws slowed immigration and parishes became stabilized, 
their need was for more professional educators for the later generations of Polish- 
Americans. Sisters earned college degrees enabling them as teachers, principals, and 
supervisors to develop enriched accredited elementary and high school programs and to 
teach in the Sisters’/St. John’s College. 


In 1926 St. Joseph Convent and Academy was established in Garfield Heights as a 
Provincial Home and girls’ high school. High schools were added in two parishes in 1929 
and 1945. In 1939 St. Joseph Academy was renamed Marymount High School, transferred 
in 1957 to the new building on the convent grounds, becoming in 1973 co-ed Trinity 
High School. The building was expanded considerably during the administration of Sister 
Catherine Britton, principal from 1969 to 1996. 


Aware of the need presented by area residents and doctors, in 1948-1949 the 


Community added Marymount Hospital to the convent complex. The 125-bed hospital 
expanded rapidly to accommodate new services: psychiatric, alcoholic and coronary care 
wards; schools for medical record technicians, paramedics, licensed practical nurses, 
cardiac technicians; a mental health center; medical/surgical internship and residency 
programs; a certified nurse practitioner program. Notably, Sister Camille Guzman served 
in Marymount Hospital from 1956-1981, the last fifteen years as administrator. In 1996, 
while retaining its Catholic non-profit identity, the hospital merged with Cleveland Clinic. 


In 1974 Sister Francis Therese Woznicki and Sister Charles Szczecinski founded 
Koinonia Homes, Inc., the parent organization for a series of group homes sheltering 
handicapped persons. From 1974 to 1986 Sister Charles administered Koinonia Homes 
and concurrently administered LEANS Home which provided family living for eight 
handicapped women. 


Following the Second Council of the Vatican (1962-65), more lay people became 
available to teach in the schools, releasing some sisters to respond to other unmet needs. 
With the renewal of religious life, all the sisters are invited to participate with leadership 
in determining their contemporary call to service, in evaluating the potential of the 
membership and in choosing a fitting response. As a result, sisters are now engaged in a 
variety of works in the diocese, such as: pastoral minister, director of religious education, 
hospice nurse, family counselor, parish home visitor, rectory cook, resource person for 
senior citizens, and other services—all in accord with the Mission Statement which calls 
us to strive for a more just world, drawing all to a fuller and freer life. 467) 


Throughout the years, the Convent building in Garfield Heights has been open to serve 
needs within the diocese: 1926-57, an academy for girls; 1969-82, a rehabilitation 
program for mentally handicapped persons; 1990-present a child care and pre-school 
program under the direction of Sister Felicia Mann; and since 1996 the Franciscan Center, 
a Franciscan resource program for Gospel centered spirituality, prayer, and ministry, 
coordinated by Sister Francis Therese Woznicki and Sister Jean Ehasz. 


The Community experiences the Diocese of Cleveland as alive and well and striving to 
grow and evangelize. The Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third Orde: of St. Francis will 
continue to cooperate in responding to unmet needs in the diocese. Meanwhile, the 
infirm sisters in Marymount Congregational Home offer a ministry of suffering and prayer 
for blessings on the community and the diocese. 


Sister Josephine Marie Peplinski 
SSJ-TOSF Historian 
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“* THE LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR 


HEN JEANNE JUGAN, Sr. Mary of the Cross, as she was called, first began her 

mission, she met the ever-increasing financial needs of her work by turning to 
perhaps the most humbling of resources: begging. She considered humanity a large family 
of which God was the Father and in which brotherhood led to the duty of sharing. That 
tradition is still very relevant today even though it has been renewed and adapted to meet 
the needs of different countries. Generosity and the wish to share exist everywhere; the 
Little Sisters of the Poor are grateful witnesses of that. Jeanne Jugan was beatified on 
October 32, 1982. 


At the time of Jeanne Jugan’s death in 1879, there were 2,400 Little Sisters caring for 
the Aged Poor in ten different countries in Europe, Africa and America. Today there are 
3,500 Little Sisters serving in 242 Homes in thirty countries throughout the world. Thirty 
two of those Homes are located in the United States and Canada. The Congregation first 
arrived in America in 1868. In 1870, Ohio became the first state to have two Homes - 
Cincinnati and Cleveland. The Little Sisters have been in Cleveland 126 years. The Little 
Sisters’ first Cleveland Home was located in a wooden house on Erie Street (now East 
Ninth) , where they remained only a short time and moved to East 22nd Street and 
Woodland Avenue, downtown. They remained at that location over 90 years. 


In 1961, the Home was moved to its current location at 4291 Richmond Road in 
Warrensville Heights, Ohio. When the Home moved to its present location, it started with 
a new name. When it was dedicated by Archbishop Edward F. Hoban, in 1961, it was to 
be known henceforth as SS. Mary and Joseph Home of the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
Permission from the Generalate in France was granted to add St. Mary to that of St. Joseph 
as the new name for the Home. Prior to this time the Home was known familiarly as “The 
Little Sisters” or the “Old Folks Home.” 


What began as a 250 bed Home was recently remodeled to an all-private room facility 
which offers independent, rest home and nursing home care to its residents. Over the years, 
more than 6,000 elderly persons have called the Little Sisters’ Cleveland facility “Home.” 


* * THE SISTERS OF MERCY OF THE AMERICAS 


HE INTRODUCTION TO the story of the Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese of Cleveland 
is told in a letter of Mother Mary Emmanuel Dooley, RSM, the Mother Provincial of 
the Sisters of Mercy of the Province of Cincinnati. She states: 


At a meeting held June 27, 1949, the members of the Provincial Council were asked 
to consider a request made by His Excellency, Most Reverend Edward F. Hoban of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for six Sisters of Mercy to teach in a parochial school in Cleveland, 
beginning September, 1949. 


After discussing the situation, the members of the Provincial Council voted in favor of 
accepting the school, and of appointing six Sisters for September, pending the decision of 
the General Council. 


The Mother General of the Sisters of Mercy at the General Motherhouse in Washington, 
D.C., to whom this letter was addressed, gave approval and just a little more than two 
weeks before Ascension School was to open, six Sisters of Mercy arrived from Cincinnati 
for their first mission in the Cleveland Diocese. 


The building wasn’t finished and there were no desks, books or supplies, but Father 
Martin Gallagher assured the Sisters that school would open September 6th the same as 
every other school in Cleveland was opening. 


The first Sisters of Mercy to teach at Ascension School in 1949 were: Sister Mary 
Alacoque (Sister Bernice Marie O’Neil), Principal; Sister Mary Avila (Marie Lipps); Sister 
Mary Cordelia (Mary Berding); Sister Mary Thaddeus (Helen Huber); Sister Mary Carline 
(Carlene Mahoney); and Sister Mary Redempta (Eileen Wallace). NOTE: Parentheses 
indicate that the Sister changed from the name given to her when she was received into 
the Community to return to her baptismal name. 


During the years from 1949 through 1992, eighty-three Sisters of Mercy were assigned 
to the Ascension Parish School. Among these Sisters, along with Sister Mary Alacoque 
(Bernice Marie) who served as Principal from 1949-1955, were the following: Sister Ann 
Marie House, 1955-1961; Sister Marie Anthony Reinhart, 1961-1967, Sister Mary Carlene 
Mahoney, 1967-1976, and Sister Gloria Auer, 1976-1992. 


Two of the Sisters devoted many years of service to the Parish: Sister Gloria Auer as 
Principal for sixteen years and Sister Madonna Fortman as a teacher from 1972-1992 © 
followed by two years in Parish Ministry. 


Until June 8, 1953, the Sisters resided in their convent home at 4383 W. 140th Street, 
across from the school. On that day, a tornado struck the city’s West side, taking lives, 
damaging a large amount of property, and almost totally destroying the Convent. That 
particular evening, the Sisters were working on the second floor. About nine o'clock, the 
phone rang and the message was startling. The Pastor was calling warning them to hurry 
immediately to the basement chapel. One of the parishioners who worked at the city airport 
had seen the twister approaching and had the foresight to convey a warning to the rectory. 


But for that message, lives would certainly have been lost. As the Sisters huddled in the 
chapel basement praying the rosary and begging for the safety of the parish, the tornado 
struck the convent and within 90 seconds had swept away the roof and demolished the 
first and second floors of the Sisters’ home. That night the priests and other men of the 
parish moved everything left that was of any value in the convent over to the school. 
Mattresses were placed on the tops of desks and four classrooms became “home” for the 
Sisters for several weeks. Other religious communities offered hospitality to the distressed 
Sisters, but the Mercy Sisters preferred to remain at Ascension where they felt they could 
be of service in the stricken area. 


In due time a new convent was built and, perhaps because the basement chapel of the 
old convent may have saved the lives of the Sisters during the tornado, this convent also 
had its chapel in the basement. 


During the more than forty years the Sisters of Mercy served in Ascension School, the 
number of Sisters varied through those years from the original six in 1949 to as many as 
eleven in some years and finally to two Sisters in 1991-92. 


Sister Margaret Molitor, RSM 

Sister Mary Berding, RSM 
Archivists 

Sisters of Mercy of the Americas 
Regional Community of Cincinnati 


* THE MISSIONARY SERVANTS OF 
THE MOST BLESSED TRINITY 


HE MISSIONARY SERVANTS of the Most Blessed Trinity (M.S.B.T.) was founded by 

Very Reverend Thomas Augustine Judge, C.M. and established in the Diocese of 
Mobile, Alabama in 1920. In January, 1930, the Alabama motherhouse burned down and 
in 1931 the Community moved their motherhouse to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The 
Community's mission is the “preservation of the faith” in areas and among those people 
who are spiritually abandoned or neglected, especially the poor. The chief effort of the 
Missionary Servants of the Most Blessed Trinity is to develop a missionary spirit in the 
laity, with the goal that every Catholic be an apostle. 


In September, 1931, Monsignor Joseph J. Smith, the Vicar General of the Diocese, 
invited the Missionary Servants of the Most Blessed Trinity to take up a ministry in St. 
John’s Cathedral Parish in Cleveland. For the next two years, two Sisters labored in the 
parish doing general parish ministry, home visitation, club work with the youth and 
religious instruction for the children. In June 1933, the mission was closed due to lack of 
funding in the parish and the diminishment of the numbers of children taking part in the 
programs. 


In 1952, Bishop Edward F. Hoban invited the Missionary Servants of the Most Holy 
Trinity (S.T.) to work with the Spanish-speaking people in Lorain. In 1953, the following 
year, the priests invited their sister community to come and work with them. Over the 
years many Sisters were assigned to the mission in Lorain working in Sacred Heart and 
Cristo Rey chapels. They ministered in Religious Education, parish visitation and census, 
Vacation Bible School, English classes, and a health program. After an intensive evaluation 
in 1981, the Community decided that the mission there no longer met the criteria of “an 
abandoned work” and withdrew in 1982. 


In 1979, the Sisters began their ministry in San Juan Bautista Parish in Cleveland, again 
at the invitation of their brother community. General parish ministry, youth work and 
establishing basic Christian communities was the focus of their ministry. Due to shortage 
of personnel, the Sisters left this parish in 1990. 


Over the years, individual Missionary Servants of the Most Blessed Trinity undertook 
several other ministries: at St. Agnes/Our Lady of Fatima parish, in Catholic Charities in 
Elyria and in Cleveland, Campus Ministry in Lorain, Diocesan Pastoral Care, and Diocesan 
Hispanic Ministries. Sister Joaquina Carrion, a native of Puerto Rico but raised in Lorain, 
Ohio has served in ministry in the Diocese since 1982. 


Community records note four Sisters from the Diocese of Cleveland: Sister Francis 
Regis (Eleanor) Hillow, MSBT , Sister Mary Ann Henagan, MSBT, Sister Virginia Wagner, 
MSBT and Sister Joaquina Carrion, MSBT. 
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SISTERS OF THE MOST HOLY TRINITY 


N 1762, MOTHER TERESA Cucchiari founded the Sisters of the Most Holy Trinity in 

Rome. In 1920, Trinitarian Father Isadore Jenne invited Mother M. Teresa and three other 
sisters to staff St. Ann School in Bristol Pennsylvania. In July 1927, Father Sante Gattuso 
O.D.M., Pastor of St. Rocco Parish on Fulton Road in Cleveland, Ohio became aware of 
the Italian Trinitarian Sisters in Bristol. He recruited the Sisters to work at St. Rocco. 


Mother Teresa (Superior), Sister M. Catherine and Sister Mary arrived in Cleveland on 
August 28, 1927 and opened their school on September 11. The Sisters added a new 
grade each year until there were eight grades. The Sisters had no permanent convent for 
two years; they slept in one room of the school and cooked in the basement. 


In November, the Sisters began their Postulate with one candidate. In 1929, they 
awaited permission from the Bishop and Mother General to begin the Novitiate. During 
these two years, the work progressed and the children were prepared to receive the 
Sacraments. The Sisters also worked with the public school children to prepare them to 
receive the Sacraments. In 1930, ten years after the Sisters arrived in America, Reverend 
Mother General visited and was very pleased with the Sisters’ work and sacrifices. 


By September 1932, there were sixteen Sisters and the convent was too small. The 
Sisters transferred the Novitiate to another house on Mapleside Road. The new Novitiate 
House was named St. John deMatha, Founder of the Trinitarian Order. Sister Pauline was 
sent from Bristol to be the first Superior. Two months later, Mother Veronica was appointed 
Mistress of Novices. 


In 1933, St. Rocco School had all eight grades; the first group of students graduated in 
1934. As the years progressed. St. Rocco Parish erected a beautiful new school and 
convent buildings. The Sisters continue to staff St. Rocco school. 


In September 1944, Father Francis Cacciacaro recruited the Trinitarian Sisters to staff 
the St. Marian School, located off Edgehill Road on the East side of Cleveland. Sister M. 
Rita, Sister M. Alexander, Sister M. Mercedes and Sister M. Alberta commuted daily from 
Villa St. John deMatha convent until the St. Marian convent opened July 16, 1954. The 
Sisters withdrew from this parish in 1966. 


From 1927 to 1949, Our Lady of Mount Carmel Parish on Detroit Avenue was 
considered a Mission. Sister Mary and Sister Rosaria commuted by streetcar from St. 
Rocco Parish to teach catechism to the Mount Carmel children who attended public 
schools. At this time, they also organized the Societies of St. Agnes and the Children of 
Mary. In 1949, Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Parish school was opened with the first and 
second grades. Sister Valentine was the principal and taught the second grade, while 
Sister Mercedes taught the first grade. They continued to commute from St. Rocco’s until 
the new convent was ready in 1950. In 1957, there were all eight grades. As the years 
progressed, Our Lady of Mt. Carmel built a new school and convent. 


In 1926, Bishop Joseph Schrembs dedicated what he called the “National Shrine of 
Our Lady of Lourdes” in Euclid on the property of the Good Shepherd Sisters. In the Fall 
of 1952, administration of the Shrine passed to the Sisters of the Most Holy Trinity. The 
Trinitarian Sisters began modernizing some existing buildings, and tearing down and 
replacing the irremediable buildings, such as the convent, chapel, and dining room. In 
1953, the Community transferred Villa St. John de Matha Novitiate House to the Shrine, 
which became the Provincial House for the Trinitarian Sisters in the United States. Each 
year, thousands of people come to the Shrine to honor Our Lady and to place their 
petitions before her. 


In the spirit of their Foundress, the Sisters of the Most Holy Trinity, vivified by the 
Trinity and prompted by redemptive charity carry out their primary end, the glorification 
of the Most Holy Trinity, through their specific apostolate of assisting children, and 
educating young people, above all, the poor and the needy. 


“© SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME OF CLEVELAND 


HE FIRST SISTERS of Notre Dame from Coesfeld, Germany, arrived in Cleveland just a 

few days after the Catholic Universe made its first appearance, both part of Bishop 
Gilmour's “pastoral plan” for the Diocese. It was about 5:00 pm on a hot Monday 
afternoon, July 6, 1874, that their train pulled into Union Depot after an 18-hour trip from 
New York. Father Francis Westerholt was waiting for them with two carriages. A half-hour 
later, much welcomed by St. Peter’s pastor and people, the nine travelers were finally at 
home at 15 Huntington Street. Among these first of many Kulturkampf exiles were the 
superior general, Mother Mary Chrysostom Heck, and the foundress, Sister Mary Aloysia 
Wolbring. 


Could they come back today, these sisters would see Cleveland much changed. The 
ground on which the first rented frame convent stood is now underneath the Cosgrove 
Center on East 18th street. Their sisters are no longer teaching at St. Peter’s elementary 
school or at the high school which developed later. In fact, there’s no school there at all 
now. And the neighborhood? It’s no longer filled with houses sheltering families with 


English, German and Irish names. The sisters might wonder, is anything left of what we 


began here? 

The answer would be, yes, because of what they brought with them from Coesfeld, not 
only in their steamer trunks but also in their minds and hearts. The sisters had a Rule and 
community spirit inherited, without their knowing it, from Julie Billiart. They had a way of 
seeing their loving and provident God learned from Bernard Overberg. From him they also 
had a way of teaching designed to help children grow into adults able to live with 
understanding and with openness to God, able to see with both “eyes,” reason and faith. 
They had a genuinely caring love for children, especially those who were poor and at risk, 
that passed on the caring love they knew God had for them. From this non-material 
treasury, the first sisters and those who followed them over the years “brought forth new 


things and old.” 


First there was teaching (in English) in the German parish schools, stretching eventually 
from Toledo to Cleveland to Youngstown. As if that were not enough of a challenge, in 
1875 Sisters of Notre Dame began teaching at St. Procop’s in Cleveland, learning 
Bohemian from Father Joseph Maria Koudelka. Eventually these immigrant sisters were 
teaching Irish, Slovak, Slovenian, Hungarian, and Lithuanian immigrants as well. In 1877 
the sisters got Notre Dame Academy started in a frame house and in 1884 established Mt. 
St. Mary, a home where they cared for and educated children whose parents could not do 
so themselves. 


Of course, none of this activity remained frozen in time. Beginning in 1905, some 
parish elementary schools developed two-year commercial programs, expanding to full 
four-year high schools around 1940, then going into decline in the 1960s. The new thing 
then was the district high school, like Elyria Catholic (1949) or the central high school like 
Cleveland Central Catholic (1972). Even Notre Dame Academy got packed up and moved 
twice, first to Ansel Road (1915), then to Chardon (1963), and then into a whole new 
existence as Notre Dame Cathedral Latin School (1988). Along the way, young women in 
Notre Dame Academy's high school department were asking to continue their studies at the 
post-secondary level, some especially wanting to become teachers. And so Notre Dame 
College was begun in 1922 in improvised quarters right at the Ansel Road campus. The 
college moved to South Euclid in 1928, but another new initiative found a temporary home 
on Ansel Road in 1954: Julie Billiart School, a non-graded elementary school for children 
with learning difficulties. 


Julie Billiart School moved to Lyndhurst in 1958, part of a larger trend as the Sisters of 
Notre Dame followed the Catholic population after World War II from the East Side ethnic 
neighborhoods into the eastern suburbs and countryside. There were new parish schools as 
well as Regina High School in South Euclid (1953), and Notre Dame Elementary (1957) 
and Montessori (1970) schools in Chardon. But the sisters tried to keep open their inner-city 
schools also, even to the point of bringing about a merger like Metro Catholic (1988), 


involving St. Stephen, St. Michael, and St. Boniface parish schools. 


In more recent years, more and more “new” ministries have kept appearing that are 
really spin- offs of what the sisters have always done. If those first sisters were to come back 
and look around the Diocese today, they would find Sisters of Notre Dame still involved in 
catechesis (as Directors of Religious Education), still leading others into prayer (spiritual 
direction), still teaching basic communication skills (tutoring immigrants in English), still 
using music and song to deepen faith and enhance worship (parish liturgical ministry), still 
teaching needlework and other skills needed to be self-supporting (running a women’s 
cooperative), still trying to sensitize consciences to issues of justice (at the Commission on 
Catholic Community Action). 


The first arrivals would see their sisters today still trying to help others come to that 
fullness of life in which they can know the good God who really loves and cares for them. 
Amazed at how much they had really brought with them to Cleveland and at how many 
different forms that treasure has been able to take, they would probably be glad they came. 


* QUR LADY OF VICTORY MISSIONARY SISTERS 


T. BARNABAS VILLA in Northfield was the first entry of the Order into the Cleveland 
diocese. Sr. Mary Beatrice Mott and Sr. John Francis Radler commenced their ministry 
there to care for the physical and spiritual needs of the residents. 


Sr. Anne Veronica McNulty was invited to the diocese by Father Patrick O'Shaughnessy 
of Nativity parish in South Amherst as Director of Religious Education there. The parish 
could afford to pay a stipend equivalent to one day a week . Father O'Shaughnessy 
brought Sr. Anne Veronica to the Lorain Deanery meeting in hopes that she could also 
serve another parish. This led to two days of ministry at St. Anthony parish in Lorain as 
pastoral minister and catechist and to ministry as catechist in the Parish High School of 
Religion at St. Vincent de Paul parish in Elyria Township. Needless to say the ministry of 
Nativity parish in South Amherst as director demanded more time than one day and Sister 
joyfully served there in full capacity. In the meantime, she initiated very unique 
Confirmation preparation sessions for parents and candidates. She also initiated Family 
Fun and Spirituality Days, a one-day retreat-type fun day family event each year. 


At St. Anthony parish in Lorain she initiated and formed evangelization teams and 
organized a visiting program for the sick and shut-ins. 


“= POOR CLARE (COLETTINE NUNS) ORDER OF SAINT CLARE 


N 1845, ONE of the Poor Clare communities founded by St. Colette, that of Ghent, 

Belgium, made a foundation in Tongres, Belgium, which in turn established a daughter 
house in Dusseldorf, Germany, in 1859. It was from this latter community that five exiles 
of the German Kulturkampf embarked for the New World in November of 1877. Father 
Gregory Jancknecht, OFM, Provincial of Holy Cross Province in Germany and founder of 


the Sacred Heart Province in the United States, obtained permission for them to settle in 
Cleveland from Bishop Richard Gilmour. 


On December 15, 1877, the Sisters arrived in Cleveland and were escorted to 1116 
Broadway, their new monastery. Bishop Gilmour's first visit to the community took place 
on February 28. 1978, and on March 3 began a tradition of Eucharistic exposition and 
adoration that has characterized the community ever since. As early as 1887, Mother 
Veronica von Elmendorff initiated the custom of having the sisters by turn keep 
continuous private adoration before the Blessed Sacrament. 


The privilege of Perpetual Public Exposition was granted in 1927, and Bishop 
Schrembs asked that the night hours of adoration be devoted to prayer for the priests and 
religious of the Diocese. The laity, too, availed themselves in increasing numbers of this 
opportunity for adoration and prayer. In 1934 the Guild of Perpetual Adoration was 
formed by Father Louis Johantges, OFM, and affiliated with the Archconfraternity in 
Chicago. 

An on-going growth in members led to new foundations: Chicago in 1893; Rockford, 
Wlinois in 1916; Oakland, California in 1921; Campina Grande, Brazil in 1950; and 
Newport News, Virginia in 1956. 


In 1958 the community and others founded directly or indirectly from the Cleveland 
monastery formed a federation for mutual assistance and inspiration in living their 
vocation. The first federation meetings of abbesses and delegates were held in the 
Cleveland protomonastery, as were later meetings. Two of the Cleveland abbesses, 
Mother Francis King and Mother Amata Rose Granata, served successive terms as 
presiding abbess of the federation. 


In 1977 the community celebrated the centennial of the Protomonastery of Poor 
Clares in the United States. Nearly 800 years before God had planted the tender plant of 
Gospel living in the hearts of St. Francis and St. Clare. In 1877 the Cleveland Diocese 
welcomed this plant and provided it with nourishment and the environment it needed to 
flourish. With great thanks the Sisters still say, in the words of their Centenary Booklet, “1 
have taken root in a privileged people.” 


POOR CLARES OF PERPETUAL ADORATION 


HE ORDER OF Poor Clares of Perpetual Adoration was founded in Paris, France on 

December 8, 1854 by Mother Marie Claire Bouillevaux, observing the Rule of the Third 
Order Regular of St. Francis. In a short time the founding community accepted the 
cloistered contemplative life; thus the Poor Clares of Perpetual Adoration constitute a part 
of the Second Order of St. Francis, dedicated to adoration of Christ in the Blessed 


— 


Sacrament, solemnly exposed. 


The Constitutions of the Order are based on the Rule of St. Clare approved by Pope 
Innocent IV. Mother M. Claire chose Thanksgiving as their purpose, inspired by the Gospel 
Account of the Ten Lepers (Luke 17:12) In 1871 a foundation opened in Poland but this 
failed due to Bismarck’s “Kulturkampf.” After six years of persecution, the group moved to 
Lemburg, Austria, where a permanent foundation was established. This resulted in the 
founding of the Vienna Monastery in 1898. From this city the American foundation was 
laid in 1921. 


On December 6, 1921 Mother Mary Agnes Eichler and Sister Mary Cyrilla Zotter 
arrived in the United States to establish a cloistered contemplative community at the 
invitation of Archbishop Joseph Schrembs. The Nuns’ first residence was a small house in 
University Circle. Their principal benefactor was the Ladies Catholic Benevolent 
Association. On Christmas Eve Archbishop Schrembs celebrated Midnight Mass for the 
Nuns and solemnly enthroned the Blessed’ Sacrament in their tiny chapel - the first 
Adoration Chapel in the city of Cleveland. 


The Community grew rapidly making it necessary to build a larger permanent 
Monastery. In 1930, Archbishop Schrembs purchased St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church on 40th Street and Euclid Avenue. The Archbishop stated, “I am giving it a new 
purpose that will make it to generations as dear as the Basilica of the Montmartre in Paris. 
It is to be a Shrine of Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. It will be a center of 
spiritual activity on Cleveland’s main thoroughfare, given over to the care of the 
Franciscan Poor Clares of Perpetual Adoration.” The monastery-Shrine was dedicated on 
October 2, 1931. 


The Shrine prospered especially during World War II, Christmas Midnight Mass was 
aired on radio. Mass and Benediction were celebrated four times daily. Confessors were 
always busy. Among prayer groups active in the Shrine were the Blue Army, Nocturnal 
Adoration Society, Spanish Holy Name Society, and the Secular Franciscans. In 1949, 
Archbishop Edward F. Hoban raised the Shrine to a Parish Church to accommodate the 
increase of Catholics in the area. In 1968 the Shrine was completely renovated in keeping 
with the 2nd Vatican Council. To celebrate the 100th Anniversary of the church structure 
in 1975, an ecumenical worship service and musical concert were performed. 


In 1978 Archbishop James A. Hickey invited the Capuchin Friars of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania to take over care of the Shrine. 


As noted, the apostolate of the Nuns is close-bound to that of the Shrine. The life of the 
Poor Clare is a ministry of prayer and praise of God, of intercession in and through Christ 
for the world, striving to give special witness to the Lord’s Sacramental Presence. 
Monasteries are primarily located in cities to provide easy access to our Eucharistic Savior. 
But love flows into missionary endeavor. Directly from the Cleveland Diocese, a 
monastery was founded in Dacca, Bangladesh in 1933. From Cleveland also the Orders 
spread to other parts of America and to Asia. A prominent figure in the Asian venture was 
Mother Mary Miriam Lyons, co-founder of the renowned Medical Mission Sisters with 
Mother Anna Dengel. 


The Sacrifice of the Mass, Liturgy of the Hours, Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, as 
also the distribution of altar breads to parishes throughout the Diocese, the design and 
making of vestments, art work, cooking, domestic~duties form the Poor Clare apostolate. 
The community is particularly blessed in possessing qualified leaders from Mother Mary 
Agnes down to the present Abbess, Mother Mary Angela Ferry - each with her own 
particular charism. Inspired by the Holy Spirit, they meet the challenges of the time by 
living the ideals of the Franciscan Order. In addition to able leadership, the Poor Clares are 
graced by the recent formation of the Emmaus Association of the Blessed Sacrament - men 
and women deeply imbued with love for Christ in His Eucharistic Mystery and the 


Franciscan spirit. 
“* THE SISTERS OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


UR LADY OF Good Counsel Parish, under its original title Sacred Heart of Mary, 
was established in 1873. The first parish school was built in 1891 on Broadview 
Avenue. After the fire of 1907, a combination, church and school was constructed at the 
present location on Pearl Road. The Sisters of St. Joseph were in charge of the school from 
1894 until 1908; during that time the enrollment grew from 50 to 184 pupils. In 1908, 
Father Luke Rath, C.PP.S., invited the Sisters of the Precious Blood to staff the school with 
its increasing enrollment. @ 


The initial faculty of four Sisters in 1908 increased to 20 Sisters by 1930. Our Lady of 
Good Counsel was one of the first schools in the Diocese to have a non-teaching 
principal. Three music teachers gave private lessons in the convent. Lay teachers 
constituted a part of the faculty from 1925 until 1937 and again from 1947 to the present. 
From 1938 to 1947 two Sisters of the Incarnate Word taught at Our Lady of Good 
Counsel. 


Our Lady of Good Counsel hired the first lay man in Catholic elementary schools in 
the Diocese in 1956, and by 1964 six lay men were on staff. By 1975 when the number 
of Sisters teaching full-time in the school had decreased to four, the lay staff had increased 
to 18, of whom four were men. While the total enrollment in the school had decreased, 
class size was reduced significantly. Part-time teachers in music, physical education, and 
remedial reading were added. Classes in elective subjects were also introduced, e.g. 
typing, sewing, nature study, basic chemistry, business skills, Spanish and basic 
automotive skills. 


The students at Our Lady of Good Counsel have represented a broad spectrum of 
nationalities. Initially Polish and Slovak predominated; however, German, Irish, 


Hungarian, Greek and Italian families were represented. The school enrollment reached a 
peak in 1953-1954 when the students numbered 1,273. A gradual drop began in the 
mid-1950s when the State discontinued subsidies for teacher salaries and a tuition charge 
was inaugurated. An enrollment figure near 1,000 in the mid-60s dropped to 650 in the 
1990s. 


A commercial school, located in separate portable buildings, opened in 1918 and 
continued until 1934. A kindergarten program was in operation from 1939 to 1943, again 
from 1951 to 1957 and from 1973 until the present. In the mid-1970s a program for 
mentally and physically handicapped students was initiated. 


In 1950 a spacious new convent for the Sisters was built. It replaced the 1908 building 
which had been enlarged in 1921. A school cafeteria was opened in 1951. The cafeteria, 
well-equipped and sponsored by the government, served over 800 meals on a school day. 
In 1952 the portable buildings were replaced with a modern brick addition of six 
classrooms at the front of the school. In 1970 two large rooms on the third floor of the 
convent were converted to classrooms, and several bedrooms to office space. In 1986 the 
entire convent became the School Annex. 


From the time of their arrival at the parish the Sisters put the same dedicated 
commitment to education in a developing city environment that had marked their service 
in the rural communities. The Order supported the Diocesan effort which made the 
Cleveland Catholic School System the first in Ohio that required all teachers to have a 
degree before beginning to teach. 


Under the leadership of principals who had advanced academic preparation the 
school was avant- garde in adopting the latest education techniques while maintaining 
the “tried and true” procedures that brought success. Teachers used the Diocesan 
Phonetic Program and the new Faith and Freedom readers; the developing individualized 
methodologies (Dr. Schott and Dr. Gundlach) in mathematics, and experiential 
techniques in social studies and science. In the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s, teachers were 
asked to make presentations on television to demonstrate teaching methods to education 
students at St. John College. Principals were called upon to address local and national 
Parent-Teacher Units, teacher education groups, business organizations, Holy Name 
Societies and Serra Clubs. 


The traditional “Sunday School” offered the first CCD program and the Sisters were the 
teachers. With the introduction of the Catholic Family Program of Gospel Discussion at 
Good Counsel, and its accompanying studies in morality and theology, the laity were 
prepared to teach, and they did so. A religious education program for the physically and 
mentally handicapped was introduced. 


Rooted in the Sunday Gospel and Vatican II’s emphasis on full participation in the 
Eucharistic celebration, interest in the Gospel Discussion technique spread rapidly. 
Weekly Guides, published on two-level units, one for students in grades 1-6, the other for 
older students and adults, reached a circulation of 9,000 copies used not only in 
Cleveland and Ohio, but nationally and ecumenically. 


While the last Precious Blood Sisters left Our Lady of Good Counsel in 1986, ten 
years later several Sisters continue to minister in the Diocese in school and parish service. 


# * RELIGIOUS TEACHERS FILIPPINI 


UR MINISTRY IN the Diocese of Cleveland, interestingly, was an outgrowth of the 
Eucharistic Congress in 1935. 


It seems that each parish in the Diocese was asked to furnish an altar to represent each of 
the dioceses in the United States. The parish of Holy Rosary in Cleveland was assigned the 
altar for the Diocese (later Archdiocese) of Newark, New Jersey. Monsignor Joseph 
Trivisonno, Pastor of Holy Rosary Parish, met the Most Reverend Thomas J. Walsh, Bishop 
(later Archbishop) of Newark at the Eucharistic Congress and took the opportunity to ask for 
Sisters for his parish. The Bishop did not refuse, but invited him to the motherhouse of the 
Religious Teachers Filippini, Villa Walsh, Morristown, New Jersey. Monsignor Trivisonno 
arrived one day accompanied by Bishop Francis Spellman (later Archbishop of New York). 
After listening to his request, the Provincial Superior, Mother Teresa Saccucci, agreed to send 
five Sisters to Holy Rosary Parish to open a mission. Two Sisters arrived in August 1936: 
Sister Anna Furia, Superior of the convent, and Sister Lucy Clarici. Within a few weeks, three 
more Sisters came: Sisters Bernardine Paglia, Mary Castellaccio, and Vincenzina 
Giampocara. 


The Sisters were engaged in parish ministry. They organized catechetical classes for 
children, visited families, assisting the poor and consoling the sick. They supervised the care 
of the sacristy and altars and trained altar boys. They began adult and children’s choirs and ® 
initiated the Children of Mary Sodality. 


In September 1954, Holy Rosary School was opened with Grades K-3, and Sister 
Florinda Clarici was appointed first Principal and convent Superior. The Sisters continued to 
conduct after-school religion classes for public school children, to teach music and choir, to 
visit families, to moderate parish sodalities, and to participate in parish activities. 


Since the Community could no longer staff the school because of lack of personnel, the 
Sisters were reluctantly withdrawn in 1982. 


In late August 1946, four Religious Teachers Filippini arrived at Holy Redeemer parish in 
Cleveland to staff the elementary school previously conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. 
They were: Sister Ernestine Arcangeli, Principal and Superior of the convent, Sisters Anna 
Pompei, Rose Schimizzi, and Angelina Cicerale. Each Sister was assigned two classes in the 
school of eight grades with a total of four classrooms. The Sisters first lived in two and a half 
rooms in the school building. Later, a house was purchased to provide for a convent. 


The Sisters taught school and also conducted catechetical classes, visited families, trained 
altar boys, took care of altar linens, organized adult and children’s choirs and parish 


sodalities. The Sisters remained at Holy Redeemer for nineteen years, after which they were 
withdrawn in June 1965. 


In November 1947, three Religious Teachers Filippini were sent to St. Anthony parish in 


Akron to Open a mission: Sister Mary Di Benedetto, Superior, Sisters Bernardine Paglia and 
Mary Capozzelli. 


As in their other missions, the Sisters organized catechetical classes for children, visited 


families, took care of the altar and altar linens, trained altar boys, conducted adult and 
children’s choirs and moderated parish activities. 


In 1954, an elementary school was built, and it was blessed in September 1955, when it 
was opened with grades 1-4. Sister Grace Ferrazzano was appointed as Principal and was 
also Superior of the convent. 


In 1958 a new convent was built to replace the small structure that had housed the 
Sisters. 


To date, the Religious Teachers Filippini staff St. Anthony School and participate in parish 
activities accordingly. 


* = THE SISTERS, SERVANTS OF THE 
~~ IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY 


AG OPENNESS TO the Will of God was characteristic of the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary from the community's earliest days. The founder, a Baltimore 
religious, Sister Mary Theresa Maxis, had originally wished to enter a religious community of 
strict observance. In obedience she accepted a command to go to Monroe, Michigan and 
establish a Catholic school. When she arrived, she was met by two other women who were 
to assist her. It was thus that the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary were 
established November 10, 1845. 


Modeling their rule on the teaching of Saint Alphonsus Ligouri, they began the work of 
establishing a religious community dedicated to education. The original mission of the new 
community was “to respond to the needs of the people” and it was one that guided and 
shaped the ministry of the Sisters through the ensuing years. 


The growth of the community can be gauged by the fact it was soon accepting schools 
outside the Michigan area. In 1862 they accepted the school of Saint Mary in Painesville, 
Ohio, part of the Cleveland Diocese. Three sisters took charge of the education of 123 
children. By 1877 when the sisters withdrew from the parish, the school had grown to 210 
pupils and the parish had constructed a new building to accommodate them. 


Their ministry once again took them to the Cleveland Diocese in 1905 when they 
accepted charge of Saint Mary School in Lorain. While they served there, the Sisters were 
responsible for the grade school and the establishment of a parish high school in 1909. Their 
ministry to the people of Lorain continued until 1973 when the sisters withdrew. 


In 1907 the sisters once again answered the call to assist when they took charge of Saint 
Vincent parish grade and high school in Akron. The sisters continued in that ministry until 
1939. In 1908 they began teaching at St. Mary parish in Akron and taught there until 1974. 


In 1949 the sisters opened a school for the newly established parish of Saint Mark in 
western Cleveland. The sisters relinquished responsibility for the school in 1981 but they 
continued in pastoral ministry at the parish until 1996. 


The experience of the sisters at Saint Mark conformed to the experience of the community 
as a whole. In recent years the ministries of the community have diversified markedly though 
still remaining in a parish setting. The Second Vatican Council and the renewal of religious 
life has had a profound impact on the ministry patterns of the Sisters, Servants of the 
immaculate Heart of Mary, but the fundamental mission of the community “to respond to the 
needs of the people” has remained the same. The sisters shaped their responses to this ideal 
even as they, like other religious communities, have dealt with the current issues of fewer, 
though more mature candidates, a diversity of choices within ministries and the increasing 
need for long-range planning and accountability. 


* * SISTERS, SERVANTS OF MARY IMMACULATE 


HOUGH THE SISTERS Servants of Mary Immaculate only came to Cleveland in 1976 

at the invitation of Bishop James A. Hickey, they were founded over 100 years earlier 
on Oct. 7, 1878 (Feast of the Holy Rosary) in Warsaw, Poland, during a time of religious 
persecution. Capuchin Father Honorat Kozminski created a new form of religious life in 
which the habit and cloister, the external symbols of traditional religious life, were 
dispensed with, and the evangelical counsels were retained. Fr. Honorat focused on the 
hidden life of Jesus and Mary at Nazareth as a model, 


Openness to the needs of the Church and undertaking new apostolic works for the 
benefit of Church and society are the hallmarks of the Sisters Servants of Mary 
Immaculate, who have both a Marian and a Franciscan spirit. The Sisters particularly 
serve the sick, aged, the forgotten and lonely. In the United States, the Sisters have their 
provincial headquarters in Catonville, Maryland where they conduct a home for the sick 
and elderly, particularly the Polish. They also engage in other ministries. 


Although it took over one year and a half after Bishop Hickey’s original invitation for 
the Sisters to make arrangements, on May 6, 1976, Sr. Amelia along with Sisters Barbara, 
Marianna, Christine, and Irene arrived in Cleveland, to begin their ministry of home 
visitation to the elderly. Under the auspices of Catholic Charities, the Sisters came to 
serve and to be a presence to the many poor, neglected, forgotten, and frail elderly shut- 
ins of the parishes in the southeast area of Cleveland, also known as Slavic village. 


Early in their ministry in Cleveland, the Sisters Servants clarified their purpose: To 
minister to the spiritual needs of the elderly of the Polish families and their corporal needs 
as far as possible; and to educate the families and the community to understand the 
needs of the elderly and to recognize their respective responsibilities to the elderly. 


Aware of the need for training and education for her Sisters in order to provide quality 
care, Sr. Amelia worked to enable her sisters to obtain specialized training in nursing and 
social work. Early in their work in the Diocese, the Sisters were expected to prepare and 
implement liturgies in Polish for three parishes in addition to their work in home health 
care, hospital and nursing home visitation, connecting elderly with services, and bringing 
the Eucharist to the home bound. In the 20 years that the Sisters have been in the 
Diocese, their work has expanded into a continuum of services. 


The current work of the Sisters is their agency, Special Ministry to the Aged, under the 
auspices of Catholic Charities. The ministry provides, or arranges for basic human needs 
such as food, shelter, health care, social and health services for older adults who wish to 
live independently as long as possible. The ministry, which responds on a 24 hour basis, 
is staffed by five sisters with professional backgrounds in nursing, social work, and 
occupational therapy. The first director of the Special Ministry to the Aged was Sr. Amelia 
Kuska; the current director is Sr. Anna Kaszuba. 


Special Ministry to the Aged is one of Cleveland's first providers of case management, 
linking clients with needed service providers. Among the special programs the Sisters 
have developed is the “Phone Companion Reassurance Program” where volunteers are 
trained and connected to homebound elderly who have little or no family support as well 
as other individual and group services. 


The Sisters believe that “Special Ministry to the Aged differs from other established 
services for the elderly because the spiritual needs of the people are recognized and the 
recipients of the services are generally those who have language difficulties, and therefore 
cannot seek adequate help to meet their needs.” 


THE URSULINES OF CLEVELAND 


HEN IN 1839 the late Archbishop Purcell of Cincinnati passed through England on 

his way to Rome, he kindly took charge of two young ladies who were going from 
London to attend school at the Ursuline Convent at Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. The 
chaplain of the French Convent at Boulogne was a zealous young priest, Amadeus Rappe, 
who thus formed the acquaintance of the American Bishop and learned from him of the 
great need of priests in his vast diocese. These facts so impressed the young priest that in 
little more than a year later he resigned his chaplaincy and devoted himself to the 
American missions. 


In 1847 Amadeus Rappe was consecrated first Bishop of Cleveland. He went to France 
in 1849 to seek aid for his diocese. On his return he brought with him priests, 
seminarians and Nuns from Boulogne-sur-Mer. The Ursuline Nuns who came to 
Cleveland were: Mother Mary of the Annunciation Beaumont, Mother Charles Bourdelier, 
Mother des Seraphine Young, Sister Benoit Picquot, and an English lady, Arabella 
Seymour. 


They reached New York on the 6th of August, 1850, and arrived in Cleveland on the 
8th of August. The Nuns took possession of the home on Euclid Avenue located a few 
hundred feet west of Erie Street. A chapel was immediately improvised, the temporary 
altar consisting of their trunks. Reverend Louis de Goesbriand celebrated Mass for them 
the following morning. 


On September 8, 1850 the Ursulincs opened their school for 300 pupils. A boarding 
school, day school and a parochial school were started on that first day in existing 
buildings on the grounds. Soon more buildings were erected to accommodate the 
growing community of Nuns and the increase in student enrollment. 


In 1853 Bishop Rappe obtained a dispensation from Rome for the Nuns to leave 
their cloistered home to teach at St. Patrick’s School on Fulton Street. Expansion and 
change continued for the small group of Nuns as they founded new convents in Toledo 
(1854), Tiffin (1863), and Youngstown (1874). 


Business matters were a concern for the Nuns as changes were affecting their 
situation. This small band of women incorporated their community in 1854, becoming 
the second corporation in Cleveland. The Nuns also obtained a charter from the State 
of Ohio, November 17, 1871 to confer such degrees as any college or university in 
Ohio could confer. Thus these women secured a stability in business matters before the 
City of Cleveland was 35 years old. 


As the business district of Cleveland grew it enveloped the original convent on 
Euclid Avenue and new sites for students and Nuns were necessary. The Gilbert estate 
in Nottingham, Ohio was purchased in 1874 for the boarding students. A depression 
prevented the erection of a building for four years, but the determination of the Sisters 
prevailed and the boarding school, Villa Angela, opened in 1878. On the same 
property the Sisters opened a boarding school for small boys in 1886. Until that time 
the Sisters had only taught girls. 


The fact was apparent that the convent property on Euclid Avenue was no longer 
suitable for the Nuns and their work. Its sale was decided on by the community in 
May, 1890 with the condition that the Nuns use the premises for three years free of 
rent until a new convent could be erected. Five lots on the corner of Wilson and 
Scovill Avenues were purchased. The new magnificent building was ready for the 
opening of school in September, 1893. 


Circumstances again necessitated the moving of the convent from the Wilson 
Avenue site (E. 55 Street) to temporary quarters at Villa Angela in 1941. The 
Motherhouse in Pepper Pike was completed in 1958 and is now the present location of 
the Ursuline Sisters. Ursuline College relocated from Cleveland Heights to the Pepper 
Pike grounds in 1967. The foresight and business acumen of the small band of 
Ursulines who came to Cleveland in 1850 have gifted the Order with the richness of 
the fruits of their labors, the stability of business matters, and the continued support of 
the Cleveland community. 


“” THE URSULINES OF YOUNGSTOWN 


|" SEPTEMBER, 1874, at the request of the Reverend Patrick H. Brown, pastor of St. 
Columba Church, Youngstown, Bishop Richard Gilmour of Cleveland permitted the 
Ursulines from his diocese to begin a new foundation in Youngstown. At 11:00 a.m. on 
September 18, 1874, Father Brown met Mother Theresa Foley, Sister Ursula Croxton, 
Sister Angela Brown, his sister, Sister St. John Radnor, Sister Felix Polion, and Sister 
James Sullivan at the railroad station. After dining at the rectory, the sisters moved into 
a small frame building adjoining St. Columba School. 


On September 22, four days later, the sisters opened classes for 60 girls at St. 
Columba’s, joining forces with the lay teachers who had formerly staffed the school and 
who continued to instruct the boys. Two other “firsts” also occurred that same day. In the 
largest room of the convent, Sister Felix opened a private school for 25 students, while in 
the parlor Sister Angela enrolled 10 music pupils. 


Despite the Panic of 1878, which had crippled the mills in Youngstown area for nearly 
six years, the sisters decided upon an immediate addition to the convent. Construction 
began on September 24, 1874, six days after their arrival. The new wing, which included 
two large classrooms, was completed on November 18. 


In 1878, Father Joseph Eiler, pastor of St. Joseph, Youngstown, asked Bishop Gilmour 
for Ursuline Sisters to be assigned to his school which had been operating with lay 
teachers since 1870. The Bishop asked the Toledo Ursulines to send some sisters to the 
Youngstown Community. Four sisters arrived in July and four more in August, permitting 
the return to Cleveland of the sisters who had come in 1874. Mother M. Lawrence 
McCaffrey of Toledo, was appointed Superior, replacing Mother M. Louis who returned to 
Cleveland. 


The Toledo Community held elections during the 1880 Christmas holidays. As a result, 
the sisters sent from Toledo were recalled in January 1881. However, Sister Marguerita 
from Toledo remained in Youngstown until August 2, 1888. Mother Lawrence remained in 
Youngstown until her death in 1924, serving as Superior for thirty-one years. The first five 
Cleveland Ursulines, who, with Mother Theresa Foley were originally sent to Youngstown, 
also remained permanently. 


An early decision made by Mother Lawrence was to purchase the property occupied 
by the community and rented to them by Father Mears, St. Columba’s new pastor. By 
December 1881, the $6,000 debt had been reduced to $3,200. Father Mears, in the 
name of St. Columba Parish, then donated that sum to the Community to retire the debt. 


Consequently, Mother Lawrence had the Community incorporated in June 1882, “for 
the purpose of education” under the title “Ursuline Academy of the Holy Name of Jesus.” 


Bishop Gilmour presided over the first Clothing Ceremony in Youngstown on 
November 16, 1880. Miss Mary Griffin (Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart) and Miss Mary 
Lacy (Sister Mary of the Incarnation) received the Ursuline habit and began their 
novitiate. The following July the Bishop returned for a second ceremony. Sister M. 
Columba Gettins, who had made her novitiate in the Toledo convent, pronounced her 
vows in the first Profession Ceremony, while Sister Mary of the Blessed Sacrament 
Wheland and Sister Eugene Huggins were clothed. 


The expansion of Catholic education in Youngstown provided new opportunities for 
the Ursulines. On February 12, 1883, four sisters opened Immaculate Conception School, 
Youngstown, while a second sister was added to St. Joseph’s faculty. Five years later, in 
1888, three Ursulines began to teach in the newly opened St. Ann’s School and two more 
staffed subsidiary school to St. Columba’s on Franklin Avenue. 


In 1896, with the community numbering thirty-eight, Mother Lawrence applied to 
Bishop Horstman, successor to Bishop Gilmour, to spend $30,000 to erect a new 
convent. In her letter, the Ursulines’ General Superior listed the corporation’s assets as 


$8,000 cash on hand and $12,000 due us from the parishes of this city. 


Ground was broken for the 115’ x 48’ building on May 18, 1896 and the cornerstone 
laid on June 30. The sisters moved into the four-story brick structure in February, 1897, a 
home they occupied until 1963. 


Subsequently, in the fall of 1905 Ursuline High School came into being as Mother M. 
Joseph expanded the “pay school” to include grades 9-12. Total enrollment for September, 
1905, was about 150, with all classes being held at the Rayen Avenue Convent. 


Within these years the Ursulines also extended their work in the parish schools. SS. 
Cyril & Methodius School in Youngstown was opened in 1904; SS. Peter and Paul, in 
1912; and St. Rose, Girard, in 1914. 


In 1918, Mother Joseph proposed that the Community purchase the Chauncey 
Andrews mansion on Wick Avenue. The sale was completed in February, 1919 and the 
high school students, now numbering forty, moved to their new location. Classes were 
held in the former mansion until the new school building was completed in 1925. 


During the 1920s the Ursulines also extended their apostolate at the elementary level. 
In 1921, Holy Name School on the West Side of Youngstown was opened. On the East 
Side, in 1923, Sacred Heart School opened. In 1925 the first “mission” school was 
accepted by the Ursulines: St. Patrick’s in Leetonia. St. John School in Campbell, Ohio 
began in 1926. The following year, St. Charles, Boardman, opened, but closed in 1932, 
only to reopen in 1952. In 1930, St. Nicholas School in Struthers opened. 


In an effort to broaden the opportunity for a Catholic secondary education, co- 
education was begun in 1930 in the Ursuline High School. The enrollment for 1930 was 
315, with a record 180 freshmen. 


Youngstown became a diocese in 1943. The Youngstown Ursulines history from that 
time on belonged to their new diocese. 


£ : THE VINCENTIAN SISTERS OF CHARITY 


HE CONGREGATION OF Vincentian Sisters of Charity of Bedford, Ohio, was 

established in September 1928 by Bishop Joseph Schrembs of the Diocese of 
Cleveland for the needs of a large Slovak population in the area. He applied to the 
Vincentian Sisters in Pittsburgh but permission had to be granted from the Congregation 
in Szatmar, Rumania, to which the Pittsburgh community was still attached. Permission 
was granted and five sisters left Pittsburgh for Bedford, Ohio. The Vincentian Sisters of 
Charity trace their origins to Empress Caroline of Austria who adapted the original rule of 
St. Vincent de Paul in founding the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul on September 
15, 1835. It was this foundation in Austria from which the sisters in Szatmar, Rumania, 
came and migrated to America where five sisters established the Vincentian Sisters of 
Charity in 1902 in Pittsburgh to minister to Slovak immigrants. The Bishop of Cleveland, 
Joseph Schrembs, offered the sisters an estate on the outskirts of Cleveland with the 
provision that they establish a novitiate there and teach in his growing Slovak parishes. 


The first two women to enter the community as postulants came on September 15, 1928 
and were joined by another on October 28. 


From 1929 to 1939 the Pittsburgh community supported and nurtured its Bedford 
extension until the latter became an autonomous community in 1939. The membership 
had grown to 65 sisters in ten years. Mother Mary John Berchmans Fialko was appointed 
the first General Superior in 1939, a position which she held until her death in 1959. 


In 1935 when there was a sufficient number of sisters who had received their teaching 
training, the first two schools were opened. Although the primary purpose of the 
community was to minister to Slovak immigrants, the commitment to elementary 
education extended to non-Slovak parishes in the suburbs as the Diocese expanded. 


By the 1960s the Vincentian Sisters operated a total of eighteen elementary schools in 
the Cleveland and Youngstown dioceses. They can recall providing food for struggling 
families and teaching young immigrant mothers how to shop. 


Although their primary mission was elementary education, particularly in immigrant 
parishes in Cleveland, the Vincentian Sisters also entered the fields of nursing and care for 
the elderly since the early days of the congregation's founding. Sisters also administered 
and taught in parish schools of religion, and worked in domestic services at Borromeo 
Seminary, the Bishop’s Residence, and the Cathedral Rectory until the late 1970s. 


The Vincentian Sisters owned and operated Lumen Cordium High School for Girls from 
1963 to 1987 at which time the building was retro-fitted as an assisted living facility for 
the elderly still operated by the community. 


Several sisters have served as nurses in Catholic hospitals and one municipal hospital 
in the Cleveland area They staff Villa Sancta Anna, a nursing home in Beachwood, Ohio. 
One nurse is assisting in the organization of a home health care program which is parish- 
based in Pineville, Kentucky. Another sister in Pineville teaches in the adult literacy 
program. These missions took place in the 1970s and early 80s, The teaching mission of 
the Vincentian Sisters includes, more recently, one associate professor and one assistant 
professor in two Cleveland Catholic colleges. One of these teachers is also a free-lance 
writer, 


In addition to parish ministries some congregation members are responding to the 
expressed need of many laity for retreats and spiritual direction. The community’s property 
is particularly conducive for this ministry since it has a small retreat house and a 
poustinia. 


** OTHER COMMUNITIES 


HE CHURCH OF Northern Ohio has been enriched by the gifts and talents of so many 

religious through the years. Some came from large communities located within the 
Diocese; others, whose provincial houses were in other regions, may have provided 
staffing for one parish or one institution for a limited period of time. Nevertheless their 
presence here was a gift and a blessing; their influence often transcended the 
neighborhood of a parish or the scope of an institution. 


We wish to give recognition to the following communities, realizing quite fully that we 
may have missed other communities. 


The Sisters of St. Casimir were organized in 1907 in Scranton, Pennsylvania. The 
primary ministry of the community was education. In 1911 the motherhouse was 
transferred to Chicago and became a base for the sisters’ work within the Lithuanian 
community. From 1962 through 1988 they taught the children at Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help school in Cleveland, leaving the Diocese when the school closed. 


The Sisters of St. Francis of Mount Providence also ministered in the Lithuanian 
community. They were teachers at St. George School in Cleveland from 1932 until 1970 


when the school closed. 


The Sisters of St. Francis of the Third Order (Minor Conventuals) from Syracuse, New 
York served the school and parish community of St. Anthony in Lorain from 1925 through 


1987. 


The Franciscan Sisters of Christ the King served both the Slovenian and Croatian 
communities in Cleveland by providing teachers for both St. Paul Croatian Church from 
1920 through 1986. In 1929 they took over the administration of Saint Christine School 
in Euclid and provided staffing until 1988. 


From 1955 through 1964 the Sisters of the Congregation de Notre Dame of Staten 
Island, New York provided educational leadership at Saint Paschal Baylon Parish in 
Highland Heights. 


In 1922 the Social Mission Sisters of Hungary came to the Diocese of Cleveland at the 
invitation of Bishop Joseph Schrembs. The Sisters began a ministry of home visits and 
sacramental instruction of children and adults. They did parish census interviews and 
helped set up social activities for children. Saint Margaret of Hungary was the first parish 
to benefit from their diversified apostolate. By 1932 they were also serving the 
neighborhoods surrounding Our Lady of Mount Carmel Parish on Woodhill Road and 
Saint Agnes Parish on Euclid Avenue. The Kinsman-Mt. Pleasant area benefited from 
ministry centered at both St. Cecilia and Epiphany parishes. In 1934 the sisters began 
working in Immaculate Conception Parish in Cleveland. 


The Sisters also worked in parish census efforts and organized special ministries to the 
poor at various Ohio and Michigan parishes. In 1947 they made the decision to locate 


their motherhouse and apostolate in the Diocese of Tucson at the invitation of the bishop 
there. 


The Sisters of St. Francis of Perpetual Adoration contributed greatly to the health care 
ministry in the Diocese. Originally founded in Westphalia in 1860, they were among the 
many victims of Bismarck’s Kulturkampf. In 1875 they arrived in Lafayette, Indiana. In 
1884 they accepted an invitation to begin taking care of the sick in a remodeled school 
building on Broadway that would be the first home of St. Alexis Hospital. From 1890 
through 1916 they administered St. John Hospital on the west side of Cleveland. St. 
Alexis Hospital would remain the focus of their ministry until 1994 when the community 
left the Diocese. Their religious, like Sister Emmalita who spent 36 years in service to the 
people of Cleveland, touched many lives as they nursed the sick. 


RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 


OF MEN IN THE 
DIOCESE OF CLEVELAND 


BENEDICTINE MONKS (SAINT ANDREW ABBEY) 


N THE LATE FIFTH Century, Saint Benedict left the distractions of society to find God as a 

hermit. His reputation for holiness drew many followers and Benedict became a spiritual father 
(abbot) to many. The Benedictine way spread rapidly throughout Europe, with nearly 2,000 
monasteries by the year 1000. 

in 1846, Bavarian monks from Metten immigrated to Latrobe, Pennsylvania, and established 
St. Vincent’s Archabbey. In 1885, monks from St. Vincent's founded St. Procopius Abbey to serve 
Czech immigrant families in Chicago. At a fall 1921 executive council meeting of the Slovak 
Catholic Federation in Youngstown, Ohio, a proposal was made to sponsor a Benedictine 
monastery in Cleveland with a boys’ high school for Slovak immigrants. 

Father Gregory Vaniscak, a young Benedictine American-Slovak present at the meeting, wrote 
Abbot Valentine Kohlbeck for support. Federation secretary Father Stefan Kocis approached 
Cleveland Bishop Joseph Schrembs (whose brother was a Benedictine monk) and he approved. 
Father John Liscinsky willingly resigned as pastor of St. Andrew Parish in Cleveland. On January 
| 9, 1922, the monks of St. Procopius Abbey voted to send monks to begin a monastery. Abbot 
Valentine sent Father Stanislaus Gmuca, who arrived at St. Andrew's on February 5, 1922. Father 
Stanislaus built a church-school building and remodeled the rectory to house six monks. Father 
George Luba came to organize a high school. On September 12, 1927 Benedictine High School 


opened with 35 students. 

In 1928 Father Gregory came to Cleveland as superior. Father Stanislaus was appointed pastor (489) 
of newly-created St. Benedict's Parish on East Boulevard. On August 12, 1929, the monastery 
became an independent priory; Father Gregory was elected the first Prior. In the fall of 1929, the 
monastery and high school moved into the newly-purchased facilities of Mount St. Mary’s 
Institute for Girls on Buckeye Road. 

On July 13, 1934, with 35 professed monks, St. Andrew’s Priory became an abbey. Father 
Stanislaus was elected the first abbot on August 8. Serving 12 years as abbot, he directed a growing 
abbey and built a new high school building in 1940. Abbot Theodore Kojis was elected in 1946. On 
July 11, 1950, ground was broken for a new monastery, which was dedicated by Archbishop Edward 
Hoban on August 6, 1952. In 1960, the abbey had 78 professed monks, its highest membership. 


Abbot Jerome Koval, abbot from 1966-81, brought a Vatican |! model of receptive, humane, 
shared leadership to guide the community through renewal of monastic life. Despite 14 deaths, it 
was the only monastery in the American Cassinese Federation to increase membership during this 
period. In 1978, Abbot Jerome and Prior Roger Gries led the community through a year-long 
study to chart its future. Rapid neighborhood racial and denominational change had raised the 
issue of relocating the monastery and high school. On March 21, 1979, the feast of St. Benedict, 
encouraged by God's blessings, steady vocations, perseverance of professed members, gradual 


growth in school enrollment, lack of serious crime against the monastery or school, and renewed 
awareness of the vow of stability (which binds a monk to one monastic house for life), the monks 
announced their decision to remain in the Buckeye-Woodland area. 


Abbot Roger Gries, the fourth abbot, was elected on June 9, 1981. A successful capital 
campaign with a five million dollar goal was launched in December, 1983. The high school was 
extensively remodeled; a three-floor wing, cloister walkway and garage were added to the 
monastery. A new abbey church was erected, replacing the cramped basement chapel. 


The monks of St. Andrew Abbey have a four-fold mission: to praise God in communal prayer 
and monastic life, to educate young men in the Benedictine tradition, to preserve and promote 
the spiritual and cultural life of the Slovak people, and to assist the Church in parish ministry and 
chaplaincies. Communal prayer, especially liturgy and daily chanting of the Liturgy of the Hours, 
is the primary contribution of Benedictine monastic life to the Church. Benedictine High School, 
a college preparatory program for 350 boys on the monastery grounds, has 11 monks on staff. 
Others work in the abbey. Monks staff St. Andrew and Assumption parishes in Cleveland. Monks 
also serve as chaplains to convents, homes for the aged, and hospitals in Cleveland and outside 
the diocese. Living vows of obedience, conversion of life (encompassing celibacy and poverty), 
and stability, monks of St. Andrew Abbey maintain the unique Benedictine life, blending the 
contemplative and active. 


BROTHERS OF THE HOLY CROSS 


ATHER JAMES FRANCIS Dujarie founded the Brothers of St. Joseph (the original name of 

the Brothers of Holy Cross) in LeMans, France in the early 1800s. His idea was to form a 
new religious order to assist the diocesan clergy and to open Catholic elementary schools. 
Although the Brothers continued to teach in some elementary schools, secondary schools 
became their principal apostolate. When Fr. Dujarie became ill, Father Basil Anthony 
Moreau was asked to assume leadership of the young community. He united the Brothers of 
St. Joseph with an association of auxiliary priests he had founded to establish the religious ot 
Holy Cross. In September 1841, six Holy Cross Brothers and their chaplain came to open a 
school in Vincennes, Indiana. In November 1842, the Bishop of Vincennes exchanged the 
Brothers’ school in Vincennes with diocesan property in South Bend, including a chapel, 
Notre Dame du Lac, the beginning of the University of Notre Dame. 


At the express invitation of Bishop Edward F. Hoban, who had been educated by the 
Brothers in Chicago, Holy Cross Brothers began exploring the feasibility of opening a boys’ 
preparatory school in the diocese. On September 24,1945, Brothers Theophane Schmitt 
C.S.C. and Gonzaga Day C.S.C. came to Cleveland to complete real estate negotiations 
prior to opening a preparatory boarding/day school on the Drury Estate in the Cleveland 
suburb of Gates Mills. At this time, they also held their first meeting with Bishop Hoban. To 
honor Bishop Richard Gilmour, the second bishop of the Cleveland Diocese, the school was 
named Gilmour Academy. The school opened in September 1947, with Brother Theophane 
Schmitt C.S.C. as the first headmaster; the others who joined him that first year were 
Brothers Gonzaga Day C.S.C., Loyola Christoph C.S.C., and Christopher Bauer C.S.C. 


Just a few years later, Bishop Hoban invited the Holy Cross Brothers to establish and 


conduct a high school on the West Side of Cleveland. St. Edward the Confessor High School 
opened in Lakewood, Ohio on September 6, 1949, with Brother John William Donoghue 
C.S.C. as the founding principal. In September 1953, the Holy Cross Brothers established 
Archbishop Hoban High School in Akron; Brother Noel Romanek C.S.C. was the founding 
principal. Archbishop Hoban became co-educational in 1973. From the beginning of these 
institutions, the Fathers of Holy Cross served as chaplains to the Brothers’ houses and taught 
in the schools. 

For a half century, the presence of the Congregation has been strong in education, having 
influenced thousands of students seeking Catholic education. In recent years, Holy Cross, 
like many religious communities, has been affected by declining vocations and the aging of 
its members. Thus, it is less visibly present in the actual administration and teaching of the 
schools. Nevertheless, the moral presence of Holy Cross Brothers remains strong as the spirit 
and traditions are handed down through the board, administration and faculty of each 
institution. Concerted efforts are being made to assure that this happens as the Congregation 
is gradually and systematically overseeing the transfer of the schools to competent and 
dedicated lay Boards of Trustees. 


Because Holy Cross was founded to respond to the particular needs of the Le Mans 
diocese, one of the community’s charisms has been to be open to emerging needs wherever 
Holy Cross is located. Although the community's ministry in the diocese is still primarily in 
secondary education, a few Brothers serve in other capacities, including parish religious 
education and pastoral ministry, vocation work, and health care. Should the bishop ® 
determine the need for a new direction in ministry, and should the Brothers concur that the 
particular gifts of the Brothers can best be used in response to the new direction, there 
would be no hesitation in undertaking whatever was necessary, always given the availability 
of qualified personnel. 


=~ CONGREGATION OF THE BLESSED 
| SACRAMENT FATHERS 


The CONGREGATION OF the Blessed Sacrament was founded in 1856 in Paris, France, by 
the “Apostle of the Eucharist,” Saint Peter Julian Eymard, to highlight the importance of the 
Eucharist in the Christian life. Members of the Blessed Sacrament Community combine ministry 


with contemplation, all oriented toward living the Eucharistic mystery in imitation of Christ's gift 
of self. 


In 1900, the Blessed Sacrament Community established its first foundation in this country at 
Saint Jean Baptiste Church in New York City. The Blessed Sacrament Community sent its 
members to Montreal for philosophy and theology, but desired to establish a scholasticate in the 
United States, preferably in a French-speaking area. 


The Blessed Sacrament Fathers and Brothers came to the Diocese of Cleveland in October 
1931 at the invitation of Bishop Joseph Schrembs, who said, “What | want is a Blessed 
Sacrament Community that has perpetual adoration, and let the Lord find adorers in all the 
varied nationalities of my diocese.” Responding to the Bishop’s invitation, the Community came 
to Cleveland and established their novitiate and St. Joseph Major Seminary at 17608 Euclid 
Avenue, which became known throughout the area as “The Chapel on the Hill.” The beginnings 
were humble: at first, the 29 religious lived in a private home. Textbooks were donated and the 
faculty came from Canada. 


New facilities including residence, classrooms, library and chapel were needed for the 
growing community. By 1935, when the new chapel was built and dedicated, there were 52 
members including the novices. 


Initially, Blessed Sacrament Fathers preached at Forty Hours Devotions and parish missions, 
assisted with Mass and Confessions at various convents and parishes. At first, the Community 
had only one car and one driver, so each place which requested help had to provide 
transportation. After the chapel was dedicated, it was opened to the public for daily Eucharistic 
adoration and special weekly services. 


In early 1953, Archbishop Edward F. Hoban entrusted care of the newly-formed parish of 
Saint Paschal Baylon in then-rural Highland Heights to the Blessed Sacrament Community. 
Father John O’Brien $.S.S. and Brother Edward Mullen S.S.S., both of whom were serving at St. 
Jean Baptiste Church in New York City, were assigned to St. Paschal. After driving cross country 
in an old truck loaded with church and household furnishings, they moved into a 125 year-old 
farmhouse, the only building on church property in September. The living room was converted 
into a temporary chapel for weekdays; Sunday Masses were celebrated at the Richmond Theater 
on Mayfield Road. On August 15, 1954, ground was broken for the first (temporary) church and 
school of eight classrooms and gym. The first Mass was celebrated in the new church on 
October 18, 1955. As the parish grew, so did the involvement of the Blessed Sacrament 
Community. In December 1956, a new rectory-monastery was dedicated and three additional 
priests and three brothers took up residence to assist in the parish and be present in prayer 
during daily Eucharistic exposition (8:30am-8:30pm). Blessed Sacrament Seminarians taught in 
the parish religious education (CCD) classes and priests assisted with parish Masses and 
devotions as needed. 


' 


In June 1964, after more than thirty years on Euclid Avenue in Cleveland, the seminary 
relocated to Highland Heights. Beginning in the late 1960s, seminarians began attending the 
Jesuit School of Theology in Chicago, although the novitiate remained in Highland Heights until 
the 1980s, when it was relocated to Menasha, Wisconsin. In 1978, the headquarters for the 
Province of Saint Ann was transferred to Cleveland. On February 24, 1986, Provincial Superior 
Donald Pelotte S.S.S. was named Coadjutor Bishop of Gallup, New Mexico. 


The Blessed Sacrament Fathers and Brothers continue to serve at St. Paschal Baylon, do 
writing, preaching, and catechesis on the Eucharist, and are involved in various other ministries. 
A new effort of Eucharistic evangelization, The Life in the Eucharist Seminar and associated 


programs, was launched in the early 1990s and has spread rapidly. There are 1,000 Blessed 
Sacrament Fathers and Brothers in 35 countries. 


“* CONGREGATION OF ST. JOSEPH 


ESPONDING TO THE request of Archbishop Edwin Byrne, Archbishop of Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
Ri: first confreres of the Congregation of St. Joseph arrived in Albuquerque in 1949. By the early 
1960s, other confreres from Italy and South America had completed their education and obtained 
teaching certificates in the United States. The community soon was running a small high school for 
boys and two parishes in the southern section of Albuquerque. Following the example of other 


religious communities, the Congregation of St. Joseph began enrolling its seminarians in religious 
houses and seminaries in the eastern half of the United States. 


Through an alumnus of its high school, who was teaching at Elyria Catholic High School, the 
community received permission from the Cleveland Diocese for its confreres to teach in Elyria. 
Between 1964 and 1986, an average of five confreres taught at Elyria Catholic High School. With the 
cooperation of the Diocese and the support of local pastors, the congregation purchased property in 
Avon, Ohio and built a residential house. In 1972, an addition was completed, allowing five more 
seminarians to reside there while attending classes at Borromeo and St. Mary Seminaries. Father 
Lawrence Tosco was responsible for the students’ formation and served as a faculty member at St. 
Mary Seminary. 493) 


In 1977, responding to the confreres’ dedication to youths, the Cleveland Diocese asked the 
congregation to administer to the needs of Holy Rosary Parish in Cleveland’s Little Italy 
neighborhood. Hundreds of area students attended the parish school and the nearby Murray Hill 
High School. Within a few years, however, the area’s student population fell; the high school closed 
and Holy Rosary School’s enrollment fell to 80 students. The Provincial Chapter of 1988 decided to 
withdraw from the parish and pursue other ministries. Eight years later, a confrere joined the faculty 
of Lorain Catholic High School as a teacher and campus minister. In the early 1990s, Elyria Catholic 
High School implemented new hiring policies, which led the congregation to withdraw quietly from 
the school and assign members to other ministries. 


Following the charism of the congregation, the Avon community took responsibility for directing 
the Youth Search Program in Lorain County, area Boy Scouts troops, and the chaplaincy of 
correctional institutions in nearby Grafton, Ohio. Along with serving as a house of formation and 
occasionally a novitiate, the facility was been used by area parishes and high schools for days of 
recollection and weekend retreats. During the summer months, various camps are organized for 
youths of different ages. The Congregation of St, Joseph is committed to continuing these services to 
the youth of Lorain County and it looks forward to expanding the Youth Retreat Center to 
accommodate larger groups. 


z < CAPUCHIN FRANCISCANS, PROVINCE OF SAINT AUGUSTINE 


gi CAPUCHINS ARE a branch of the Franciscan Order. They trace their origins back to the 
efforts of Father Mattheo de Bascio and his followers. In 1525 Father de Bascio and his followers 
announced their determination to create a religious community whose rule would follow a strict 
imitation of life led by Saint Francis of Assisi and his earliest followers. In 1529 this new community 
convened itself at Albacina, Italy and established governing constitutions which demanded a life of 
prayer coupled with contemplative life in a hermitage. The members of this community were 
popularly called “Capuchin,” a reference to the kind of hood attached to the robes they wore. 


The community grew rapidly, attracting those Franciscans who desired a life of greater austerity 
and simplicity. The emphasis on preaching the Gospel, as St. Francis did, to all people of all classes, 
created a community of energetic preachers who tirelessly called many to conversion and renewal. 
The Capuchin zeal helped combat the heresies rising in the 17th Century. The Capuchins launched 
an international missionary effort. 


This missionary zeal ultimately brought them to North America in 1632. Though Capuchins from 
throughout the world provided service to American Catholics in the 18th Century, today’s American 
communities trace their origins to Switzerland and Bavaria. 


Fearing extinction due to the pressure of Bismarck’s Kulturkampf, a handful of Capuchin religious 
arrived in the United States in 1873. This small remnant made the Church of Saint Augustine in 
Pittsburgh the foundation of a flourishing religious community which now serves in both parishes 
and various apostolates in Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Kansas, Ohio, and Missouri. 


In October of 1978 the Capuchin Provincial accepted the request of Bishop James A. Hickey to 
establish a ministry in Ohio. The Capuchin community also agreed to transfer their college formation 
and academic program to the former Borromeo College in Wickliffe. 


The Capuchins, under the leadership of Father Gary Stakem, O.F. M. Cap., took charge of 
the parish of the Conversion of Saint Paul in Cleveland, ministering both to the parishioners and 
to the Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration. The community also provided pastoral 
assistance to the nearby Cathedral of Saint John the Evangelist. From 1984 to 1993 the 
Capuchins served the African-American parish of Saint Thomas Aquinas. The parish closed in 
1993, but the work of the Capuchins made the transition easier. Since 1990 the Capuchins have 
served the parish communities of Saint Philip Neri and Holy Trinity-Saint Edward, both inner city 
parishes in Cleveland. Both parishes host a number of community outreach programs. The parish 
community of Saint Philip Neri and Divine Word in Kirtland have created an effective partnership in 
the spirit of The Church in the City initiative of the Diocese. 


The Capuchin charism of Franciscan simplicity coupled with zeal for Gospel values and the 
willingness to be of service has benefitted all the parishes which have been served by Capuchin 
priests and brothers. 


“= CONVENTUAL FRANCISCANS 


Y THE EARLY 13th century as the Franciscan Order grew, a continuing debate enveloped the 
community over whether the Franciscans could hold property in common. Several popes had 
decreed that this was possible, even though the practice seemed to violate both the Rule and 


Testament of Saint Francis. Even though Pope Leo X had definitively resolved the issue in 1517; 
this difficulty effectively split the Franciscans into the Friars Minor of the Observance and the 
Friars Minor Conventual. This papal decree which had ratified the split in the Franciscan Order 
caused the Conventuals to lose both houses and members to the Observants. The Protestant 
Reformation and the Turkish invasion stifled the growth of the community in Europe. 


A few Conventual Franciscans arrived in the United States prior to the 1850’s, but the 
corporate ministry dates from 1852 when Friars and brothers from Wurzburg arrived in 
Galveston, Texas to serve the Polish and German immigrants. From Texas the Conventuals went 
on to serve communities in New York and Pennsylvania. 


The first American province was organized in Trenton, New Jersey in 1872. In 1905 the 
Province of St. Anthony was established. This province had jurisdiction over Ohio. It was from 
this province that in 1912 Bishop Joseph Schrembs, the Bishop of Toledo, requested Friars and 
brothers to staff Our Lady of Consolation Shrine in Carey. The Franciscan zeal and diligence 
impressed the Bishop. 

In 1923 when it became evident that the east side of Lorain needed a parish, Schrembs, now 
Bishop of Cleveland, again sought priests from the Conventual Franciscan Order. Father Isadore 
Rafferty, OFM, Conv. was appointed the first pastor of Saint Anthony Parish. It was under his 
direction that a combination church/school building was finished in the fall of 1925. The parish 
began building the present church two years later and the first Mass took place on March 4, 
1928. 

In their missionary work in America the Conventuals had worked with any number of 
nationalities, so the diverse composition of Saint Anthony Parish did not present any obstacles to 
their ministry. Some of the ways Franciscan spirituality is manifested in the parish includes both a 
thriving Secular Franciscan Order and Tuesday evening devotions to St. Anthony. The Franciscan 
emphasis on conversion of the heart and openness to the Will of God has created an © 
environment where many renewal groups flourish. A Cursillo group has been meeting regularly 
for the last thirty-five years. 


The Franciscan spirit of simplicity and obedience to the Lord has brought many blessings to 
Lorain. 


a : FRANCISCAN FRIARS, PROVINCE OF THE ASSUMPTION 
OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


N 1887 SOME Polish Franciscan Friars under the leadership of Father Augustine Zeyts, 

OFM came to the United States and settled in Pulaski, Wisconsin in the Diocese of Green 
Bay, establishing the Assumption Province. The Friars of Assumption Province first came to 
the Diocese of Cleveland in the 1920s, serving as home missionaries, especially among the 
Polish Catholics. Franciscans of Assumption Province served as chaplains at Marymount 
Hospital and Convent in the 1970s and 1980s. 


From 1939-1941, four Friars of Assumption Province served as associate pastors of St. 
Stanislaus Church in the Newburgh-Slavic Village area of Cleveland, working especially with 
Polish- speaking people living in the area. In 1989, Auxiliary Bishop James P. Lyke, OFM 
invited the Assumption Province to assume pastoral responsibility for St. Stanislaus Parish, 
succeeding the Friars of Sacred Heart Province, who had served faithfully since 1906. The 
Assumption Province Friars have undertaken the restoration of St. Stanislaus Church, both to 
repair and restore its physical and artistic beauty and to insure its ability to serve the 
neighborhood and its people. 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS, PROVINCE OF THE SACRED HEART 


Te FRANCISCANS, founded by St. Francis of Assisi in 1209, rapidly spread throughout 
Europe. In 1858, Friars from the Holy Cross Province in Westphalia, Germany came to 
the United States and established the Sacred Heart Province in Teutopolis, Illinois. Ten years 
later, Bishop Louis Amadeus Rappe urgently requested the Franciscans to come to the 
Diocese of Cleveland to serve the German- American parishioners of St. Joseph Church on 
Woodland Avenue in Cleveland. On February 13, 1868, Fathers Capistran Zwinge, OFM 
and Dominic Droessler, OFM arrived to assume the administration of Saint Joseph Parish 
from the diocesan clergy. The Franciscans ministered for 118 years, until the parish closed in 
1986. For 17 years, between 1875 and 1892, the Franciscans also staffed St. Joseph College, 
located on the parish grounds. 


In 1904, Bishop Ignatius Horstmann gave permission to establish a monastery in the 
West Park area of Cleveland. In December 1921, Father Linus Koenemund, OFM received 
permission from Bishop Joseph Schrembs to establish a Third Order Franciscan fraternity 
there and on December 3, 1923, Father Columban Valentin, OFM became the first pastor of 
the new Our Lady of Angels Parish. The Province established their Philosophy House of 
Studies at Our Lady of Angels Monastery for Friars preparing for ordination. In 1987, the 
Franciscans transferred Our Lady of Angels Parish to the care of the diocesan clergy. The 
monastery became “Franciscan Village,” subsidized, independent housing for older adults. 


In 1906, Bishop Horstmann asked the Franciscans to undertake ministry at St. Stanislaus 
Church in the Newburgh-Slavic Village area of Cleveland. Fathers Theobald Kalamaja, OFM 
and Methodius Kielar, OFM and Brothers Zosimus and Basil were the first Friars assigned. 
Friars of Sacred Heart Province served at St. Stanislaus for 83 years — until 1989, when the 
Friars of Assumption Province accepted responsibility for staffing the parish. 


From the very beginning, the Friars were active in chaplaincy ministries. The Franciscans 
have served City Hospital since 1887, the Men’s and the Women’s House of Correction in 
Warrensville since 1929, and the Cuyahoga Juvenile Detention Home since 1951. The Friars 
also were chaplains at the County Infirmary for the Aged and Indigent (which, over the | 
years, was transformed into Sunny Acres and ultimately merged into the MetroHealth | 
system). In 1884, Father Kilian Schloesser, OFM was instrumental in inviting the Poor Sisters 
of St. Francis Seraph to come to Cleveland. They founded St. Alexis Hospital, which the 


the Friars served until 1934. 

Chaplaincy work in Warrensville led directly to the expansion of Franciscan ministry. 
Friars initially commuted daily from St. Joseph Friary. In 1942, the community established a 
new Friary on Richmond Road. With no parish nearby, local Catholic families began turning 
to the Franciscans for religious services. In July, 1944, the people presented a formal request, 
which the Franciscans referred to Bishop Edward F. Hoban. After study, on November 12, 
1945 Bishop Hoban established St. Jude Parish in Warrensville Heights, with Father Roman 
Hasenstab O.F.M. as founding pastor. 


In January 1959, the Franciscans accepted Bishop Hoban’s invitation to establish a 
Catholic high school in suburban Parma and staff a new parish adjacent to the high school. 
The diocese donated 35 acres of land and built the Friary, chapel and high school. Padua 
Franciscan High School opened in September 1961, with Father Jerome Baum O.F.M. as the 
first principal. In the ensuing 40 years, Padua Franciscan has served thousands of young men 
(and women since 1983, when the school became co-educational). 


The adjacent parish, St. Anthony of Padua Parish celebrated its first Mass July 12, 1959 at 
Parmadale, with Father Jeremy Fischer O.F.M. serving as the first pastor. The first Mass was 
offered in the original church building on January 29, 1961. 


Like most Religious Orders, the Franciscans have been affected by diminishing numbers 
of new members over the past two decades, which has necessitated a reassessment of 
institutional commitments. As a result, the Franciscans now minister only at Padua 
Franciscan High School and at Saint Jude in Warrensville; all other ministries have either 497) 
been closed or returned to the care of diocesan clergy. However, the Franciscans remain 
committed to ministry in the Diocese of Cleveland. 


. - MARYKNOLL FATHERS AND BROTHERS, THE CATHOLIC 
FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


HE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, the popular name for the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 

America, Inc, was established in 1911 by two priests, Father James A. Walsh and Father 
Thomas F. Price. The primary charism of the community is the formation and support of 
missionaries in Asia, Latin America, and Africa. The establishment of a house within the Diocese 
of Cleveland did not occur until 1936. In that year the governing council of Maryknoll had the 
Opportunity of purchasing the large home of Mrs. O'Neil, an Akron native and a devoted mission 
supporter. The Maryknoll community had envisioned work in the Midwest as a ways of involving 
more laity in the missionary effort and recruiting additional vocations to religious life. 


They announced plans for a junior seminary and had six students when it opened on 
September 8, 1937. The priests who were assigned to the Maryknoll house in Akron engaged in 
fund-raising, mission awareness, and vocational promotion in the dioceses located in Ohio, West 
Virginia, and western Pennsylvania. Cleveland’s Bishop at the time, the Most Reverend Joseph 
Schrembs, asked that the Maryknoll religious coordinate their fund-raising efforts with the 
diocesan office of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 


The increase in vocations in the postwar era caused the Maryknoll community to do some re- 
organization of their seminaries and houses of formation. The Akron house program was modified 
in the fall of 1947 so that it would serve only those in formation to become brothers. The 
seminarians were transferred to the novitiate in Bedford, Massachusetts. By the end of summer of 
1950 the Maryknoll community had decided to transfer that formation elsewhere. 


In 1951 the Maryknoll community here received the gift of the historic Walsh home in 
Cuyahoga Falls. This was done as a bequest of the late Margaret Walsh, a member of one of the 
oldest Catholic families in the Cuyahoga Falls area. The Walsh home provided a base for the 
Maryknoll priests and brothers who engaged in vocation promotion and mission education work 
throughout the Midwest. 


In 1960 the Maryknoll community moved to Paxton Road in Shaker Heights. By the mid-1960s 
this property had become too large, and they moved to a residence on Lake Avenue in Cleveland. 
Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann blessed this property on December 8, 1966. This currently serves 
as a base for their activities in the above mentioned dioceses. 


The original work of the Society still remains the same, but Maryknoll has refocused its 
attentions on its original fields of missionary endeavor where the Faith was for the most part 
unknown, namely China and other regions of the Far East. In response to the Second Vatican 
Council, the Maryknoll Fathers and Brothers have encouraged American Catholic laity to actively 
participate in the overseas mission effort. The Society formed a new missionary group of Catholics 
distinct from the Society, but possessing a similar charism —-the Maryknoll Mission Society of the 
Faithful. 


In 1965 with the advent of the diocesan mission in El Salvador, the Maryknoll community in 
El Salvador began working closely with the Cleveland missionaries. The civil unrest and the 
oppressive regime in El Salvador tragically cemented this relationship and gave the Church four 
martyrs. On December 2, 1980 Sister Dorothy Kazel, OSU and Jean Donovan, members of the 
Cleveland Mission Team and Maryknoll Sisters Ita Ford and Maura Clarke, were abducted, raped 
and murdered by soldiers as they drove home from the airport. This tragedy and the resulting 
investigations and trials caused many to think seriously about the role of the Mission Church and 
the impact of American foreign policy on Third World countries, and the moral consequences of 
our political choices. 

The gift of the Maryknoll community to the Diocese of Cleveland is its missionary charism. It 
challenges people to think globablly (beyond the concerns of parish and diocese). Ultimately, this 
strengthens the local church. 


ee 
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“* THE MISSIONARY SERVANTS OF THE MOST HOLY TRINITY 
aire t Teoh oe ne ee 


HE MISSIONARY SERVANTS of the Most Holy Trinity (S.T.) was founded by Very Reverend 

Thomas Augustine Judge, C.M. and established in the Diocese of Mobile, Alabama on January 
22, 1921. Known as the Missionary Servants of the Most Blessed Trinity until 1926, the 
Congregation was officially established on April 29, 1929. The Congregation’s mission is the 
“preservation of the faith” in areas and among those people who are spiritually neglected and 
abandoned, especially the poor. The chief effort of the Missionary Servants of the Most Holy 
Trinity is to develop a missionary spirit in the laity, with the goal that every Catholic be an 
apostle. The community developed a specific ministry within the Hispanic Community and, later, 
in the African American community. 

Before establishing any intentional apostolate in the Diocese of Cleveland, the Generalate of 
the Congregation was transferred from Mobile to Cleveland in November 1932, where it 
remained until November 1937. It was not until the 1950s that the Congregation’s apostolic work 
began in the Cleveland Diocese. 

After World War Il, a significant migration of families began from Puerto Rico to Lorain, Ohio. 
In light of the Congregation’s work in Puerto Rico, Bishop Edward F. Hoban requested assistance 
from the Missionary Servants of the Most Holy Trinity. In May 1952 Rev. Gerard P. Fredericks, S.T. 
(along with three sisters from the Missionary Servants of the Most Blessed Trinity) arrived and began 
working in the Puerto Rican community in Lorain. While residing at St. Ladislaus Parish, Father 
Fredericks established Sacred Heart Chapel in Lorain. The old site of Rebman’s Meat Market on 
Vine Street was converted into the first Chapel and served as worship space from 1952 to 1974. In 
May 1974, KohImyer’s Hardware Store on Pearl Street was renovated to become the second 
location of Sacred Heart Chapel. In April 1975, construction of the present Sacred Heart Chapel on 
Pearl Street was completed. Sacred Heart was given back to the care of the Diocese in 1988. 


On the east side of Cleveland, Our Lady of Fatima Parish was established November 27, 1949 
from portions of Immaculate Conception and St. Agnes Parishes. Within ten years, it had became 
mainly an Hispanic parish. In March 1958, Archbishop Edward F. Hoban entrusted “the care of 
souls in the territorial parish of Our Lady of Fatima to the Missionary Servants of the Most Holy 
Trinity” for the special apostolate to the Spanish speaking people in Cleveland. Father Kevin 
Nugent, S.T. was appointed pastor and Father Thaddeus Searles, S.T., assistant director of the 
Spanish Mission Office. 


In 1962, because of white migration and the increase of African Americans, Archbishop 
Edward F. Hoban requested the Missionary Servants to administer neighboring St. Agnes Parish. 
Father Thaddeus Searles served as administrator until September 1962 when Father Michael 
Giblin, S.T. became the first Missionary Servant pastor. In 1980, the parishes of St. Agnes and Our 
Lady of Fatima were merged as St. Agnes-Our Lady of Fatima Parish, with Father Randall Woods, 
S.T. as pastor. The newly-merged parish was located on Lexington Avenue, the present site. 


On the west side of Cleveland, San Juan Bautista Parish was established in 1975 to serve the 
Hispanic community under the care of priests from the Society of the Precious Blood. In 1978, 
the Precious Blood community faced a shortage of personnel to staff the parish. The Society, as 
well as members of the parish, were comfortably familiar with the quality of pastoral ministry 
provided by members of the Missionary Servants to the Hispanic community. Both the Society 
and representatives from the parish recommended to the Diocese that the Missionary Servants 
assume responsibility for the pastoral care of the parish. In January 1979, Father Louis Murphy, 
S.T. was named the first Missionary Servant pastor. The parish was returned to the care of the 
Diocese in July 1989. 


In 1994, the Congregation examined the possibility of extending its ministry and commitment 
to African American Catholics in Cleveland beyond that at St. Agnes-Our Lady of Fatima. In May 
1994, the Congregation assumed responsibility for St. Timothy Parish in Garfield Heights, with 
Father Austin Walsh, S.T. as the first Missionary Servant pastor. The parish was returned to the 
Diocese in May 1996. 


ORDER OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 


Beate ON THE 10th of August, 1218 in medieval Barcelona Spain by Saint Peter Nolasco, 
the Order of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Mercy, or known as the Mercedarian Friars, arrive in 
the United States of America in 1915. As a result of the persecution and rage against the Church 
in Mexico, the Friars fled to seek refuge in the USA. During the next six years, the Friars made 
inquiry into different dioceses seeking to establish a permanent house. They were welcomed by 
the Most Reverend Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland. On October 30, 1921, Mercedarian 
Father Martin Compagno was officially given responsibility of Saint Anthony’s Church in 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Youngstown, Ohio became the first official residence for the Mercedarian Friars in the United 
States of America. Because the majority of the Friars were of Italian heritage, the bishops of 
Cleveland frequently called upon the Mercedarians to assist with the Italian immigrants who often 
times had no one to minister to them. The fourth vow of the Mercedarian Order is to offer their 
lives for those Christians in danger of losing their faith. Hence, during the nascent years of this 
century, the Italian immigrants in the diocese of Cleveland as well as many other areas in the 
United States, were in danger of losing their faith. The Mercedarians assisted not only at Saint 
Anthony’s in Youngstown, but also at Saint Anthony's in Canton . In 1923 the bishop requested 
the Friars to move to the West Side of Cleveland to assist the Italian immigrants in the Fulton 
Road -Clark Avenue area where a chapel had been erected in 1914 in honor of Saint Rocco. The 
Mercedarians were given custody of the young Italian parish in 1924. That same year the Friars 
continued helping the bishop by caring for Italians in Lorain and then receiving official 
responsibility for the opening of a new parish in Collinwood. The parish was established on May 
31, 1924 under the title, Holy Redeemer. The Mercedarians remained at the parish until 1940. 


From the 1920s to the present moment the Mercedarians have guided the growth and 
expansion of Saint Rocco’s and Our Lady of Mount Carmel (West) Parishes on Cleveland’s West 
Side. It was with much sacrifice, ingenuity and dedication that the Friars with the Italian lay 
faithful, purchased, organized and built up these two parishes on Cleveland’s West Side. The 


Friars have been a stabilizing presence for the parishes and the neighborhood for these past 70 
years. It was their ingenuity that brought and has kept the faithful together and a tremendous 
respect for their Christian dignity. The Mercedarians often went without housing, taking up 
residence in cars and later unused classrooms while the construction of these churches and 
elementary schools was underway. Such communal and personal sacrifice is another display of 
the Friar’s fourth vow, to give all that they have for those in danger of losing the faith. 


With the bishop’s blessing, the Friars opened a Novitiate and House of Formation in Hudson 
for future prospective candidates to the Religious Life. The Order maintained the house in 
Hudson until 1942 when their Novitiate was transferred to Berea, Ohio. The house in Berea 
remained open until 1955. 


With the social “flight” which began in the inner-part of cities across the United States during 
the late 1960s and well into the 1970s, the Mercedarians again remained a guiding and 
stabilizing factor for the West Side Parishes in their custody. Both parishes continue to maintain 
their own elementary schools with lower than average tuition, offering a sound Catholic 
education for those desiring it in the neighborhood. Probably the greatest achievements by the 
Mercedarians was the obtaining of federal funding through HUD, by which the friars oversaw the 
construction of the Villa Mercede, an apartment building with capacity for 151 senior citizens 
and/or residents with low-income. This phase of housing in the neighborhood at Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel (West) sparked the creation of the Nolasco Housing Corporation, named in honor 
of the founder of the Mercedarians, Saint Peter Nolasco. The purpose of this corporation is to help 
guarantee stable and proper housing for the neighborhood and parishioners of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel (West). The Detroit Shoreway Project as well as many other social needs have @ 
been supported and often motivated by the various Friars that have served on the West Side. 


The spiritual programs in both West Side Parishes have been numerous as well, from the Parish 
Renewal during the 1970s to RENEW in the 80s. As a result of the Mercedarians strong religious 
“communal” life among themselves, the parishes have always been blessed to have three or more 
Friars always on staff. This has also added in both parishes in maintaining a strong CYO program 
up till the present and are chaplains for Lutheran Medical Center, the County Jail; chaplains for 
the Knights of Columbus, leadership in the Deanery, Saint Vincent de Paul and Holy Name 
Societies as well as the Ecumenical Dialogue program in the diocese. In matters of “culture” 
promotion, Saint Rocco's Parish has maintained an excellent Music/Choir Program for more than 
25 years presenting annual Christmas and Spring concerts, some of which are available on 
Cassette 


The motto of the Order of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Mercy is “Redemptionem misit Dominus 
populo suo,” which translates, “The Lord has sent redemption to His people.” These were the 
words from Sacred Scripture that motivated the Mercedarians’ founder, Saint Peter Nolasco, in all 
of his ransoming missions. It is the same source of motivation for the Friars still today. The 
presence of this medieval Order on Cleveland’ s West Side from the time of their arrival 75 years 
ago and response to the diocese’s need to care for the Italian immigrants has been a witness of 


complete and selfless dedication for those in need and in danger of losing their faith due to social, 
political, and psychological oppressions. The Mercedarians continue to be a source of hope, 
stability and Catholic presence for the Fulton-Clark and Detroit-West 70th neighborhoods. 


SOCIETY OF JESUS, THE JESUITS 


HE STORY OF the Jesuits in Cleveland begins in Germany of the 1860's and 1870's. There, 

Chancellor Otto von Bismarck was waging his Kulturkampf to rid Germany of elements he 
considered undesirable. So he expelled the Jesuits and many came to America. 

They became the Buffalo Mission which included Cleveland, Toledo, and Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin, as well as Buffalo. They staffed St. Mary Church on the corner of Carroll Ave. and 
West 30th St. beginning in 1880. They opened St. Ignatius College in 1886. Legend has it that 
these victims of the Kulturkampf preserved their memory of the German Chancellor by calling 
their toilet facilities “Bismarcks”. They brought with them the dialect and mannerisms of their 
Fatherland. Before the opening of Borromeo College in Wickliffe, many of the priests of the 
diocese began their higher education at St. Ignatius College. Countless stories reflect their 
mingled amusement and affection for the “German Fathers”. 


In 1897 the Buffalo Mission founded St. Stanislaus Novitiate. It became a tertianship in 
1907 and is now the Jesuit Retreat House. In 1907 the Buffalo Mission was dissolved and 
Jesuits were given the option of returning to Germany but most remained at their posts in the 
United States because of the increasing enrollment of St Ignatius College (from 82 in 1886 to 
over 300 in 1907). Loyola High School was opened on Cedar near E. 106th St. It was closed in 
1922 because of the opening of Cathedral Latin nearby. In that year St. Ignatius received 
accreditation by the North Central Association. At the same time the college and high school 
separated, the college eventually taking the name of John Carroll and moving to University 
Heights in 1935. 

A second high school, Walsh Jesuit, opened in Cuyahoga Falls in the 1960s and a second 
retreat house, Loyola of the Lakes, opened in the early 1960s in Clinton, south of Akron. 

St. Patrick’s Church on Bridge was staffed by Jesuits from 1945 to 1980. Gesu Church 
opened in 1926 across from John Carroll. 

All six institutions of the Jesuits are thriving. The Jesuits in them are declining in numbers 
but their work is being absorbed by dedicated lay men and women. The institutions are often 
identified as “Jesuit” and indeed , the Jesuits laboring in them are striving to live out their 
charism which arise from their Spiritual Exercises. 


THE SOCIETY OF MARY, THE MARIANISTS 


URING 1853, Father August Rollinet and his brother, Brother Charles Rollinet, were sent to 
Leal mission churches in Louisville, Ohio, and nearby Canton and Massillon. Brother Charles 
taught some classes in Louisville and was joined there in 1855 by Brother Anthony Heitz to establish 
a mission school. 


In early March 1856, Bishop Louis Amadeus Rappe and his Vicar General, Father James Conlon, 


visited the small Marianist school in Louisville, Ohio. They were so impressed with the Brothers’ 
teaching that they invited Brothers John Stinzi and Anthony Heitz to come to Cleveland where more 
boys could benefit from their labors. In August of 1856, Brothers Stinzi and Heitz arrived in 
Cleveland to staff the boys’ department of St. Patrick’s School in Ohio City. The Brothers were housed 
in a frame building known as St. John ‘s College on Rhodes Avenue in Ohio City. On the first 
Tuesday in September, one hundred and eighty boys reported for class. Brother Heitz took eighty of 
them to the first floor of St. John ‘s College. They ranged in age from six to twenty. St. Patrick’s soon 
received the enviable reputation of being the most practical school in the city. 


The Cleveland superintendent of schools often consulted Brother Stinzi and advised the 
prospective teachers for the public schools to do their observation teaching under the Brothers at 
St. Patrick’s on the west side. Brother Stinzi left St. Patrick’s in 1869, but many of his scholars 
continued to correspond with him. They joined a unique organization called the Stinzi Alumni. 


William Manning, the author of the history of St. Patrick’s Parish, speaking of Brother Stinzi 
and his successors, stated: “He was the precursor of the line of teachers who have taught so 
effectively in our boys’ schools and whose zeal has so quietly and so unostentatiously been 
exercised in the training of youthful minds that they may aspire to the highest and noblest ideals. 
The life of a teacher is drudgery at best, and too often is but imperfectly appreciated.” 


The Brothers continued to teach at St. Patrick’s until 1912, when a disagreement with the 
pastor over whether to have a school play or not caused their withdrawal. The house built in 
1873 for the Brothers at St. Patrick on Whitman Avenue still stands and is now the Catholic 
Worker House. The Brothers tried unsuccessfully to make a go of St. John ‘s College on Rhodes 
Avenue in 1858. The effort only lasted one school year. 


In August 1857, under the direction of Brother Damian Litz, the Brothers took over the boys’ 
department of St. John Cathedral School. He aimed to make St. John ‘s a worthy rival of St. 
Patrick’s. The Brothers at the Cathedral parish became intimate friends with the successive 
bishops and priests of the parish. Father George Vahey stated: “The boys fighting the battle of life 
speak with enthusiasm of Brother Thomas Mooney and Brother Michael Donnelly. “ Bishop 
Horstmann refused to start services until assured by Brother George Rehkamp that all was in 
readiness. The Bishop affectionately called the Brother “Pickles. “ 


The third school staffed by the Marianists was St. Mary’s in 1858, and the fourth was St. 
Peter's in 1863. At that time, these were the four largest parochial schools in the city. From 1880 
to 1889, the Brothers staffed the boys’ school at St. Bridget ‘s. The Marianists taught the boys at 
St. Columba’s Academy (later Holy Name school) from 1881 to 1891, and they taught at St. 
Stephen's on W. 54th from 1903 to 1921. 


In 1916 Cathedral Latin School was opened in temporary quarters at 11105 Euclid Avenue. In 
1917, the cornerstone for the large school building was laid at 2056 E. 107 Street. The first 
faculty consisted of five Brothers and several diocesan priests. Cathedral Latin was known all 
over the city for its academics, athletics, and arts programs. For sixty-three years Cathedral Latin 
did an outstanding service in training young men to take their Christian place in society. A 
population shift, falling enrollment, and rising costs forced Cathedral Latin to close its doors in 
June of 1979. 


In August 1950, St. Joseph High School was opened under the direction of the Marianists. 
Father Louis Wiesner was the first principal. St. Joseph saw a grand and glorious life under the 
direction of the Marianists, just like Cathedral Latin had. At one time, St. Joseph had over two 
thousand boys in attendance and boasted the largest marching band in Ohio for an all-boys 
school. And, just like Cathedral Latin, a shifting population caused the enrollment of St. Joseph 
to drop, which forced a merger with the neighboring girls’ school, Villa Angela, in 1990. So, just 
as in 1856 at St. Patrick’s, the Ursuline Sisters and Marianist Brothers are collaborating in their 
educational efforts. 


In 1980 Bishop James A. Hickey was looking for a religious order to administer St. Aloysius 

Parish. He asked the Marianists, and Father Paul Marshall, $.M., became the first Marianist pastor 
of St. Aloysius. Shortly before the official assumption of responsibility for the administration of 
the parish, a Marianist, Brother Albert Glanton, served as principal of the school from 1973 to 
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1974. The parish has been a beacon of light and faith to the people who belong to the parish. The 
Marianist charism of working with faith communities has been a great support to the parish 
structure of St. Aloysius. 


In conclusion, the Marianists have been a part of the educational process for over four 
hundred diocesan priests, many monsignors, and seven bishops. The diocese has been good to 
the Marianists. For proof, the Order may point to the one hundred and fifty plus Clevelanders 
who have joined the ranks of the Marianists. 


THE SOCIETY OF MARY, THE MARISTS 


RIOR TO THE decree of Archbishop Edward F. Hoban, March 25. 1952, erecting a new parish 
in Bedford, Ohio, Very Reverend Edward P. McGrath, S.M., Provincial of the Washington 
Province Marists (1947-1953) had agreed to the Archbishop’s request that Marists staff this parish. 

Subsequently, Father Joseph W. Buckley, S.M. was appointed first pastor with Father Winter B. 
Luckett, S.M., as associate. Over the next two years, Fathers Buckley and Luckett organized the 
parish and supervised the construction of the combination church/school building. Auxiliary 
Bishop Floyd L. Begin of Cleveland dedicated this edifice on the day of the canonization of St. 
Plus X, for whom the parish was named. 

The original St. Plus X Parish project included the erection of a high school on diocesan 
property near the parish buildings. Father Charles J. Willis, S.M., who had become an associate at 
St. Plus X, was assigned to oversee the erection of St. Peter Chanel High School in 1954. On 
September 4, 1957 the school opened its doors to 116 freshmen boys. Father Willis was named its 
first president and Father Mark Edwards, S.M. its first principal. The solemn dedication by 
Archbishop Hoban took place October 5, 1958. Father Leonard J. Moran, S.M., successor to 
Father Willis as president of St. Peter Chanel High School, supervised the addition of a new wing 
which was dedicated on January 27, 1963. Ten years later, in 1973, the Marists relinquished the 
high school to the diocese. Marists remained on the staff until the end of the school year 1993- 
1994. 

The entrances to St. Plus X Church (a flight of stairs down to the semi-basement below the 
school) was proving inconvenient for senior parishioners, weddings, and funerals. Father William 
F. Sell, SM. became pastor in 1988 and undertook the task of building a chapel to be used for 
daily Mass. This chapel gives a convenient entrance to the existing church. It was blessed by 
Auxiliary Bishop A. Edward Pevec March 25, 1992. 

In July 1997 the Marists returned the parish of St. Plus X to the pastoral care of the Diocese of 
Cleveland. 

For two years, 1980-1982, the Marists administered the downtown Cleveland parish of St. 
Peter and supplied campus ministers for Cleveland State University. 

From 1985-1987 the Marists supplied a bi-ritual pastor for St. Emilian Byzantine Parish, 
Brunswick, Ohio. 

A Marist was assigned as associate pastor to St. Mary Parish in Bedford, Ohio, from 
1983-1985. 

Finally, the Marists supplied a chaplain for Marymount Hospital, 1973-1975, and for Lorain 
Hospital, 1975-1979. 
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SOCIETY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


HE SOCIETY OF THE Precious Blood was founded in Rome by St. Gaspar del Bufalo in 1815. 
Members were drawn from the diocesan clergy and dedicated to the renewal of faith and 
spreading devotion to the Precious Blood of Jesus by parish missions and retreats. 


In 1843, three years before the Diocese of Cleveland was founded, Bishop John Purcell of 
Cincinnati invited a Precious Blood priest from Switzerland, Father Francis de Sales Brunner 
C.PP.S., to the state of Ohio to minister to German immigrants. Father Brunner brought seven 
priests and seven brothers and seminarians, arriving in Cincinnati on December 31, 1843. In 
early January, the group went to St. Alphonsus church in Peru, Ohio (outside of Norwalk), which 
was previously served by the Redemptorist community. Later in 1844, Father Brunner brought 
Precious Blood Sisters to the area to establish schools. Using Peru as a center, Precious Blood 
priests (or Sanguinists, as they were called) traveled as missionaries throughout the northern Ohio 
area, including Cleveland, Medina, and Akron. 


In 1847, the Diocese of Cleveland was established, encompassing the whole of northern 
Ohio, including Peru. The Sanguinists continued to serve as mission priests for the German 
community. The Community prospered. By the time of Father Brunner’s death in December 1859, 
the Precious Blood community had twenty-five priests, fourteen seminarians, seventy Brothers 
and 388 Sisters; they had served in more than sixty parishes and missions in northern and central 
Ohio. In 1861, the Society established St. Charles Seminary near Carthagena, Ohio in the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati, which became the motherhouse for the Precious Blood community. 


Because of the pioneer mission work performed by the Precious Blood priests, on January 31, 
1908, Bishop Ignatius Horstmann transferred Sacred Heart of Mary Parish in what was known as 
the South Brooklyn area of Cleveland to the care of the Precious Blood community, with Father 
Luke Rath C.PP.S. as pastor. On March 19, 1917, ground was broken for the current church and 
the parish name was changed to Our Lady of Good Counsel. The community continues to staff 
the parish to the present day. 


In June 1937, the Society expanded their ministry in the Diocese of Cleveland when they 
accepted Bishop Joseph Schrembs’ request to accept the pastoral care of Our Lady of the Blessed 
Sacrament parish on East 79 Street, the first African American parish in the Cleveland Diocese. 
This was a completely new ministry for the Precious Blood community and they accepted it as a 
ministry of evangelization, in keeping with their community’s mission. Father Melchior Lochtefeld 
C.PP.S. was appointed pastor; he served Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament until 1943, when he 
was named pastor of St. Edward Church, the second African American parish in the Diocese. In 
1975, St. Edward merged with Holy Trinity parish on Woodland Avenue, which brought an end to 
the work of the Precious Blood Fathers. 

By 1961, the facilities of Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament were greatly deteriorated. At the 
same time, the Bohemian parish of St. Adalbert on East 83 Street had lost most of its parishioners. 
On February 6, 1961, the people and staff of Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament Parish moved 
into the facilities of St. Adalbert. The parish retained the St. Adalbert name, with Our Lady of the 


Blessed Sacrament as a secondary patron. The Precious Blood Community continues to staff the 
parish. 


The work of the Society of the Precious Blood in the Cleveland Diocese has changed 
considerably from its beginnings from rural settlements to urban settings, from riding the mission 
Circuit to established parishes, from German immigrants to native-born and African Americans. 
Yet the Society’s mission of parish renewal and evangelization has remained constant, adapting to 
new needs and changing circumstances. 


SEMINARIES IN THE 
DIOCESE OF CLEVELAND 


BORROMEO SEMINARY 


igi DESIRE FOR A preparatory seminary had long been present in the Diocese of Cleveland. 
When in 1859 Bishop Rappe constructed a new Saint Mary Seminary on the Lakeside Avenue 
site, it was intended that the older buildings on the property would be used for a college seminary. 
This plan proved to be short-lived. When Saint Mary Seminary on Ansel Road was built in the mid- 
1920's it was originally intended to be a college seminary. The proposed plan called for two years of 
college and two years of philosophy to be taught at Saint Mary Seminary with the students going 
elsewhere for theology. In 1929, when the first college class to enter Saint Mary in 1925 reached 
theology, the decision was made to return the seminary to the status of a theologate along with two 
years of philosophy. This six-year program reflected the model which was used in most seminaries in 
the country at that time. 


In spite of the fact that the Diocese did not have its own preparatory seminary, there was a long 
tradition of young men going to the seminary after the eighth grade and completing high school and 
the first two years of college at preparatory seminaries outside the Diocese. By 1950 the Diocese of 
Cleveland had 147 aspirants in such preparatory seminaries as St. Gregory in Cincinnati, St. Meinrad 
in Indiana, St. Charles College in Catonsville, Maryland, and Sacred Heart Seminary in Detroit. Of 
the 105 students at Saint Mary Seminary in that year at least 75% came from minor seminaries. Such 
numbers increased the desire for Cleveland to have its own preparatory seminary. 


In September, 1952, the Diocese purchased the fifty-six acre campus of Marycrest School in 
suburban Wickliffe with the intention of using the property for a preparatory seminary. On July 16, 
1953, Father John F. Whealon, then an assistant pastor At St. Aloysius Parish and an Adjunct Professor 
of Sacred Scripture at Saint Mary Seminary, was appointed rector of the the new seminary which was 
named after St. Charles Borromeo, a 16th Century bishop of Milan and a major figure in the Catholic 
Reformation. Father Whealon was given the task of opening a high school seminary by September of 
that year. With great energy and an indomitable will, he succeeded in this task and Borromeo 
Seminary High School opened in September, 1953, with an enrollment of eighty students in the first 
three years of high school. The original faculty consisted of seven diocesan priests who would be 
called “the Seven Founding Fathers of Borromeo”. They were Fathers Whealon, Charles Bechler, 
Robert Wolff, William Cosgrove, Miles White, Edward Pevec and Ferrando Minoggio. In the fall, 
1954, the fourth year of high school was added and the two years of philosophy previously taught at 
Saint Mary Seminary were transferred to Borromeo. The program at Saint Mary Seminary now 
became a four-year program of theology. In the fall, 1956, the college program was begun with the 
addition of the first year of college and a year later the full college program was in operation. 

The early years of Borromeo Seminary were characterized by endless construction, which went 
almost non-stop until 1962. Major construction was completed in 1966 with an addition to the Field 
House, which included shower facilities and a workout room. During these early years the seminary 
also achieved full accreditation on both the high school and college levels. 


The enrollment at Borromeo reached its peak in 1962 when 500 students were enrolled in the 
‘wo divisions - 220 in the college and 280 in the high school. Following this peak there was a 
8radual decline which accelerated sharply in the late 1960s and early 1970s. The decision to close 
Borromeo High School came in the spring, 1976. A number of the former high school buildings later 
became All Saints Elementary School. 


With the decline in the number of students at both Borromeo College and Saint Mary Seminary, 
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several studies were undertaken during the late 1980s which led to a decision in the fall, 1990 to 
situate the two seminaries at one location. Acting on the recommendation of the Presbyteral Council 
of the Diocese of Cleveland, a ministry training center was established at the Borromeo site which 
would prepare not only priesthood candidates but deacons and pastoral ministers as well. The center 
would be called The Center for Pastoral Leadership. Each program housed at the Center has its own 
integrity and its own unique purpose. While real collaboration and mutual support are fostered 
among all the participants, each program operates in an environment that is free of interference or 
encroachment. Borromeo College of Ohio, therefore, ceased to be a degree-granting institution in 
the spring, 1991. College students now enter the Borromeo Seminary Formation Program which is 
housed at The Center for Pastoral Leadership. They take classes primarily at John Carroll University, 
although a number of the philosophy and religious courses continue to be taught at The Center for 
Pastoral Leadership. In the fall, 1997 there were 38 students in the Borromeo Seminary Formation 
Program. 


Down through the years several members of the Borromeo Faculty became members of the 
hierarchy including the present Bishop of Cleveland, The Most Reverend Anthony M. Pilla. The 
founding rector, Father John F. Whealon, became the Archbishop of Hartford, Connecticut; Father 
William Cosgrove became the Bishop of Belleville, Illinois; and Father Edward Pevec presently serves 
as one of the Auxiliary Bishops in the Diocese of Cleveland. 


SAINT MARY SEMINARY AND GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


HE FOUNDING OF the seminary was very nearly coincident with the founding of the 
a aaa of Cleveland. Bishop Amadeus Rappe was consecrated the first Bishop of Cleveland 
on October 10, 1847. After living for a short time in a rented house near the old Haymarket, the 
Bishop purchased in his own right a property on East 6 th Street and St. Clair. The brick house on 
the property became his residence, and in 1848 the adjacent frame buildings were made into 
classrooms and became Cleveland's first diocesan seminary. By July of that year, there were eight 
students enrolled, all of whom lived with the bishop in the episcopal residence. 


In the second year of its existence, the seminary had eighteen students and larger quarters 
were needed. In September, 1850, Bishop Rappe purchased a new site for his seminary, a three- 
story frame building on a plot of ground 225 feet square, with frontage on Lake and Hamilton 
Streets. In 1853 a two-story brick structure was added to the west end of the building, and in 
1856 another two-story brick structure was added to the west end of the building to serve as 
quarters for a classics department. 


In 1859 Bishop Rappe began building a new seminary on the same site. A brick building with 
the main part three stories high and with two flanking wings of two stories, the new seminary was 
occupied in September, 1860, by the philosophy and theology departments while the older 
buildings became the site of the classics department, Saint Mary College. 

Ground for a new seminary building on Ansel Road was broken on March 19, 1924, by the 
Ordinary, Bishop Joseph Schrembs; the cornerstone was laid in May. It had been Bishop 
Schrembs’ intention to make the new institution an undergraduate college seminary with the 
theology students being sent to Cincinnati in 1922. In 1929, however, the theology department 
was returned to Saint Mary, which then became Cleveland’s major seminary consisting of a senior 


college department and a theologate. In 1954 Archbishop Edward F. Hoban transferred the senior 
college from Saint Mary to the newly established Borromeo Seminary of Ohio in Wickliffe, Ohio; 
since then, Saint Mary Seminary and Graduate School of Theology has been exclusively a 
graduate theologate. 


On February 24, 1962, the seminary became an affiliate of the Catholic University of America 
in Washington, D.C., and students were eligible to receive the ecclesiastical degree, S.T.B. This 
arrangement continued from 1965 to 1970. On August 16, 1968, Saint Mary Seminary and 
Graduate School of Theology was incorporated by the State of Ohio as a distinct corporation and 
on September 13, 1968, it was granted a “Certificate of Authorization received from the Ohio 
Board of Regents” to grant degrees in theological studies (resolution 1969-13). The members of 
the Association of Theological Schools (ATS) voted associate membership status to Saint Mary 
Seminary and Graduate School of Theology on January 15, 1969; and full accreditation was 
granted on January 14, 1971. On April 24, 1981, the seminary was accredited by the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Schools. 


In 1989, Bishop Anthony M. Pilla, Bishop of the Diocese of Cleveland, inaugurated a 
thorough and lengthy consultative process to determine the future direction of priestly formation 
within the Diocese of Cleveland. After examining all the available options, the Presbyteral 
Council of the Diocese, the consultative body of priests for the bishop, recommended the 
establishment of a ministry training center to prepare not only priesthood candidates, but 
permanent deacons and pastoral ministers as well. The Bishop accepted this recommendation 
and he appointed a Transition Committee to oversee the establishment of what is now known as 
the “Center for Pastoral Leadership, Diocese of Cleveland.” 


On September 5, 1991, therefore, Saint Mary Seminary and Graduate School of Theology was 
moved from the site of Borromeo Seminary of Ohio in Wickliffe, Ohio, to join the newly 
established entity, which embraces Saint Mary Seminary and Graduate School of Theology, 
Borromeo Seminary which is now a formation program for college students, the Diocese of 
Cleveland Diaconate program, the Diocese of Cleveland Pastoral Ministry Office, and the 
Diocese of Cleveland Office of Continuing Education and Formation of Ministers. At the present 
time, each program housed at the Center for Pastoral Leadership has its own integrity and unique 
purpose. While real collaboration and mutual support are fostered among all the participants, 
each program operates in an environment that is free of undue interference or encroachment. 
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PEOPLE OF FAITA 


PARISHES & RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
OF THE DIOCESE OF CLEVELAND 
1847 # 1997 


AS PART OF THE SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION of the Diocese 
of Cleveland, People of Faith: Parishes & Religious Communities of the 
Diocese of Cleveland presents the histories of the parishes in the eight 
counties of the Diocese of Cleveland. Each parish tells its own story 
of faith, commitment and determination to preserve and transmit 
the faith to each generation to the present time. Using historic and 
contemporary photos of parish churches, the book profiles both the 
present parishes of the Diocese and those closed over the years. The 
stories highlight the unique character of each parish. 


In addition, People of Faith treats the religious orders of women and 
men who have ministered in the Diocese. For 150 years, these women 
and men have served the people of the eight county area by teaching, 
nursing the sick and aged, caring for orphans, the poor and the 
afflicted and serving in parish ministry. The story of each religious 
community reflects its unique charism and the ways it has adapted to 
changing needs and conditions. 


In recounting the histories of the parishes and religious orders, People 
of Faith presents a remarkable story of the growth and development of 
the Catholic Church in this eight county area. Above all, it emphasizes 
the important role that the faith has had in the lives of Catholics for the 
past 150 years and the impact that it has had on the development of 
the church and society in this Northeast Ohio area. 


